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“Good Mendies, Have You Used 


Pears’ Soap” 


Especially after Exercise, it makes a bath of 
delight—it is exhilarating, healthy, satisfying 
and ‘‘matchless for the complexion.” 

It is the most exquisite of all soaps for 
the skin, being not only the best known 
cleansing agent, but a Soap which also 
possesses the exact emollient properties 
necessary for the maintaining of the skin 
oo in the condition of perfect 
4. health and functional activity. 








OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
%¢ All rights secured.”” 
Printed at The tknickerbocker Press 
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NOVEMBER, 1900 


J. Pierpont Morgan 

An American Medici. (Illustrated) 
Woman in America . 
The Bench of Desolation. III.-IV. . 
The Forest’s Guardian, (Illustrated) 


Mollusk or Suffragette? (Curtain-Raiser) 
Illustrated by Florence Scovel Shinn 
Prepaid Return Postage 
Rita Sacchetto. (Illustrated) - 
The Purchase of New York. (Illustrated) 
The Forest Pilot. (A Story) 


Texas Transformed 


New Zealand: The Brighter Britain of the Southern 


Pacific. (Illustrated) 


The Practical Joke. (A Story) . 
Illustrated by W. J. Glackens 


After Harvest. (A Poem) . 
San Francisco’s Poet-Mayor 
Provincialism 

The Lounger. (Illustrated ) 
Noteworthy Books of the Month 
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WILLARD FRENCH 
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The Editors receive manuscripts and art material on the understanding that they are not 
responsible for loss or injury thereto while in their possession or in transit, Copies of manuscripts 


should be retained by the authors. 
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SCRIBNER’'S NEW IMPORTATIONS 
A ROSE OF SAVOY 


MARIE ADELAIDE OF SAvoy, Duchesse de Bourgogne, mother of Louis XV. By H. NoeEt WILLIAms, author 
of ‘‘ The Women Bonapartes,” ‘‘ Mme. Recamier,” ‘‘ Queen Margot,” ‘‘Mme. Pompadour,” etc. With 


a frontispiece in photogravure and 16 other illustrations, 8vo, $3.50 net. 
Few princesses before or since Marie Adelaide have exercised a more extraordinary fascination over those about them, and 
few have left behind them a more gracious memory. This book furnishes a charming picture of her life and times, 


MADAME DU BARRY 


By H. Noe WILLIAMS, author of ‘‘ Madame Recamier and Her Friends,” ‘‘Madame de Pompadour,” ‘‘ Ma- 
dame de Montespan,” etc. With a photogravure portrait. New and cheaper edition, 8vo, $2.00 net, 
“A typical piece of eighteenth-century history—of the first significance—showing care and discretion and utilizing the 

latest light on the subject.” —7he Athenzum. : 


IN THREE LEGATIONS 


By BARONESS DE BUNSEN. With 2 photogravure and 48 other illustrations. 8vo, $3.50 net. 
A brightly written account of life and events at the Prussian Legations at Turin, Florence, and The Hague from 1856 to 
1872. The authoress was the wife of Carl Bunsen, grandson of the famous Baron, and in her pages figure many persons of 
fame, and a most interesting new light is thrown on many historical events of importance. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A LONG LIFE 


By JoHN CAM HosHousE (LORD BROUGHTON), with additional extracts from private Diaries. Edited by his 


Daughter, Lapy DorcHESTER. With illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, $6.00 ned. 

Mr. Hobhouse was an intimate friend of Lord Byron both at college and in after life, and his recollections throw much new 
and important light on the poet’s affairs. An extensive traveller, Mr. Hobhouse’s volumes contain many interesting reminis- 
cences of London society, of Paris during the Hundred Days and while Waterloo was being fought, and of other great European 


capitals, 
THE BIRTH OF MODERN ITALY 


POSTHUMOUS PAPERS OF JESSIE WHITE MARIO, Edited, with Introduction, Notes and Epilogue, by the Duke 

Litta-Visconti-Arese, author of ‘‘ The Soul of a Priest.” With portraits and illustrations. 8vo, $3.50 net. 

A most important contribution to the inner history of the making of Modern Italy, written by one most acquainted with 
intricate and little-known facts, both biographical and historical, of the Liberation and Unification of Italy. 


LETTERS OF PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 


COLLECTED AND EDITED BY ROGER INGPEN. With 42 portraits and illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, $6.00 net. 

These volumes comprise the most important contribution to Shelley literature that has appeared for the last twenty years, 

This collection consists of about 450 letters gathered from every awallahie source, some of which have only been privately pub- 
lished, while many have not appeared in print before. 


THE FIRST GEORGE 


GEORGE I. AND His TIME IN HANOVER AND ENGLAND. By Lewis MELVILLE, author of ‘‘ Farmer George,” 
‘‘ The First Gentleman of Europe,” etc. etc. With 18 full-page illustrations, including 2 in photogravure. 
2vols, Svo, $6.00 ze, 

An admirable biography, the most thorough and exhaustive which has yet been written. Mr. Melville has had access to 
unusual and fresh sources of information, and has produced a most entertaining work which will long be regarded as definitive. 


DIVERSIONS IN SICILY 


By HENRY FESTING JONES. 12mo, $1.25 zet. 
A most entertaining book, giving a complete picture of the ways of living of the people. The author lived among the people, 
studied their life, pleasures, religious observations, etc., and has written a most interesting and unusual study of this people. 


THE RETURN OF THE BOURBONS 


D’ Hartwell a Gand—LeRegne des Emigrés, 1814-1815. By GILBERT STENGER. 8vo, $3.00 met. 


CHATEAUBRIAND 


AND His CouRT OF WOMEN. By FRANCIS GRIBLLE, author of ‘‘ Madame de Staél and Her Lovers,” ‘‘ George 
Sand and Her Lovers,” ‘‘ Rousseau and the Women He Loved,” etc., etc. With 6 photogravure portraits. 


8vo, $3.75 met. 


THE PLACE OF ANIMALS IN HUMAN THOUGHT 


By the CounTEss EVELYN MARTINENGO CesARESCO. With 34 full-page illustrations, 8vo, $3.00 met. 








CHARLES SCRIBNER'’S SONS, New York 
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NEW SCRIBNER BOOKS 





Home Letters of General Sherman 
Edited by M. A. DeWOLFE HOWE 
$2.00 net, postpaid $2.20 


A remarkable series of intimate, personal letters from General 
Sherman to his wife and one or two other people, giving his first im- 
pressions of the great events in which he took part during his career. 
They begin in West Point in 1837, and continue through the war 
and until 1888. 


Society and Politics in Ancient Rome 
By PROFESSOR FRANK F. ABBOTT of Princeton University 
$1.25 net, postpaid $1.35 


** Rendered peculiarly vivid by clever and unusually sound com- 
parisons with the facts of our own day.”"—MNew York Evening Sun. 


The Problem of Human Life 


By RUDOLPH EUCKEN 
$3.00 net, postpaid $3.30 


‘* His is one of the broadest and sanest interpretations of existence 
from the religious point of view as yet afforded us.”—Harvard 
Theological Review. 


The Gateway fo the Sahara 
By CHARLES W. FURLONG, F.RGS. 
Illustrated. $2.50 net, postpaid $2.75 


A fascinating account of Tripoli, one of the least known parts of 
Africa, superbly illustrated and full of incident and adventure, 


The Grizzly Bear 
By WILLIAM H. WRIGHT 
Illustrated. $1.50 net, postpaid $1.65 


The story of the grizzly from the point of view of hunter and 
naturalist ; full of good hunting stories and wonderfully illustrated, 


Art in Great Britain and Ireland 
By SIR WALTER ARMSTRONG 
500 illustrations. $1.50 net, postpaid $1.65 


A complete history of all kinds of art in British Isles from primitive 
times to our own day ; superbly illustrated. 


Through the French Provinces 
By ERNEST C. PEIXOTTO 
Illustrated. $2.50 net, postpaid $2.75 


The account of motor and motor-boat trips through many of the 
least known and most picturesque parts of France. 





Open Country 


By MAURICE HEWLETT 
$1.50 


‘*In Senhouse, the hero of this 
novel, Mr. Hewlett has created a 
live personality—a man in whose 
existence we actually believe, who 
sways us by his singular tempera- 
ment and by his originality. The 
telling of the story is in Mr. 
Hewlett’s own exquisite manner, 
vibrant with poetic feeling and a 
charm in itself.” 

Boston Transcript. 


College Years 
By RALPH D. PAINE 
Illustrated. $1.50 


How Peter Burnham the pitcher 
rowed in a boat race, how the bull 
developed a high jumper, what 
happened to the glee club and the 
mollycoddle who wrestled, and 
many other good stories are well 
told in this book. 


Mr. Justice Raffles 


By E. W. HORNUNG 
$1.50 


Many stories have been written 
about Raffles, but this is the first 
entire novel in which he plays the 
part of the hero. Raffles’s coolness 
and skill, the love affair, and the 
exciting climax make this the best 
of all Hornung’s stories, 


Forty Minutes Late 


and Other Stories 
By F. HOPKINSON SMITH 
Illustrated. $1.50 


Here are stories of adventure at 
sea,stories of artists and their ways, 
stories of travel and tales of deep 
feeling, all marked by the good 
fellowship and human sympathy 
which have made the author the 
prince of story-tellers. 








THE GREAT NOVEL OF THE YEAR 








JOHN MARVEL, ASSISTANT By Thomas Nelson Page 


Thomas Nelson Page has written his masterpiece in this great novel, 
of to-day. The scene is in a great Western city ; the people are of many classes and kinds ; the plot, 
swift, dramatic, and absorbing, and the talk stimulating and inspiring, and intensely interesting. _It is as 
typical of to-day as '' Red Rock " was of Reconstruction. J]lustrated. $1.50 


It is a live and vivid romance 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S 


second article of his series in 


Scribner's Magazine 











for November 
will describe the life 


On an East African Ranch and 
Lion Hunting on the Kapiti Plains 


In this article Mr. Roosevelt is fairly on his hunting ground. The ranch was in the beautiful 
Kitanga Hills, and many things about it reminded the author of his experiences on the great 
plains of the West. The story of the Lion Hunt, with its most interesting preliminary com- 
ments upon the relative dangers of hunting big game in Africa, is a vivid and exciting narrative 
of adventure. Of all the game encountered, the Lion is credited with the greatest number of 
human victims. “The Lion was lord and his reign was cruel.” The abundant illustrations 





are by Kermit Roosevelt and others of the party. 
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Other Notable Features of the 
November Scribner 


President Woodrow Wilson, of Princeton, asks and 


answers the question 


What Is a College For? 
Richard Harding Davis’s 
“A Charmed Life.” A love story of the Spanish 


war. The hero is a young war correspondent. 





The New York 


Plan for Zoological Parks 
By W.T. Hornaday, Director, tells of the development 
of the greatest Zoological Park in the World. 


W. C. Brownell’s article on 


Emerson is a masterly study of the character and work of 
the great New England philosopher and essayist. 


The Drum-Beat of the Town 


By Nelson Lloyd, gives an impression of the life and move- 
ment and fascination of New York. The illustrations, from 


George Wright’s Sketch Books, will be reproduced in colors. 
Henry van Dyke contributes a poem, 


The Ancestral Dwellings 


To be sure of having the entire series of Mr. Roosevelt’s African : 
articles, begin your subscription with the October number 


$3.00 A YEAR 25 CENTS A NUMBER 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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The Century Co.’s New Fiction 


LITTLE SISTER SNOW 
By FRANCES LITTLE, author of “The Lady of the Decoration.” Twelve full-page illustrations, from paintings 
made in Japan by Genjiro Kataoka, reproduced in the lovely colorings of the originals. 16mo, 150 pages. Price, 
$1.00 net ; postage, 7 cents. 
There is nothing in the English language more exquisite than this love story of ‘‘ Little Sister Snow,"’ quaintest 
and most bewitching of Japanese lassies, and below the surface charm runs a deep undercurrent of drama- 


tic power. AUNT AMITY’S SILVER WEDDING 


By RUTH McEN ERY STUART, author of “Sonny,” etc. Illustrations by Frederic Dorr Steele, A. B. Frost, and 
others. 16mo, 228 pages. Price, $1.00. 
Mrs. Stuart has. done nothing better — not even in “*Sonny ’’—than this book of short stories. Humor and pathos 


are blended in every line. 
ZANDRIE 
By MARIAN EDWARDS RICHARDS. , Frontispiece in color. 12mo, 350 pages. Price, $1.50. 
An unusual story of an unusual girl, * ‘half angel and half bird,” charmingly told by a new writer. An increas- 
ingly fascinating story and one full of surprises. 


ANTONIO 


By ERNEST OLDMEADOW, author of “‘Susan,’’ etc. Frontispiece in color. 12mo, 581 pages. Price, $1.30 net; 
postage, 15 cents. 
A strong and dramatic novel of a Monk and a Man and a Girl; and how Love brought joy and sorrow anda 


eat struggle. 
pias, AN UNOFFICIAL LOVE STORY 


By ALBERT HICKMAN. Illustrated. 16mo, 200 pages. Price, $1.00. 
Marjorie is quite the most bewitching—and bewildering — proposition put into a book in many a long day; and 
her adventures are handled with the rich and racy humor of which Mr. Hickman is past master. 


THE sige oo eaggae FATHER 


By J. STORER CLOUSTON. 12mo, 300 pages. Price, $1.2 
A cleverly amusing yarn of a man who began to renew ™ youth; and of the complications, funny and other- 


wise, that came thick and fast. 
Books for Boys and Girls 


CAPTAIN CHUB 


By RALPH HENRY BARBOUR, author of *‘ The Crimson Sweater,” etc. Twenty-three full-page illustrations by 
C. M. Relyea. 12mo, 400 pages. Price, $1.50. 
The fourth, and just about the best, of the wholesome “ Crimson Sweater” series, carrying on the fun and ad- 
ventures of Tom and Dick and Harriet and Roy. 


THE BOYS’ LIFE OF ULYSSES S. GRANT 


By HEL EN NICOLAY, author of ““The Boys’ Life of Lincoln,’ etc. Sixteen illustrations. 12mo, 378 pages. 
Price, $1.50. 
Good reading for young folks of all ages, and a worthy companion volume to Miss Nicolay’s classic ** Boys’ Life 


of Lincoln.’ 
WHEN I GROW UP 
Jolly pictures and verse by W. W. DENSL OW. Twenty-four full pages in color. Twenty-four full-page half- 
tones, with chapter headings, tail-pieces, and marginal drawings. Square 8vo. Price, $1.00 net: postage 12 cents. 
Just the cleverest record yet set down of a healthy lad’s nebulous dreams of w hat he would like to be when he 
grows up; and the funniest book yet of the famous illustrator of ** The Wizard of Oz.’ 


FROM SIOUX TO SUSAN 


By AGNES McCLELLAND DAU LTON, author of ‘‘Fritzi,’’ etc. Twenty-two full-page illustrations by Bessie 
Collins Pease. 12mo, 342 pages. Price, $1.50. 
The pretty story, delightfully told, of a happy family's happy home life and of a brave, madcap girl’s days of 
storm and stress as she fights, to a glad success, her faults. 


A SON OF THE DESERT 
By BRADLEY GILMAN. Sixteen illustrations by Thornton Oakley. 12mo, 363 pages. Price, $1.50 
A stirring story of a young American lad’s adventures in Egypt, with the brave son of a Be “her rap sheik for hero. 
The best kind of an adventure book. 


THE LASS OF THE SILVER SWORD 
By MARY CONSTANCE DU BOIS. Twenty-two illustrations by C. M. Relyea. 12mo, 418 pages. Price, $1.50. 
A story of girls and boys—for girls and boys—quite out of the ordinary in its jollity and its many real adven- 
tures. Most of the scenes are set in an Adirondack camp. 


STORIES OF THE GREAT WEST 


By THEODORE ROOSEVELT. With 16 full-page illustrations by Frederic Remington and others. 12mo, 254 
pages. Price, 60 cents net. 
A collection of Mr. Roosevelt's best writings on the discoveries, growth, and life of the Great West —a stirring, 
patriotic, wholesome book. 
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The Century Co.'s New Books 


= 
FRENCH CATHEDRALS 


Text by ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. Reproductions, many in two printings, of 183 drawings by JOSEPH 
PENNELL. A magnificent volume, uniform with ‘‘ English Cathedrals.’’ Royal 8vo. 425 pages. Price, $5.00 
net; postage, 34 cents. 

For the student, the architect, the traveler, the general reader, this book has a value and authority no other 
volume has yet possessed. The text and illustrations are both a rare delight, reflecting the sympathy and en- 
thusiasm that have entered into their making. 


ROMANTIC GERMANY 


By ROBERT HAVEN SCHAUFFLER. Frontispiece in full color by Scherres. Sixty full-page illustrations by 
famous German artists, O’Lynch von Town, Gertrude Wurmb, Scherres, Vetter, and Herrmann, all in two print- 
ings. Royal 8vo, 400 pages. Price, $3.50 net; postage, 19 cents. 
A delightful book, appealing to the traveler, the German-American, and the lover. of the picturesque, and cover- 
ing a field of travel and description practically untouched since Bayard Taylor's “* Views Afoot.” The illustra- 
tions have been labors of love by some of the more notable of the younger German painters. 


ONE HUNDRED COUNTRY HOUSES 


By AYMAR EMBURY, II. One hundred half-tone illustrations, from fine photographs of the best and most inter- 
esting types of modern country homes. Heavy pages, broad margir.. Size, 10x11 inches. Price, $3.00 net; 
postage, 30 cents. 

Here is a book for every country dweller, and for every would-be country dweller, the most suggestive, compre- 
hensive, and delightful volume on the history, development, uses, and abuses of American architecture yet 


published. 
THE STORY OF DUTCH PAINTING 


By CHARLES H. CAFFIN, author of ‘How to Study Pictures,” etc. Twenty-five half-tone reproductions of 
notable Dutch canvases. Square 8vo, 160 pages. Price, $1.20 net; postage, 12 cents. 
A complete and entertaining handbook of Dutch art —of unusual worth for adult students of art as well as for 
wide-awake young folks. The fine illustrations add greatly to the volume’s value and interest. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF GROVER CLEVELAND 


By GEORGE F. PARKER. Photogravure frontispiece. Thirty-two half-tone illustrations from photographs. 
Royal 8vo, 400 pages. Price, $3.00 net; postage, 21 cents. 
Beyond question the most important biographical issue of the season—an accurate, sympathetic narrative of 
Mr. Cleveland’s life, with an estimate of his place in history, and an appreciation of his achievements and 


character. 
ROBERT FULTON AND THE CLERMONT 


The rogerk story of Robert Fulton’s early experiments, persistent efforts, and historic achievements, by 
A CRARY SUTCLIFFE, great-granddaughter of the inventor. Handsomely illustrated, with many of Ful- 
ton’s s hitherto unpublished letters, drawings, and pictures. 12mo, 367 pages. Price, $1.20 net; postage, 11 cents. 
This is a notable contribution to histofy and to the records of steam-navigation, of great timely interest to all 
American citizens. The book is notable for the large amount of Fulton material given publication for the first 
time now, and for the most remarkable collection of Fulton illustrations ever brought together. 


MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT 


By FRANK J. GOODNOW, Eaton Professor of Administrative Law and Municipal Science in Columbia University. 
Author of ** City Government in the United States.”” Uniform with Prof. Bailey’s *‘ Modern Social Conditions.” 
8vo, 420 pages. Gilt top. Price, $:.00 net; postage extra. 

This admirably planned and executed work covers a field no other one volume does more than touch. The vari- 
ous phases, the merits and demerits of municipal government not only in this country but abroad, not only to-day 
but in the past, are fully treated; and the author gives a helpful list of authorities. It isan invaluable work. 


ALCOHOL 


A study of its effect on the individual, the community, and the race, by HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS, M.D., LL.D. 
Boards, 151 pages. Price, 50 cents net; postage, 5 cents. 
The most important and striking study of alcohol and its influence that has yet been given to the public. Im- 
portant statistics and tables add to its value. 


THE TRAINING OF FARMERS 


By LIBERTY H. BAILEY, Director of the College of Agriculture of Cornell University, and Editor of the Cyclo- 
pedia of Agriculture. Price, £1.00 net; postage, 8 cents. 
Discussion of the vital problems of farm life and of the farmer’ s place in the scheme of modern American civili- 
zation. 

DRY-FARMING: ITS PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 

By WILLIAM MACDONALD, M.S.Agr., Se.D., Ph.D. Thirty-two full-page illustrations. 12mo, 250 pages. 
Price, $1.20 net; postage, 11-cents. 
The history, development, possibilities, and methods of farming on land where the soil is fertile though the rain- 
fall is below normal. 


THE NEW THUMB-NAIL-— Great Hymns of the Middle Ages 


The best texts, edited and with a preface by MISS EVELINE WARNER BRAINERD. Cover 7 and title- 
page by Blanche McManus Mansfield. Frontispiece and title-page in two printings. Ina box, 
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EMR PEE OBS: 
The River and I 


NDER this rather unusual title, John G. Neihardt, the Nebraska poet, begins the 
story of his descent of the Missouri in quest of exercise, adventure, and impres- 
sions. That he got all he bargained for, and perhaps a little more, is not to be 
wondered at. One can not make a four- 
thousand-mile trip of this character 
without finding plenty for his hands to 
do and eyes to see—though some of the 
most momentous happenings of Mr. 
Neihardt’s journey occurred in the dark- 
est hours of the night. Being a poet, as 
well asa man of action, the adventurer 
had an experience which his tempera- 
ment and tastes qualified him to enjoy 
to the full—and his recital makes as 
thrilling a narrative as one is apt to find 
in the pages ofa magazine. The subject 
obviously lends itself to illustration, and 
the opportunities for illustrating it have 
not been neglected. 





Making a Small Farm Pay 
John G, Neihardt 

‘THIS is what a Pennsylvania parson did. A preacher of German descent who tired 

of the towns and yearned, as so many of us do, for a life out-of-doors, is the 

latest hero of whom Day Allen Willey isthe celebrant. Buying a small property ten 

miles or so from Philadelphia, which barely sustained a horse and a cow, he speedily 

put it in condition to maintain quite a herd of cattle, by methods which left nothing 


to chance and as little to the weather as possible. From less than fifteen acres of | 


cultivable land he managed to secure a net income of something like $3000 a year. 
One reason why he gave up the farm (at a much better price than he had paid for it) 
was the inconvenience occasioned by its great success ; for the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s experts made such a to-do about his achievement in their publications that 
curious visitors descended upon the farm in shoals and drove the Rev. Josiah Detrich 
almost distracted. 
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What “Conservation” Really Means 


PERHAPS the most comprehensive and illuminating article on the subject of Con- 

servation which has yet been written, is contributed by Senator Newlands of 
Nevada. Of the writer’s unusual qualifications to speak on this subject there can be 
no two opinions. In fact, he is the acknowl- 
: edged father of the Irrigation Movement which 
: has revolutionized certain parts of the Great 
' West, converting arid and valueless stretches of 
land into productive and profitable farms and 
ranches. No one who is interested in the whole 
subject of our natural resources and their wise 
utilization and conservation can afford to leave 
unread this article, with its numerous illustrations. 


The Sermon on the Mount 


HE question whether the most famous of 
Christ’s sermons contains a practical mes- 
sage for the world to-day is discussed by J. 
G. Pyle in an essay of unusual timeliness, in 
these days when Socialism: is more rampant than 
ever; and especially seasonable in the Christmas 
number of a magazine. The writer argues that 
socialism as exploited by the founder of Chris- 
tianity is entirely practicable, and that its practi- 
cability has been strikingly exemplified at two 
periods in the history of Christendom. In fact, Senator Newlands 
Mr. Pyle paradoxically maintains it failed only 
because of its enormous success. How this 
paradox befell it is worth while to read the 
article to learn. 
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Brown of Ossawatomie 


OHN BROWN’S soul has been marching 

on for half a century, and the semicen- 
/ tennial period is taken as the occasion of an 
interesting paper, outlining this remarkable 
man’s almost epoch-making adventures. 
Edward Vallandigham, who tells the tale, is 
a Southerner born, but resident for some years 
past in the neighborhood of Boston. A nephew 
of the famous Copperhead, he naturally takes 
a special interest in events connected with the 
Civil War; but he has long been sufficiently 
**reconstructed’’ to view them with philoso- 
phic detachment. John Brown’s body may 
lie in the grave, but the events in which it 
was the central figure before his execution 
still make mighty interesting reading. 
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"John Brown 
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Opportunity and the Man 


‘THIS is a conjunction that does not always occur. Free Rural Delivery and the 
Mail-Order system of selling goods throughout the country afforded the Oppor- 
tunity in question; and the man who so notably seized it was a youth to fortune and 
to fame unknown, but alive and up-to-date in every fibre of his being. The story of 
his building up, from nothing as it were, a tremendous property and plant, even in the 
face of the active and powerful hostility of the United-States Government, is a tale 
to hold the most jaded reader. Itis safe tosay that noone will lay it down unfinished. 
Walter B. Stevens, who narrates it in graphic terms, does not mention the Man’s 
: name, and perhaps few readers of Put- 
nam’s Magazine would recognize it if 
, vA Me Qa fr va he did—which is only another singular 
= Ne fact in connection with an extraordi- 

" nary Career. 


Robert Browning’s Father 


BG HE poet Browning’s father isknown 

to have sacrificed his fortune for a 
principle, owing to his horror of human 
slavery; yet he was something more 
than a mere humanitarian, and now 
stands revealed, not only as a modest 
verse-maker, but as a gifted carica- 
turist. The writer is Francis Herbert 
Stead, Warden of the Robert Browning 
Settlement, Walworth, London, who 
printsa number of clever and humorous 
drawings, signed by Robert Browning, 
Senior, recently presented to the Settle- 
___. ment by an old gentleman who knew 
the poet’s father many years ago. 





The Opium Curse 
WE have all of us grown up in the 


we 7 lam a Dat 
; v a, _ belief that the use of opium was a 
bring - wear mL2.. _ peculiarly Oriental vice—somuch sothat 
“ay it has hardly occurred to us to thank 
heaven for ourimmunity from thecurse. 
A Caricature by Robert Browning, 5:, From this pleasant state of more or less 
blissful ignorance, the reader is apt to be 
rather violently aroused by H. C. Weir’s presentation of the actual facts in relation 
to the use of the baleful weed. That nearly a million dwellersin our land are addicted 
to the smoking of opium, or at least its use in one form or another, is something that 
the patriotic American will not rejoice to hear. Mr. Weir has so fortified himself, 
however, that he is unlikely to find any one of his statements successfully challenged. 


Rt Browning 
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The Sword in the Mountains 


NDER this title Alice MacGowan, author of ‘‘Judith of the Cumberlands’”’ and 
“The Wiving of Lance Cleaverage,’’ begins another of her striking stories of the 
Cumberland Mountains. The present one, 
which is likely to excel in interest and popu- 
larity anything the author has yet written, 
will have as a background the peculiar condi- 
tions that prevailed on the borderland between 
North and South before and at the time of 
the Civil War. Always the master of pic- 
turesque description, Miss MacGowan has 
found in this tale and period an opportunity 
for the portrayal of situations of unusual dra- 
matic value; and her readers need hardly be 
told that she has made the most and the best 
ofthem. Some of the historic incidents which 
she introduces are unsurpassed in the annals 
of the great war. 





Alice MacGowan 


The Month’s Fiction 


BESIDES the beginning of 

Miss MacGowan’s serial, 
this number of the magazine 
contains additional» chapters of 
‘“The Bench of Desolation,’’ by 
Henry James; ‘‘Ten Million a 
Year,’’ one of Maarten Maart- 
ens’s delightful Dutch pastels; 
“Orange Lily,’’ a dramatic story 
of Italian love and jealousy, by 
Eden Phillpotts; and “Jerry,” 
a character study of an old 
darkey, by Ruth Harrison, with 
illustrations by J. P. Pemberton. 





Iiustration by Joha P, Pemberton for “ Jerry” 
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A Stor y 
Graustark 


George Barr 
MECutcheon 








TRUXTON KING 
A Story of Graustark 
By George Barr McCutcheon, 
Author of GRAUSTARK, 
JANE CABLE, etc. 


Here is another story ot that 
fanciful and romantic land 
of Graustark where Truxton 
King, the - big handsome 
hero, fights bis battles tor 
the girl he loves 

Full-page illustrations in 


color by Harrison Fisher, 


$7. 50. 





TITLE MARKET 
By Emily Post, 
Author of THE FLIGHT OF A MOTH, etc. 


A brilliant story of complex plot, with vivid 
pictures of the rich, sumptuous lite in the home 
of one of New York’ s money kings, she draws 
gorgeous scenes of the pomp and ceremony of 
old-world courts. But she Fitts the veil to re- 
veal no less obviously the real lives of dukes 
and princes, grandes dames, old bloods and 
new, some plain American men, and a New 
York heiress Lllustrated, $1.50 


THE ISLAND OF 


REGENERATION 
By Cyrus Townsend Brady, 
Author of THE PATRIOTS, RICHARD 
THE BRAZEN, etc. 
For boldness of conception and originality of 
plot this story is one ina thousand. Fuxdl-page 
tllustrations in color by the Kinneys $7.50 


THE CITY OF BEAUTIFUL 
NONSENSE 
By E. Temple Thurston, 
Author of MIRAGE, etc. 


“As pretty and as fairy-like as a dew: “J 
sprinkled cqbweb in the morning sun.” —V. 
Limes. Mr, Thurston’s best story $7150 








THEPOOL of FLAME 
By Louis:Joseph Vance, 
Author of 
THE BRASS BOWL, 
THE BRONZE BELL, 


etc. 


A new story of love and ad- 
venture by this popular au- 
thor, in which the hero 
passes through many adven- 
tures in his effort to safely 
convey a ruby of fabulous 
size and value from Monte 
Carlo to India. 

Full-page illustrations in 
color by John Rae, $1.5 





ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 














DUTCH NEW YORK 


Manners and Customs of New 
Amsterdam in the Seven- 
steenth Century 


By Esther Singleton, 


Author of DUTCH AND 
FLEMISH FURNITURE, 


etc. 


Sixty full-page illustrations, 
showing costumes, fturni- 
ture, household utensils, 
dwellings, etc.. of the per- 
iod. Boxed, vet, $3. od 





BEAUTIFUL CHILDREN 
IMMORTALIZED BY THE MASTERS 
By C. HALDANE McFALL 


With 50 full-page illustrations 1n tour colors, 
ype ose trom the original paintings ot the 
old masters. Edited by T. Leman Hare. 

Large 8vo, boxed, net, $4.00 


CATHEDRAL CITIES OF 
SPAIN 
By W. W. COLLINS, R.I. 


60 full-page illustrations in color from paint- 
ings made expressly for this work by Mr. 
Collins. Cloth edition, Net, $3.50 

Edition de Luxe, Special net, $7.50 


INTRODUCTIONS TO 
NOTABLE POEMS 


By Hamilton Wright Mabie, 
Author of MY STUDY FIRE, etc, 


A collection of some of the greatest poems of 
the English language, with an introductory es- 
say by Mr. Mabie. Handsomely printed aod 
bound, with portraits of the poets. Net, 
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THEIR HEARTS’ 
DESIRE 


By 

Frances Foster Perry 
A sweet and tender little 
tove-story. Will doubtless 
be one of the leading holi- 
day books for 1909. Numer- 
ous illustrations in color by 
Harrison Fisher ; decora- 

tions by T. B. Hapgood. 
Boxed, net, $2.00 
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Pm. 11 
ky F. A. Stokes 

Robert Barr knows how to write a romance that is fy Compapy, 
. ° °° 333 Fourth Ave, 

well plotted, clean, dashing, with a real full- laf Ben York, N.Y. 


blooded hero, and a true heroine. CARDILLAC Ky) bei cee Mee 


trated pamphlet (colored 


is his best since “Tekla.” It will fully satisfy Ly Perma nung gy 


the lover of good reading—it’s trim and Ky itnadieniat cota 
straight - from-the-shoulder. Robert Barr ee 
knows how. KY, 
@ 
FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY —_amaeiaaasaecaaataaamasisiee 3) 


Publishers New York 4 
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| THE BIG BOOKS OF 1909 














NOW FOR THE SOUTH POLE 


Lieutenant Shackleton’s own narrative 


The Heart «=. Antarctic 


A Complete Record of His Antarctic 
Voyage of 1907-1909 

Nothing could be more timely than the publica- 
tion of this wonderful work by a real discoverer 
whose achievements have placed him on a plane 
with such explorers as Peary and Cook. Although 
his goal lay in the opposite direction, and his 
path led into a much less explored section, he 
succeeded in locating the South Magnetic Pole 
and came almost within sight of the South Pole. 

This will be the first exhaustive work on a sub- 
ject that is creating a veritable sensation in all 
parts of the civilized world at the present time. 
It is not merely made up of newspaper articles 
and fragmentary sketches, but is Lieutenant 
Shackleton’s ow account of a wonderfully suc- 
cessful expedition, carefully planned. Outside of 
the important scientific facts and discoveries re- 
vealed in the book, it is full of exciting adven- 
ture, and will undoubtedly be recognized as the 
greatest work of exploration of the year. 

READY IN NOVEMBER 
12 color plates, 3 maps, and over 300 illustrations 
rom photographs. 
Royal octavo. Two volumes. Cloth, $10.00 net 


THE BIG NOVEL OF 1909 
Robert Hichens’ Greatest Novel 


Bella Donna 


This noted author 
has returned to the 
region of his great- 
est triumph, Africa, 
and set his scenes 
in that wonderful 
country. ‘Bella 
Donna’”’ is infinitely 
more human than 
*“*The Garden, of 
Allah,’ and the 
Egyptian setting is 
one peculiarly suit- 
ed to Mr. Hichens’ 
extraordinary tal- 
ent. The newstory 
opens in London, but quickly changes to the Nile 
and the Egyptian pyramids, temples, and desert, 
wkere the reader is immediately enchanted by the 
mystical charm of that alluring atmosphere. 

It is a powerful drama—a contest between ma- 
terialism and idealism, between a man who loves 
the soul and a woman who adores the body. 


12mo. Decorated cloth, $1.50 








CHARMING GIFT BOOKS 
Legends :. Alhambra 


By WASHINGTON IRVING 
With an introduction by HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE 


Irving’s famous eight 
legends of the Alham- 
bra, with the elaborate 
illustrations especially 
drawn for them by Mr. 
Hood, and most care- 
ful reproduction and 
tasteful bookmaking, 
render this volume the 
most attractive and 
valuable holiday book 
of the season of 1909. 


Elaborately tllustrated 
with seven Sull-page pict- 
ures in color, marginal 
decorations, lining - pa- 
ters, and special cover de- 
sign in colors and gold, 
by George HW’. Hood. 

, a cy Z Quarto. Decorated cloth, 
$2.50 net. Ina box. 








The Lilac Girl © Wiisour 
BARBOUR 

Author of “My Lady of the Fog,” “Holly,” “Aw Orchard 

rincess,”’ “Kitty of the Roses,” ete. 

Those who are fond of dainty books always watch for 
Ralph Henry Barbour’s annual holiday romance, as it is 
sure to be a delightfully charming tale of the old, old 
story, yet ever new. 

Illustrated in color, by Clarence F. Underwood, and border 
decorations throughout. Small quarto. Decorated cover in gold 
with medallion. Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. Ina box. 








BIG GAME HUNTING 


Hunting in British East 
Africa 


By PERCY C. MADEIRA 


The author has just completed this record of a 
highly successful hunt through the wilds of Africa. 
For years Mr. Madeira has been known as a 
hunter of big American game, and now his ex- 
ceptional success with rifle and camera in the 
African veldt and jungle has resulted in this fine 
book, which covers a great variety of interest and 
adventure, and shows what perils big game sports- 
men have to go through. He has only recently 
returned to the United States with an unusually 
fine collection of trophies, after having hunted 
over much the same ground Mr. Roosevelt is 
now covering. 

The illustrations, reproductions of photographs 
from the author’s own camera, are truly remark- 
able. These include pictures of big game, and 
small as well, interesting camp scenes, and 
glimpses of hunts. It is without doubt the most 
comprehensive and up-to-date sporting book of 
the year. 


READY IN NOVEMBER 
Over 100 illustrations. Octavo. Cloth, $5.00 net 








J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY batkpetenia 
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The Greatest Bargain Ever Offered 
































SI O SECURES THIS GREAT 
e REFERENCE LIBRARY 

This magnificent reference work, costing three-quarters of a 
million dollars to produce, is a dictionary and encyclopedia com- 
bined. In fullness of definitions, number of words defined and 
accuracy, it is superior to reference works selling for five times 
its price. It has been recently revised and enlarged by a staff 
of American editors. Its five big volumes contain an inex- 
haustible mine of information on every subject, defining 250,000 
words. Our bargain offer takes off two-thirds the price, and we 
pass the work on to you at less than one-third the price of any 
other first-class reference work. We send the complete set to 
your home for examination without charge, and if you decide ‘to 
keep it a first payment of $1.00 secures the set. 





VOl ] 


A- COAI FIVE MASSIVE VOLUMES 


There are five volumes, each one foot tall, and strong and handsomely 
bound in three styles of binding. The set contains 5000 pages and thou- 
sands of illustrations. It is up-to-date in every particular. It is absolutely 
reliable; the names of its editors are among the greatest in every field of 
research, As a dictionary, it defines 25,000 more words than any other dic- 
tionary. As an encyclopedia it treats 50,000 subjects, covering the whole 


Half Leather Binding "01d of human knowledge. 


Mark and Mail this Coupon 
Free For Examination THE WERNER CO., Akron, Ohio Pstsam’s 11-0 


If you reply at once, we will send you a You may send me on approval for 10 days one set of the 
AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIC DICTIONARY, bound in the 
complete set at once, all express charges style indicated by having the ‘* X "’ beside. 


prepaid, for examination. If you like the Full Sheep Binding. Regular price $64.00, I will pay 


for the same if I decide to keep the books, as follows: 
$1.00 after I examine them and $2.00 a month until your 


books you can pay for same in little special price of $25.00 is paid. 
monthly installments. If you don’t like Half Morocco Binding. Regular price $56.00. I will 


ay for the same, if I decide to keep the books, as follows: 














them, return them to us and we will pay 5s, after 5 szaming them, cad S240 5 month eatll yous 
return charges. Library Cloth Binding. Regular price $42.00. I will 


By for the same, if I decide to keep the books, as follows: 
1.00 after I examine them and $2.00 a month until your 


Mail the Coupon To-Day. \€=a special price of $16.00 is paid. 


You are to send the set of five volumes, delivery charges 





This is only a limited edition, and will not paid. If not satisfactory I will return books within 10 days 
last long You must reply promptly to after delivery, at your expense for return charges. 
take advantage of the bargain, WN oc cucccdeinenucatedecdcncdateawe deedudsdeeatedsees 
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THE WERNER CO., Akron, O. 
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FORTHCOMING 


BOOKS 





The Education 
of the Will 


A theoretical and practical dis- 
cussion with suggestions and exer- 
cises for strengthening the _ will. 
By Jules Payot, Litt.D., Ph D., 
Rector of the Academy of Aix, 
France. Translated from the French 
by Smith Ely Jelliffe, M.D., Visiting 
Neurologist, City Hospital, Instruc- 
tor in Materia Medica and Thera- 
peutics, Columbia University, N. Y.; 
translator of Dubois’s ‘ Pyschic 
Treatment of Nervous Disorders.” 
Cloth, 12mo. Price, $1.50 net. 
Ready October 20th. 


The Doors of Life, 
or Little Studies 
in Self-Healing 


By Walter DeVoe. 
Price, $1.00 net. 

In his preface Mr. DeVoe says expe- 
rience has taught him that ‘the 
words contained in this little book 
are vital words, charged with heal- 
ing potency for every receptive 
mind.’’ Ready October 15th. 


12mo, Cloth. 


The Students’ 
Standard 
Dictionary 


Full Morocco. Thin Paper Edition. 
Revised and Enlarged. This Thin 
paper edition of the Students’ 
Standard Dictionary is printed on 
a fine quality of Bible paper, thus 
very materially reducing the 
weight. Bound flexibly in Morocco. 
full gilt edges, silk head-bands, gold 
veined marble paper linings and 
cloth joints, thumb-indexed, it 
makes a volume of the utmost 
durability. 

This is the ideal Dictionary for the 
general use of teachers, school 
pupils, home and office use of busi- 
ness men, and all who desire a 
work that is reliable, handy, and 
that is bound for a lifetime of 
practical usage, This dictionary is 
wonderfully comprehensive in vo- 
ecabulary, and contains hundreds 
of modern terms not found in any 
other abridged dictionary. Price, 
$5.00. Ready October 30th. 


The Spirit of the Ghetto 


Revised Edition. No other book has 
ever given so clear an insight into 
the life of the Jewish East Side. 
The illustrations by Joseph Epstein 
have already awakened commenda- 
tion because, not only of their 
quaintness but of their truth to life 
as Mr, Epstein has known and ob- 
served it. By Hutchins Hapgood. 
12mo, Cloth, Price, $1.25 net. Now 
eady. 


Washington, Its Sights 
and Insights 


Revised Edition. By Harriet 
Earhart Monroe. Attractively 
bound in Cloth. Price, $1.00 net. 
This volume now forms in its new 
shape a complete picture of the in- 
teresting streets, public buildings, 
and grounds of the National capital. 
Now Ready. 


Speeches of 
William Jennings Bryan 


With a biographical introduction by 
Mary Baird Bryan, his wife. In two 
volumes, 12mo. Fach volume with 
portrait frontispiece. Sold sepa- 
rately or in aset. Price, $1.00 net, 
per volume. Ready October 30th, 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pub., 44-60 East 23d St., New York 
















speak in public, 


and all, without fear and trembling. 


GIVE HIM 
15 MINUTES 








And Address Meetings— 
Make After-Dinner Speeches— 
Propose Toasts— 
Tell Entertaining Stories— 
Every professional and business man is frequently called upon to 
Political meetings, fraternal gatherings, dinners, etc., make insistent demands upon 
him, and afford endless opportunities and requests for appropriate speech. 

Are you able to appear to advantage upon such occasions? 
concise, and convincing language? 


Grenville Kleiser’s Personal Mail Course in 


He Will 
Teach You 


How to 


Can you ‘‘say your say” in earnest, 

























Public Speaking Actually Teaches You How 











Simple! 


of the regular cost. 


A postal brings full particulars. 


You can carry a lesson in your pocket until you get it into your head ! 
The Cost? There’s a special class being formed now which will save Putnam readers four-fifths 
Be sure and mention this Magazine and address 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept.Q, NEW YORK 
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A New “ Aunt Jane ”’ Book 


‘The Land of Long Ago 


By Eliza Calvert Hall 


This volume of Aunt Jane’s delightful recollections of life in the Blue Grass 
country promises to be as popularas the author’s ‘*‘ Aunt Jane of Kentucky.” 
Fully tliustrated, $1.50. 


Jeanne of the Marshes 
By E. Phillips Oppenheim 


Another engrossing tale of love and intrigue by this prince of story tellers, 
With frontispiece in color and other pictures. $1.50. 


is The Castle by the Sea 


From “The Land of Long Ago” By H. B. Marriott Watson 
A tale of love and romantic adventure built around a fascinating old castle. J//ustrated, $1.50. 


Priscilla 


of the Good Intent 
By Halliwell Sutcliffe 


A story of English north country life 
told with rare charm. Cloth, $1.50. 


Richard Jefferies 


His Life and Works 
By Edward Thomas 


His first adequate biography. 
Illustrated. $3.00 net; postpaid, $3.15. 


Your Child and Mine 
Another helpful book by the author of 


“Power Through Repose.” $1.25 net; By Anne Warner 
postpaid, $1.33. “ Veronica Playfair” Delightful stories about children. 


Old Boston Days and Ways 


By Mary Caroline Crawford 


Deals in a sprightly manner with the period from the’ dawn of the 
revolution. Profusely illustrated. Boxed, $2.50 net ; postpaid, $2.68. 





Veronica Playfair 
By Maud Wilder Goodwin 


A fascinating romance of the eighteenth 
century. Jdlustrated in color, $1.50. 
’ 
Napoleon’s Marshals 
By R. P. Dunn-Pattison 


Biographies of Napoleon’s leaders. 
Portraits. $3.00 net; postpaid, $3.15. 


Nerves and Common 


Sense 
Annie Payson Call 





Two Books of Poems 
From the Book of Life The Speakers of the 
By Richard Burton House 
$1.25 net; postpaid, $1.33. By Hub B. Full 
y Hubert B. Fuller 

A Round of Rimes 

By Denis A. McCarthy Deals with the Speaker’s growing 
$7.00 net; postpaid, $1.07. power. $2.00 net, postpaid, $2.13. 





Little People Everywhere 


By Etta B. McDonald and Julia Dalrymple 


First four titles in a new series of illustrated books on child life in all parts 
of the world: Manuel in Mexico, Umé San in Japan, Rafael in 
Italy, Kathleen in Ireland. Fully illustrated. Cloth, 60 cents each, 





** Jeanne of the Marshes” 








LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 
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WILLIAM ARCHER 


THE NEW DRAMA AND 
THE NEW THEATER 


An article by William Archer, the 


foremost dramatic critic of England 









Setting forth the outlook for a stronger and higher drama 
in America and discussing the present condition of the 
stage in this country. There is no more impartial observer 
nor more reliable authority on this subject than Mr. Archer. 


McCLURE’S 


FOR NOVEMBER 
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A FEW OF HENRY HOLT 





Descriptive Fall List 








Prof. R. M. Johnston in THE FRENCH RE- 


MAGAZINE 


G CO.’S RECENT BOOKS 


on application to the Publishers 
at 34 West 33d Street 





MASTERS OF THE ENGLISH NOVEL, A Study 





VOLUTION ;: A Short History has apparently 
Succeeded in presenting his big subject clearly and 
concisely in less than 300 I2mo pages. Zhe Dial 
speaks of this ‘‘ simple, readable, and thoughtfully 
discussed narrative,” and the Record-Herald calls it 
**at once scholarly, readable, and acutely lucid.” 
Along with this new book appears a new uniform 
edition of the author’s NAPOLEON (either book $1.25 
net ; by mail, $1.35). 


The Hon. De Alva S. Alexander in the Third 
Volume of his POLITICAL HISTORY OF 
THE STATE OF O ( -84) con- 
tinues what the Aeview of Reviews calls ‘* the most 
entertaining story of state politics in American His- 
tory” and gives vivid sketches of Weed, Dean 
Richmond, Tweed, Conkling, Greeley, Tilden, 
Kelley, Grover Cleveland (with whose great victory 
‘the book ends), and many others. ($2.50 net ; by mail, 
$2.78. Circular with sample pages on application.) 


A valuable reprint is that of John Davis’s TRAVELS 
OF FOUR YEARS AND A HALF IN THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA (1798-1802), 
With Introduction and Notes by Alfred J. 
Morrison. Trevelyan in his ‘‘American Revolu- 
tion” says of this book: ‘‘Among accounts of such 
voyages, none are more life-like; an exquisitely 
absurd book, which the world, to the diminution of 
its gaiety, has forgotten.” (429 pp. 8vo. $2.50 net ; 
by mail, $2.65.) 





Charles Frederick Carter, who has learned his 
railroads from the inside, has written in his WHEN 
THE RAILROADS WERE ‘NEW a_ book 
which the Mew York Tribune describes as one 
‘‘with many of the qualities of a work of reference 
and as readable as a novel.”” The 16 authentic full- 
page illustrations are also highly attractive. ($2.00 
net; by mail, $2.16.) Logan G. McPherson 
seems to be able to make anything interesting. He 
has followed his successful WORKING OF THE RAIL- 
ROADS (3rd_ printing, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62) 
with RAILROAD FREIGHT RATES IN _ RE- 
LATION TO THE INDUSTRY AND COM- 
MERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, a boo 
which, among other things, contains a highly inter- 
esting discussion of the attitude of the voters and the 
government to the railroads and is already in its 3rd 
printing. ($2.25 net ; by mail; $2.42.) 








J. Allanson Picton’s MAN AND THE BIBLE, 


of Principles ‘and Personalities, is a notable 
new book by Prof. Richard Burton, author of 
‘* Literary Likings,” ‘‘ Rahab,” etc. In his conclud- 
ing chapter he considers ‘* The American Contri- 
bution.” ($1.25 net.) 


Witkowski’s GERMAN DRAMA OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENIURY is a Temarkably brilliant 


and compact monograph on Hauptmann, Sudermann, 
Kleist, Grillparzer, and the other great modern Teu- 
ton dramatists. The Zimes Review says ‘‘ nothing at 
the same time so comprehensive and terse has 
appeared on the subject.” Translated by Prof. L. E. 
Horning. ($1.00 net.) 


H. E. Krehbiel’s CHAPTERS OF OPERA, already 
in its second printing, is the leading work on opera 
in New York by a leading authority : full of brilliant 
criticism, description, and anecdote, and splendidly 
illustrated. He tells of New York opera from the 
earliest days through Hammerstein’s second season. 
($3.50 net ; by mail, $3.74. Illustrated circular.) 


Lavignac’s MUSIC AND MUSICIANS, an older, 


but standard work both brilliant and comprehensive, 
is in its 8th printing. ($1.75 net; by mail, $1.91. 
Circular with sample pages.) 


Three Notable Books for the Young 
THE SECRET OF OLD THUNDERHEAD, by 


ouise Godfrey Irwin, tells the stirring experi- 
ences of some city young folk who visit their coun- 
try cousins on a Vermont farm. (Illustrated by 
Victor Perard. $1.50.) 


THE CAVE OF THE BOTTOMLESS POOL, by 
Henry Gardner, is the equally stirring HUNT- 
ING sequel to his Witter Whitehead’s Own 
Story which the Chicago Tridune finds ‘* undeni- 
ably brisk and fascinating.” The new story is full 
of adventure, and passes in a summer school camp. 
($1.50.) 

Charies P. Burton certainly has the heart of a boy, 
and in THE BOB'S CAVE BOYS ($1.50), a 
sequel to his Boys o ob’s Hill, has drawn 
youngsters who are ‘‘ all hot sand and ginger.” The 
new book, illustrated by Perard, is just issued, but 
bids fair to equal the popularity of its predecessor, 
which is already in its sixth printing. 











Two Important Announcements 
Wm. De Morgan’s new novel IT NEVER CAN 
HAPPEN AGAIN will be Issued Nov. 16th. 





the Rev, Thomas R. Slicer says, is ‘* luminous truly 
andinspiring.” It considers the Bible of our fathers, 


of Protestant and Lollard times, of the Middle and 
Dark Ages, of the Church’s Silver Age, and in its 
relation to Primitive Christianity, Religion, Morals, 
and Social Evolution. ($2.00 net ; by mail, $2.16.) 


($1.75.) 
LETTERS FROM G. G., which created such wide- 
A RRR Se RNR SAS RRS SO AONE 


spread enthusiasm when they appeared this year in 
the American Magazine, is now ready. (16mo, $1.00 
net ; by mail, $1.06.) 















NEW FROM COVER TO COVER 
WEBSTERS NEW INTERNATIONAL 


_ DICTIONARY 


ISSUED 


This new book exceeds in 
convenience, quantity, and qual- 
ity, the old International as much 
as that surpassed the Unabridged. 


Editor in chief, Dr. W. T. Harris, Late United 
States Commissioner of Education. 


The Webster Tradition Developed by Modern Scientific Lexicography. 7 Key to 
Literature of Seven Centuries. o General Information Practically Doubled. 
Divided Page: Important Words Above, Less Important Below. og Contains 
More Information of Interest to More People Than Any Other Dictionary. 


Over 400,000 Defined Words and Phrases. 
2700 Pages. 6000 Illustrations. 


GET THE BEST 
IN SCHOLARSHIP, CONVENIENCE, AUTHORITY, UTILITY. 


Ask your bookseller for the NEW INTERNATIONAL or write for Specimen Pages to 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 


You will do us a favor to mention this magazine. 


































Braun’s Carbon Prints 


Direct Reproductions of Ancient and Modern Master= 
pieces in the principal Galleries of the World. Also 
Architectures, Sculptures and Views of Switzerland. 
256 Fitth Ave. A Collection of Over 100,000 Plates 


Bet. 28th and 29th Streets 











Extract from General Catalogue with over 800 Illustrations, 50 
Rew Work cents. Free to Educational Institutions. 

General Catalogue, in French text, not illustrated, $1.00. 
Illustrated booklet on application BRAUN, CLEMENT & CO. 








No otker branch house 
in America 
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NEW AND IMPORTANT WORKS 
OF HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


The Ships and Sailors of Old Salem 


By RALPH D. PAINE 


In this book a worthy record has been made of a brilliant era of American achievement. From the Atlantic 
seaports and particularly from Salem, there was, during the years between the Revolution and 1812, a commerce 
that extended to all parts of the world, by means of American ships which were the superiors of any on the ocean. 
Their captains, their exploits against pirates and blockading British war-ships, their traffics and discoveries, and the 
fame they brought Salem and their country, are here gathered from the original logs, letters and archives. 


Profusely Illustrated. Large 8vo. Net $3.50 


The Conquest of the Missouri 


By JOSEPH MILLS HANSON 


Captain Grant Marsh, who brought the news of Custer’s destruction to the outer world by his steamer the 
Far West, is the living hero of “‘ The Conquest of the Missouri.” Captain Marsh was in the forefront of the 
white advance over the Missouri's wild territory, and the services he Paes oe to the United States Government in 
its various Indian campaigns, with his other exploits, have enabled his biographer to write a book that combines 
the authority, accuracy and fulness of a history with the adventurous story of a brave man’s career. 


Profusely Illustrated. Large 8vo. Net $2.00 


Stephen A. Douglas 


By CLARK E. CARR 


This is the most searching and analytic’ review of Douglas's career ever written, and no man is better equipped 
to do it than Colonel Carr. ‘The Little Giant” is placed in a new Wight, and his greatness is in in the 
most illuminating manner. An appendix gives some of Douglas's greatest speeches, 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Net $2.00 


Cyrus Hall McCormick 


By HERBERT N. CASSON 


This is a remarkable life of the inventor of the Reaper. Cyrus McCormick emancipated the American farmer 
from the slavery of the soil and made him the master of the wheat instead of its servant, and Mr. Casson’s account 
of the struggles by which this was accomplished will take its place as the record, not of a man’s life merely, but of 
the greater part of a nation’s. Mr. Casson is the author of “The Romance of Steel" and ‘“ The Romance of the 


Reaper.” With photogravure frontispiece and 25 other illustrations. 12mo. Net $1.50 


Something of Men I Have Known 


By ADLAI E. STEVENSON 


Mr. Stevenson’s long public career has given him a wide acquaintance with men of national and international 
fame, and he writes charmingly and intimately of these political and professional associates. His observations are 
keen and his book is a distinct addition to reminiscential literature. 


Fully Illustrated. Large 8vo. Net $2.75 


In Preparation 


Abraham Lincoln—tnhe Tribute of a Century 
Edited by COLONEL NATHAN WM. MacCHESNEY 


This volume contains the principal speeches and accounts of the most notable Lincoln Memorial exercises 
which occurred during Centenary week throughout the country. It is a valuable addition to Lincolniana.. 


Illustrated. Large 8vo. Net $2.50 
A. C. McCLURG & CO., Publishers 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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BY HAROLD MacGRATH 


Author of ‘‘The Man on the Box,’ *‘ The Lure of the Mask,” 
‘* Half a Rogue,” ete. 


The Goose Girl 


MacGrath has never written so engaging a 
romance. It glows with kindliness, good cheer 
and love. It’s impossible to read THE GoosE 
Girt and keep the sunlight from your soul. 


Goose 





Illustrated by ANDRE GASTAIGNE. $I/.50 postpaid 








BY HERBERT QUICK 7 


Author of “Double Trouble” 


Virginia of the Air Lanes 


Herbert Quick has seized a romantic moment for the airship novel. Delicious 














humor permeates the whole book ; the romance of young love colors it all; and 3 ry : 
the wings of bright imagination lift it to regions of delight. oe * be 
Strikingly illustrated by W. R. LEIGH. $1.50 postpaid of ab 
Illust 
BY MARIA THOMPSOK DAVIESS BY EMERSON HOUGH 
Mi S Author of The Mississippi Bubble 
iss Selina Lue 54-40 or Fight | 
The heart-catcher is out again. You Out of the annexation of Oregon and BY M 
might just as well hand over yours, for Texas, Emerson Hough has woven a 
ato ion’ Miss Selina Lue.” story more romantic than any tale of an- . 
pinster, storekeeper, and general cient times. The romance of great days 
neighborhood manager, she is a very in the nation’s making—the history of The 
real and delightfully funny character. great men in the fight for home and for 
lilustrated by country. Illustrated by 
PAULJ. MEYLAN. $1.00 postpaid A. 1. KELLER. $1.50 postpaid 
“We 
BY GEORGE RANDOLPH CHESTER the aut 
Author of “The Making of Bobby Burnit” oa Ean 
The Cash Intri ew: 
e Cash Intrigue — 
Mr. Chester has seized with vigor upon a dream of the utmost possible reach mean 
of American financial power, turned it to the uses of romance, and realized it t 
through characters of tremendous energy, heroic passions and gigantic ambitions. 


From ‘Virginia of the Air Lanes” 


Illustrated by M. LEONE BRACKER. $1.50 postpaid 
——— JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY’S TI 
: Old School-Day Romances wed 























et). R ILEY _ From this title it is easy to imagine the kind of poem that Riley has written, It’s a Riley sub- make 
rs 1D Ole Oe ject, if ever there was one, homely, humorous, touching. The familiar scenes ; the old accustomed formu! 
z places ; the little trials that seemed so great, the little joys that 4illed the heart completely,—all Futrel 
ot i JAMES these are here glorified with the golden light of Riley’s wonderful genius. 
. SRILES oO oO ol FULLY ILLUSTRATED AND DECORATED IN COLOR BY EARL STETSON ms 
A CRAWFORD. BOXED, CLOTH, $1.50 POSTPAID B 
° 
e 
a Riley Roses The 
a A collection of Riley’s famous poems of the queen of flowers, including that ever popular classic, The 
dl : Otp-FasHionEp Rosgs, illustrated by HowaRp CHANDLER CurisTy. Several of these drawings his fa 
- ‘ are compositions, not single heads, very beautiful in their conception and execution, indicating felony 
Ny ‘ a again that Mr. Christy has caught the spirit of Mr. Riley’s inimitable verse. ment, 
ee co ap) ILLUSTRATED BY HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY. DECORATIONS BY FRANKLIN incide: 
BOOTH. SIZE 7X9 INCHES, CLOTH, $2.00 POSTPAID 
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BY FREDERIC S. ISHAM 


Author of ** The Strollers,” ‘* Under the Rose,” ete. 


a Half a Chance 


























1s 
. The romantic incidents of its plot—the wreck of the 
convict ship, the rescue, the strange events on the desert 
isle, the return, the recognition, the 
man-hunt, the pursuit, the splen- 
did climax—they are thrilling 
enough to take your breath 
away. 
ILLUSTRATED BY HERMAN PFEIFER 
$1.50 Postpaid 


By ANDRE GASTAIGNE, THE FAMOUS ARTIST 


The Great Novel of the Vaudeville Stage 


The Bill-Toppers 


A master-hand has set forth in fiction the whole vaudeville world | al 
f 
} 








and we have what is not only a work of genius but the final as 
as well as the first complete and fully colored picture. It is a gale 
of a book. 


Illustrated with twenty-five pictures by the Author. 


pocecemarenetiti 





Cover picture b y y) 
HARRISON FISHER. $1.50 postpaid if Fie 
BY MARY ROBERTS RINEHART ed 


BY 
ny Author = ; i GEORGE RANDOLPH CHESTER 7 
The Circular Staircase Author of * The Cash Intrigue,” i 


The Man in The Making of (| 
Lower Ten} Bobby Burnit 


‘We expect something good from 
the author of The Circular Staircase, 


When his eccentric old father left him three 


and we certainly have it in The Man § Millions with a trustee who had a dimple in her Sa 
in Lower Ten."’ — San Francisco§ chin, what happened to Bobby was a plenty. i 
Argonaut Illustrated by \ ae 
Illustrated b From ‘‘ The 
HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY | J. MONTGOMERY FLAGG AND F.®. GRUGER . Bill. Toppers” 
1.50 postpaid $1.50 postpaid 








By JACQUES FUTRELLE HARRISON FISHER’S 


Author of ** Elusive Isabel” 


The Diamond Master American Beauties 


How to make diamonds out of brown sugar, , : 
how to make love bloom in young hearts, how to Twenty-one perfect American Beauties 
make romantic excitement out of scientific artistically arranged ina golden vase. Mr.g 


formule—these are secrets possessed by Jacques © , i ion to thisz 
Futrelle. Frontispiece by Herman Pfeifer. Fisher’s new and only commetnnts “3 


















Cloth. $1.00 postpaid year’s Christmas festivities. WSs 
EE ee Beautiful in drawing, exquisite in color, 
By ELEANOR M. INGRAM fascinating in appeal, these types of Ameri-§ 


can womanhood disclose Mr. Fisher at% 
The Game and the Candle the very top of his artistic career. Thisf 


_ The hero is a young American who, to save | book may well be called the Gift of Gifts. 
his family from poverty, deliberately commits a E J > 
felony. Then follow his capture, his imprison- J Pictures in Color by Harrison Fisher 


ment, his rescue by a Russian Grand Duke, each Crawford é. 
incident more tense and daring than its predecessor. Decorated by E arl Stetson sete 
Illustrated by Size 9x 11 inches, jacket in full color and go 








P.D. Johnson. $1.50 postpaid cloth, boxed. $3.00 postpaid 


noaiaeniats THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
INDIANAPOLIS 
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3 Myrtle Reed’s New Novel 


There is probably no other living writer who has the extraordinary popu- 
larity of WCyrtle Reed. There is always a large circle of readers waiting 
for each of her new books as it appears. | But the remarkable feature of 
Miss Reed’s popularity is that each one of her books continues to show 
increasing sales every year. This ever widening circle of readers is now 
taking delight in the story just ready, 


Old Rose and Silver 
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Nota‘ problem, ”  de- 
tective”’ or a “ character 
study” story. Justa | 
charming, andaltogether _ 
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wholesome love story, 


_ 





full of delicate touches 
of fancy and humor. A 
| book that leaves a 
pleasant taste in the 


See 





memory, and one that 
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you will recommend to 
your friends. 

















Other Books by Myrtle Reed 


FLOWER OF THE DUSK. LAVENDER AND OLD LACE 

AT THE SIGN OF THE JACK-O’ LANTERN THE MASTER'S VIOLIN 

LOVE LETTERS OF A MUSICIAN THE SPINSTER BOOK 

LATER LOVE LETTERS OF A MUSICIAN LOVE AFFAIRS OF LITERARY MEN 
A SPINNER IN THE SUN THE SHADOW OF VICTORY 


Miss Reed’s Books are peculiarly adapted for dainty yet inexpensive gifts. Chey 
are printed in two colors on deckle-edge paper, and beautifully bound in four distinct 
styles: each, cloth, $1.50 net; red leather, $2.00 net: antique calf, $2.50 net ; 
lavender silk, $3.50 net. 


NEW YORK G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS LONDON 
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RETROSPECTIONS OF 
AN ACTIVE LIFE 


By JOHN BIGELOW 


It is generally conceded that this great work is “ the book of 
the year.” It covers the period of the author’s life from 1817 
to 1867, and it deals with happenings and persons of the 
greatest importance. The author was born in New York 
State in 1817, and to the present day has engaged himself in 
patriotic interests of the first rank. As editor, author, and 
publicist, as Consul and, Minister to France, he has rendered 
services of the highest value to the Republic. Besides, he has 

enjoyed the privilege of friendship with most of the prominent personages of the past half century 

in England and France, as well as in his own country. The wealth of anecdote and corre- 

spondence which the volumes contain gives the work a wide range of personal interest. The 

book will bring new light to bear on vexed questions of history, and it can be safely said no 

future history of the period covered can be written without a considerable dependence on its 
~ authority. 








as'] 











The work has been set up, printed, and bound by the DeVinne Press 
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Forty-eight illustrations, 3 volumes, quarto, boxed; net $12.00, carriage extra. Circular on application, 
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By its stirring dramatic appeal, its varied in- : THE W 1V Ne 0 
terest, its skilful artistry, Miss MacGowan’s ~ LANCE AT EAVERA \( c| 
new Tennessee mountain story marks a long oN 
step in advance beyond her earlier novels. _It 


in this book—notably the proud high-spirited 
mountain beauty who is the heroine, and the 
bold and fiery young hero who will surely stand 
high in the good graces of readers of the tale— 
and a company of distinct types drawn with a 
graphic and spirited hand, a company moved 
by strong passions—love, and hate too, green 
jealousy and black revenge. 


The Wiving of 


Lance Cleaverage 


By the author of “ Judith of the Cumberlands,” etc. 
With 6 Illustrations in Color by Robert Edwards. $1.35 net. (By mail, $1.50) 


Mss. Wil Frid W ard’s New Novel 


Mrs. Ward's latest book is the romance of a mysterious bequest. Sir David 
Bright, a distinguished soldier and prominent figure in London society, has died 
leaving the bulk of his immense fortune not to his wife, but to an unknown woman 
iving in Florence. Starting with this somewhat melodramatic situation, the author 
has told a fascinating story of London life marked by pictures of the great world, 
a presentation at court, and all the lesser observances of fashionable society, with 
moving and sympathetic character studies, and throughout a strong and striking 


plot. Great Possessions might be called the English House of Mirth. 


Great Possessions 


Crown 8vo. $1.35 net. (By mail, $1.50) 
Putnam's G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS  keickertocke: 


Magazine EW YORK AND LONDON Press 


is an interesting company that is brought together (FP 
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By the Author of ““WHEN IT WAS DARK.”’ 


‘ 


THE SOCIALIST 


By GUY THORNE 








4a ‘a. 
| “ A story that leads one on by its boldness, its vigours, its in- 
teresting realism of both ducal splendour and evil squalor, and by 
the individual interests it attaches to social phases and problems. 
Che Socialist contains plenty of dramatic description and intensely 
studied character to remind one of When It Was Dark and other 
well-staged and effectively managed story-dramas from the same 
clever pen.” —The Dundee ,Advertiser. 


“ A work of absorbing interest, dealing with one of the burning 
questions of the day in a manner alike entertaining and instructive. 
Mr. Thorne has taken considerable pains to explain the real mean- 
ing of Socialism as understood and taught by leaders of what may 
be styled the higher social movement. We congratulate the author 
on having produced a first-class novel full of feeling and character, 


and with an eminently useful mission." —The Irish Independent. 














Crown 8vo. $1.35 net. 





(By mail, $1.50) 
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“A Great Novel.”—N. Y. Times. 


FRATERNITY 


BY 


JOHN GALSWORTHY 


Crown 8vo, $135 net. (By mail, $1.50) 


“Mr. Galsworthy is a realist, but he does not trace his descent from Zola. . . . 
His realism is infused with poetry, and it deals with universals rather than with 
localized pettiness, It has warmth and color, and that spiritual exaltation of insight 
into the heart of humanity which is one of the attributes of genius. In conception 
and in execution Fraternity must be justly termed @ great novel.”,—N. Y. Times. 


“A book to read and to think about.”—P/ila. Record. 





“A vital book.” —Chicago Evening Post. 


PLAYS sy JOHN GALSWORTHY 
THE SILVER BOX—JOY—STRIFE 
Crown 8vo, $135 net. (By mail, $1.50) 


“There is no one writing in England or America to-day more worth reading than 
Mr. Galsworthy.”—JV. Y. Globe. 


“The dialogue is more than clever, . . . the character drawing superb, the 
philosophy highly suggestive as well as penetrating. Few men are producing more 
sincere or significant plays than these three by Mr. Galsworthy.”—San Francisco 
Bulletin, 











OTHER BOOKS BY MR. GALSWORTHY 


THE COUNTRY HOUSE 
THE MAN OF PROPERTY 
THE ISLAND PHARISEES 


VILLA RUBEIN A COMMENTARY 
Each $1,50 Postpaid 
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Big Bargains in 


Good Books 





1. Extraordinary Value in Some 
Really Great Books 


A series of the World’s Masterpieces. In every 
case the text is complete. They are printed in ex- 
cellent type on good paper, with illustrations, and are 
attractively bound. Special introductions have been 
written by Goldwin Smith, Saintsbury, Andrew Lang, 
President Hadley, Edward Dowden, and others. 

They are thoroughly satisfactory library editions, 
and the best values ever offered by us. Nothing 
cheap about them but the price. 

Originally made to sell only in complete sets at 
$3.50 per volume. 


Now offered separately at $1. 


(20 cents extra by prepaid express) 
20 page descriptive circular sent on request. 
TITLES 


Rawlinson’s Ancient History . ° ° ‘ 
Hallam’s History of the Middle Ages ° ° 
Greene’s History of the English People . 
Carlyle’s History of the French Revolution 
Creasy’s Decisive Battles of the World. 
Montesquieu’s Spirit of the Laws e 
Mill’s Political Economy 
De Tocqueville’s Democracy in America ° 
Plato and Aristotle . 
Bacon’s Advancement of "Learning and Novum 
Organum ° e ° e 
Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason 
Hegel’s Philosophy of History 
Demosthenes’ s Orations e 
Cicero’s Orations ° e 
Orations of British Orators : 
Orations of American Orators 
British Essays . e ° e 
American Essays e 
French, German, and Italian Essays 
Persian and Japanese Literature . . 
Hindu Literature . ° ° 
Chinese and Arabian Literature ° ° é 
Sacred Books of the East 
ee by Browning, Moliére, Racine, Goldsmith, 
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Plays :* Ibsen, Goethe, Schiller, Sardou, etc. . 
Taine’s English Literature , 
Egyptian Literature, The Book of the Dead a 
Turkish Literature. Fables, Belles-Lettres, and 
Sacred Traditions e ° e e e é 
Hebrew Literature. Hebrew Melodies and the 
Kabbalah Unveiled e e e ‘ a 
Moorish and Malayan Literature . 
Babylonian, Armenian, and Assyrian Literature 
Memoirs of Eminent French Men and Women . 
Memoirs of Eminent English Men and Women . 
Memoirs of Historical Personages. a of 
Goethe . 
Froissart’s Chronicles of England, France, 
Spain, etc. Charles XII, —_— 


Machiavelli’s History of Florence 

Plato’s The Republic ° e e 

Ha wo, sel s The Federalist e ° e ° . 
deal Commonwealths’ . 


Dante’s Divine Comedy . e e e ° bo 
Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered . . e ° ‘ a 
The Nibelungenlied . ° ° ° * = 
Ranke’s History of the Popes” e . ¢ 


el ee ee ee ee 


Send for Our New Catalogue ( (150 pages), ‘ 


2. Standard Sets from the 
Riverside Press 


This offer comprises the work of Six 
Famous Authors. The type, paper, print- 
ing, and binding are up to the best 
traditions of the famous Press where the 
books are made. The size is Crown 
Octavo, and each volume contains a photo- 
gravure frontispiece. 

These editions are published at $2.00 
per volume. By an exceptional purchase 
and special contract we are able to offer 
a limited number at 


90 cents per volume 








1. Holmes .. 14 vols. , $28. for $12.60 
2. Hawthorne . 13 26. ** 11.70 
3. Emerson. . 12 “ 24. ** 10.80 
4. Browning . 6 “ ss * 5.40 
5. Shakespeare, 6 “ 12, “ 5.40 
6. Tennyson . 6 “ ma 5.40 


Each Set Complete and L nasties a 


12 page descriptive circular on request 





3. Two Special Bargains 


a. Oscar Wilde’s Complete Works. 15 vols. 
“With 60 etchings. Originally issued at $52. net. 
Now published at $30. 
We offer a limited number at $16. 


Sloane’s Life of Napoleon. 4 vols. 8vo. 
With roo full-page illustrations, ‘This famous 
work is published by the Century Co. at $18. net. 
We offer it at $10. 


4. Bargains in the Great 
Novelists 


Excellent editions in Crown Octavo 
Volumes, good type, well bound, com- 
plete text, and photogravure frontispieces. 
Publisher's price per volume, $2.00. 


Our price per volume, 75 cents 











Dumas... . 26vols., $52. for $19.50 
Damee . « «© « @ ™ 60. “* 22.50 
meee « « « « aq. ** 9.00 
| ee - ee 4." 9.00 
eee ee oa” 15.00 
Bulwer. . «© e 7 | 60. * 22.50 


Any set may be bought separately. 
12 page descriptive circular sent on 
daca 





‘ Bargains in Books.”’ 
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PUTNAM’S NEW BOOKS 





WHAT HAVE THE GREEKS DONE 
FOR MODERN CIVILIZATION? 


By JOHN P. MAHAFFY, LL.D. 
8vo. $2.50 net 


A series of papers in which this eminent scholar, who has all his life devoted himself to a study of 
things Hellenic, sums up concisely his conclusions regarding the influence of Greek civilization upon mod- 
ern life. These essays take a wide sweep, and present the author’s conclusions regarding the modern 
world’s political, social, literary, artistic, and philosophical heritage from the Greeks, 


MADAME, 
MOTHER OF THE REGENT 


By ARVEDE BARINE 


Author of ** La Grande Mademoiselle,’’ ‘* Princesses and Court Ladies,’’ etc. 
8vo, Illustrated, $3.00 net 


The Princess who, during the latter portion of the reign of Louis XIV. was known par excellence in 
France and throughout Europe as ‘‘ Madame,” was the second wife of Philippe of France, known as 
Monsieur Duc d’Orléans, the younger brother of Louis XIV. The record of her long years in France is 
full of dramatic incident, and the book shows the same power and skill in delicate and accurate character- 
ization of the persons referred to as gave such distinctive interest to Arvéde Barine’s two earlier volumes on 


‘* La Grande Mademoiselle.” 
MR. POPE 
A CHRONICLE OF HIS LIFE AND WORK 
By GEORGE PASTON 


Author of ‘* Lady Mary Wortley Montagu,’’ etc. 


Two volumes, 8vo, with Photogravure and other Illustrations. $6,50 net 


This book is based on the correspondence of the poet, published and unpublished, on the auto- 
biographical passages in his poems, and on the allusions to him in contemporary letters and pamphlets, 
whether complimentary or the reverse. His friendships and his quarrels are fully dealt with, while a summary 
is given of his principal works, with illustrative extracts, The author has discovered a considerable num- 
ber of unpublished letters, some of which are given in full, while the most interesting passages are quoted 
from others. 


LIFE OF JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH 


By SIR HUBERT PARRY, M.A., Mus. Doc., D.C.L. 
Professor of Music, Oxford; Director of Royal College of Music 
Author of ‘* Studies of Great Composers,’” ‘* Evolution of the Art of Music,’ etc. 


8vo. With Portrait 


A biography and a critical and historical study of the achievements of the great eighteenth-century com- 
poser, director, and performer upon the organ and piano. The eminence of Sir Hubert Parry himself as a 
composer and as a writer and student of music needs no comment. Considering the importance of the man 
who is the subject of this life, and the authority of Sir Hubert Parry as a critic and writer, no student of 
music can afford to be a stranger to this thorough and comprehensive work, 
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PUTNAM’S NEW BOOKS 





A BOOK OF PRECIOUS STONES 


The Identification of Gems and Gem Minerals and an Account of Their 
Scientific,,Commercial, Artistic, and Historical Aspects 


By JULIUS WODISKA 
8vo, With 32 Full-page Illustrations and 4 Colored Plates, $2,50 net, 


A description, in altogether a new fashion, of gems and gem minerals, their nature and history, com- 
prehensible to every reader, and of prime value to students and to jewelers. 

The general reader will enjoy the simple descriptions of the origin, development, and treatment of the 
diamond, sapphire, and other precious stones, as well as of the beautiful semi-precious stones. The art 
and industry of mounting gems is somewhat elaborately covered, especially as exemplified in the work of 
students at technical schools and the many unattached workers in jewelry designing and making who form 
a part of the Arts and Crafts movement. Some of the quaint superstitions about gems in the chapter on 
folk-lore have a curious interest. 


POTTERY OF THE NEAR EAST 


By GARRETT CHATFIELD PIER 


Author of ‘‘ Inscriptions on Nile Monuments,”’’ etc. 


8vo, With 64 Illustrations, Probable price,$ net. 


** During the last few months, many choice and remarkably preserved examples of the ceramic wares of 
this section of the Orient have reached our markets, examples distinctive in material, form, and ornamen- 
tation. Among these were found certain pieces of more than usual interest, since they provide us with, 
new facts in regard to the dating of certain of these early medizval ceramic productions. To present these 
facts as concisely as possible is the purpose of this monograph, which, it may be added, deals with the 
Muhammedan wares of every section of the Near East, with the single exception of those of Saracenic 
Spain, so ably treated of by Dr. Van de Put.”"—Zxtract from Author's Preface. 


THE CONQUEST OF THE ISTHMUS 


By HUGH C. WEIR 
8vo, Fully Illustrated. $2.00 net. 


It was to study the life of the men who are doing the work at Panama that Mr. Weir visited the 
Isthmus. It was not the machinery that held his attention, nor the pigeon-holed figures in the Govern- 
ment offices, nor the red-inked reports of engineering experts. It was the mem, the men who are tearing 
from the red clay two million and three million cubic yards of earth every thirty days, who are levelling 
mountains, and building the greatest dams and locks in the history of the world, 


THE COLUMBIA RIVER 


Its History, Its Myths, Its Scenery, Its Commerce 
By WILLIAM DENISON LYMAN 


Professor of History in Whitman College, Walla Walla, Washington 
Large 8vo, Very Fully Illustrated, $3.50 net, Uniform with “The Hudson River.” 


This is the first effort to present a book distinctively on the Columbia River. The author gives some 
special prominence to Nelson and the magnificent lake district by which it is surrounded. As the joint 
possession of the United States and British Columbia, and as the grandest scenic river of the continent, the 
Columbia is worthy of special atiention. 
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PUTNAM’S NEW BOOKS 





New and Enlarged Edition 


DE PROFUNDIS 


By OSCAR WILDE 


Second edition, with additional matter, edited, with an introduction, by Robert Ross 





Crown 8vo, with Portrait, $1.25 net 


In addition to the large amount of new material in De Profundis which was not included in the 
earlier editions, Mr. Ross has added some of the letters written to him from Reading Gaol which iliustrate 
Wilde’s varying moods in prison. He has included also the two remarkable contributions to the Dai/y 
Chronicle on the subject of prison life; these and Zhe Ballad of Reading Gaol being all that Wilde wrote 
after his release other than private correspondence. 


N, B.—Eleven large impressions of the first edition have already been sold. 


THE MASTERY OF DESTINY 


By JAMES ALLEN 


Author of ‘‘ As a Man Thinketh,’’ ‘*‘ From Poverty to Power,’’ ‘* All These Things Added,”’ etc. 
Crown 8vo. $1.00 net 


In this book is much that is entirely new in Mr. Allen’s work. The subject of re-birth is dealt with, 
social questions are touched upon, and there is also much valuable instruction on the training of the will 
and mind, 

The chapters and subjects dealt with are as follows : 


Deeds, Character, and Destiny Mind-Building and Life-Building 
The Science of Self-Control Cultivation of Concentration 
Cause and Effect in Human Conduct Practice of Meditation 

Training of the Will The Power of Purpose 
Thoroughness The Joy of Accomplishment 


By the Same Author 


AS A MAN THINKETH 





16mo. Full limp leather in a box, 75 cents 
Green and Gold Edition, Bound in green limp leather, full gilt stamping, $1.00 


A remarkable volume, the object of which is to stimulate men and women to the discovery and per- 
ception of the truth that they themselves are makers of themselves by virtue of the thoughts which they 
choose and encourage ; that mind is the master-weaver, both of the inner garment of character and the 
outer garment of circumstances, and that, as they may have hitherto woven in ignorance and pain they 
may now weave in enlightenment and happiness. With a definite ideal in his mind, believing in it and 
working towards it, Mr. Allen claims a man can make of himself what he wills. 
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BIG BARGAINS 
IN GOOD BOOK 








New Catalogue, 150 Pages 


Now Ready. Price Five Cents (to cover postage) 


Comprising— 


1. Fine Old English Editions in contem- 
porary bindings or newly bound 


2. Interesting Second-Hand Books 


3. Sets of Standard Authors 


4. Remainders of Current Editions 


All offered at 


Specially Low Prices 
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“Fhe Most Brilliant Historical Work of Years’’ 





Volume 5, Completing the Work, Now Ready 


The 


Greatness and Decline 


of Rome 
By Guglielmo Ferrero 








Authorized Translation. 5 Volumes. Each $2.50 net 


Vol. I. The Empire Builders Vol. II. Julius Caesar 
Vol. II. The Fall of an Aristocracy 
Vol. IV. Rome and Egypt 
Vol. V. To the End of the Reign of Augustus, A.D. 14 








“His largeness of vision, his sound scholarship, his sense of pro- 
portion, his power to measure life that has been by his observation of 
life that is—his possession of the true historical sense. . . . The 
translation is competent, and more than that, and the history is good 


reading throughout. There are no dry pages.”"—New York Tzmes. 


“If the scheme is completed as worthily as it has been begun, 
Signor Ferrero will have written a more living, a more actual, history 
of Rome than any that has yet been produced. . . . The book is 
one that can only be put down reluctantly and with a sense of grati- 
tude to the author."—T7he Academy. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE 


We have just issued an entirely new 


Annotated Catalogue (150 pages) 


of 


Novels 


Worth Reading 


Comprising— 
1. The Earlier Writers 


2. The Greater Novelists of the 19th Century 


(Detailed lists of their complete works, as well as the various 
available collected editions). 


3. A List of about 500 Novels 


Carefully selected out of the many thousand issued during the 
past 60 years that have survived their immediate day and stood 
the test of time. The list includes translations from Continental 
authors. 





Very recent publications are not considered 


Short Stories are not included, except in the collected sets. 








‘Price 5 cents (to cover postage) 


P U T N A M S 27 & Pn pa New York 
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LEATHER GOODS 

















Desk Sets 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons are now showing a most complete 
line of the latest styles in leather goods for the desk and 
Library table; also a large line of Card Cases, Pocket 
Books, Bill Folds, Portfolios, Engagement Pads, Trav- 
elling Cases. Many of these goods have been made from 
original designs controlled by this house. An early in- 
spection is invited. Send for new illustrated catalogue 
with full description. 
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The Putnams have just published a new 
novel by Myrtle Reed, an author with a large 
audience always eager to give an enthusiastic 
reception to whatever comes from her pen. 
The new novel, the title of which is Old Rose 
and Silver, is written in that elusive, inimi- 
table vein that has made the author so de- 
servedly popular. It is a story that is 
sustaining, wholesome, and far-reaching in 
its human appeal, full of delicate touches of 
fancy and bits of humor, of dainty chiselling 
and mellow charm. Daintily bound, the 
volume will commend itself by its form as 
well as by its contents. 


cS 


Mr. Guy Thorne’s new novel, The Socialist, 
which the Putnams have just published, is 
a dramatic portrayal of the social unrest and 
the clash of class on class. The author 
furrows deep into society and unearths the 
unsuspected suffering there hidden. The 
narrative is varied, brilliant, and throughout 
propelling, with a dramatic fire that stirs one’s 
blood and a pathos that grips one’s throat. 
The Bishop of London preached a sermon 
upon Mr. Thorne’s previous novel, When it 
Was Dark. One wonders whether the present 
novel with its even wider human appeal will 
not receive as illustrious a sponsorship. 


B 


Mr. Francis A. MacNutt, whose Las Casas 
and Letters of Cortes have made him a recog- 
nized authority in his field, has made a 
further contribution to the literature of early 
Spanish conquest in America by his Fernando 
Cortes, which the Putnams have just published. 
Mr. MacNutt has turned the flashlight on 
that dark period of conquest which is at once 
the glory and the shame of Spain. Cortes 
has been so generally described as a cruel 
swashbuckler that Mr. MacNutt’s presen- 
tation of his better qualities challenges 


attention. 


The remains of Oscar Wilde, which were 
buried at Badnaux in 1900, were transferred 
on July 2oth to the Pére Lachaise Cemetery, 


Saal 





where Robert Ross, the dead writer’s literary 
executor, had secured a plot. Thus have 
come, we trust, to their permanent abiding 
place, the remains of that unfortunate man, 
the dismal ending of whose brilliant career 
is set forth with such soul-searching analysis 
in De Profundis. Mr. Ross, whose interest 
in Wilde extends to his works as well, has 
included in a forthcoming edition of De 
Profundis a large amount of material not 
contained in previous editions of the book. 
This new material is made up in part of the 
letters written from Reading Gaol, which 
illustrate Wilde’s varying moods in prison. 
It includes also the two remarkable contri- 
butions to the Daily Chronicle on the subject 
of prison life. The Putnams have just pub- 
lished this enlarged edition of De Profundis. 


e 


To that large circle of readers to whom 
James Allen’s As a Man Thinketh has given 
a helpful, constructive philosophy of life, 
the announcement that the Putnams are 
about to publish another volume by the 
same author will be a welcome bit of news. 
The new volume, the title of which is The 
Mastery of Destiny, while fundamentally 
adhering to the line of thought that the 
author has made his special study, contains 
much that is entirely new in Mr. Allen’s work. 


iS 


Madame, Mother of the Regent, by Arvede 
Barine, which the Putnams have just pub- 
lished, is a graphic account of that droll figure 
the Duchesse d’Orleans, sister-in-law of 
Louis XIV. A somewhat obscure and rather 
impecunious German princess, she was thrust, 
by one of those odd whims of fate, into the 
gay court of France. A turbulent person 
with a horror for all constraint, who swore 
German fashion and whose head gear was 
always awry, she was, incongruously enough, 
mated to the fastidious and emasculated 
younger brother of Louis XIV., whose feeble 
mentality expended itself in an interest for 
personal adornment. The account of her 
ascendency over the courtly French King 
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through her robust sense of fun and unre- 
strained frankness, though it reads like fiction, 
is substantiated by history. 


as 


Mrs. Wilfred Ward’s new novel, Great 
Possessions—previously announced as The 
Bright Fortune—has just been published by 
the Putnams. It introduces the reader to 
the world of fashion with its veneer of gayety 
and its masked sorrows, its chit-chat and 
gossip and tragedy. It is a story of poy- 
erty stolidly borne and of wealth recklessly 








Mrs. Wilfred Ward 


squandered, a story of an inherited legacy 
of evil tendencies that rouses one’s pity for 
the possessor of them rather than one’s anger. 
The book might well be described as an Eng- 
lish House of Mirth. 


bs 


The Putnams have just published a volume 
entitled What Have the Greeks Done for 
Modern Civilization? by John P. Mahaffy. 
Under this title have been embraced the 
Lowell Lectures delivered by the author 
during 1908-9. Prof. Mahaffy has in this 
volume presented his conclusions regarding 
the modern world’s heritage from the Greeks. 


e 


The Putnams have just published a revised 
and enlarged edition of Lt.-Col. W. H. 
Turton’s The Truth of Christianity. Although 
the volume contains over 600 pages, there 
is scarcely a dull one among them. All the 


available space is filled with good solid 
reasoning put in simple language, which an. 
intelligent artisan can follow as easily as a 
man of education. The author’s easy flow 
of unlabored thought, his facility of ex- 
pression, and his fine gift of exposition carry 
the reader on in spite of himself. 


Miss Alice MacGowan, author of Judith of 
the Cumberlands and The Wiving of Lance 
Cleaverage, a stirring Tennessee mountain 
story just published by the Putnams, has 
very recently purchased a home at Carmel- 
by-the-Sea, in California. 

The house fronts the matchless sweep of 














Carmel Bay, from whose blue half-circle, 
rimmed by crescent sands, Father Junipero 
Serra named the Mission at this place. A 
picture of Miss MacGowan, taken on the 
beach at Carmel, is reproduced herewith, 
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J. PreRpoNT MORGAN AND HIS VARIOUS COLLECTIONS 


By GARDNER TEALL 


HE collecting of 
objects of art— 
paintings, statues, 
bronzes, ivories, 
porcelains, enam- 
els, engravings, 
tapestries, and the 
" like—has, I dare 
say, seemed, to many people, a simple 
enough thing if one has enough money 
behind it all. But it takes more than 
that—knowledge; furthermore, brains 
to make that knowledge useful. 
True, your collector may buy the 
brains of others, and reap the harvest 
of their knowledge applied to the 
acquisition of the world’s treasures; 
and yet all the gold of the Klondike, 
and all the wealth of the Indies, are 
resources in themselves insufficient 
to form a great and enduring collec- 
tion monumental of the world’s best 
art at all periods. 

The man who succeeds in forming 
such a collection must, himself, know 
much about the things he gathers 
together, and even when he associates 
others with his task (a task which 
may be his pleasure), one must put 
to his credit the fact that it takes 
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brains to detect brains, and know- 
ledge to be sure of the knowledge 
of others. 

The remarkable position held by 
Mr. J. ‘Pierpont Morgan as an art 
collector and connoisseur cannot be 
passed over with the mere recollection 
of his millions. Vagarious statis- 
ticians are fond of reporting to their 
sensation-loving publics that Mr. Mor- 
gan’s various art treasures represent 
in value the enormous sum of forty 
million dollars. I suppose they will 
supplement their useless labors by 
telling us, some day, that all these 
rare things, if placed one upon the 
other, would reach to the top of 
Mount Olympus, and back again. 
Let us hope the gods will not be 
disturbed by such news, that Gany- 
mede will not be hiding the ambrosial 
cup, nor Hermes be thrown into a 
flutter of fear for his golden thyrsus. 
What Mr. Morgan has done for art, 
and with art, has been done with 
the consistency of a constructive 
purpose, and to an extent that has 
not been approached from the days 
of the Medici to our own. It is 
significant that an Italian writer in 
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brains to detect brains, and know- 
ledge to be sure of the knowledge 
of others. 

The remarkable position held by 
Mr. J.-Pierpont Morgan as an art 
collector and connoisseur cannot be 
passed over with the mere recollection 
of his millions. Vagarious statis- 
ticians are fond of reporting to their 
sensation-loving publics that Mr. Mor- 
gan’s various art treasures represent 
in value the enormous sum of forty 
million dollars. I suppose they will 
supplement their useless labors by 
telling us, some day, that all these 
rare things, if placed one upon the 
other, would reach to the top of 
Mount Olympus, and back again. 
Let us hope the gods will not be 
disturbed by such news, that Gany- 
mede will not be hiding the ambrosial 
cup, nor Hermes be thrown into a 
flutter of fear for his golden thyrsus. 
What Mr. Morgan has done for art, 
and with art, has been done with 
the consistency of a constructive 
purpose, and to an extent that has 
not been approached from the days 
of the Medici to our own. It is 
significant that an Italian writer in 
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La_ Lettura, one of the foremost 
Latin literary journals, should have 
chosen “The Florentine Morgans of 
the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Cen- 
turies’”’ as his title for an article on 
the art-loving Medici; and that a 
Russian editor should have referred 
to Mr. Morgan as “the Medici of 
America” in turn. The allusion might 
indeed have been even less localized 
than that, since, in a dual sense, Mr. 
Morgan may well be called the Medici 
of To-day. That both the Medici of 
the good old days of the Florentine 
renaissance and Mr. Morgan of New 
York, in our own young ones, should 
have been bankers recalls the obser- 
ration of Stanley Leathes, that art 
is the foster-child of wealth, but that 
wealth is not its true parent. 

That is quite true. It is not be- 
cause Mr. Morgan is immensely rich 
that he has reached an apprecia- 
tion of art, or a desire to surround 
himself with art’s most wonderful 
creations; nor did all the gold ducats 
stamped with the Lily of the Arno 
open the soul of Lorenzo to art’s de- 
lights. A Medici or a Morgan must 
be born with a true capacity for 
that love of art which is the only 
foundation for a growing understand- 
ing of it—an understanding which 
alone enables one to become a great 
collector, in the right sense of the 
phrase, or a connoisseur, or both. 
Mr. Morgan is both. To know that 
he is, will come as a surprise to the 
many who have seen in his collecting 
only the catering of a Croesus to the 
fad of a fancy. Mr. Morgan always 
has beena sincere lover and student of 
art and of literature. His enthusiasm 
for such things was just as great at 
Gottingen, in the days of his German 
university life, as it is to-day, in the 
midst of the world’s worries. There 
he felt, as Goethe in the century 
before him had felt, a strong attrac- 
tion for those things to which Winckel- 
mann had given his very life. He 
learned, too, what Robert Louis 
Stevenson was fond of repeating, 
that he who has learned to love an 
art, or a science, has wisely laid up 
riches against the day of riches. 
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In his attitude towards public art 
Mr. Morgan has always shown his 
complete confidence in the progress 
of public taste, and what he has done 
for art publicly has always been less 
in the nature of a philanthropy than 
in the sense of a desire to see art 
housed in the hearts and souls of the 
people, realizing the joys its sunshine 
brings into life’s dark corners, and 
most of all its practical utility as 
a leaven in life’s problems. Then, 
too, Mr. Morgan has been a champion 
of good art, that phrase which used 
to anger Whistler and drive him 
to the frenzy of explaining that art 
either is or is not, and that when it 
is, it’s art—good; and when it is n’t 
good—bad, and no art at all. But 
Stevenson, again, is more patient, and 
has told us that life is hard enough 
for poor mortals, without having it 
indefinitely embittered for them by 
bad art. So in this sense, after all, 
there is no use in apologizing for the 
distinction. 

Of course, art never really intended 
to be collected, galleried, or isolated. 
Some of its producers may have 
dreamed, even now do dream, of the 
fame that comes of being found in 
goodly company, as though a saint 
in his cell were not his own best 
reward! And then there are those 
others who, with consummate skill, 
have turned ability into a shaft, 
threading it to the bow of fortune, 
anxiously alert, after the twang, for 
any striking of the bull’s-eye of a 
final labelled resting-place in the 
target of some museum or private 
collection. That is not to say that 
art has no business in such places— 
no business to create them; only in 
the time of its creation it was never 

its inspired intention, however blind 
and cajoled the centuries have been 
about the matter, merely to cause 
things to be collected to satisfy schol- 
arly curiosity, or to satiate esthetic 
cravings. True, that if what yester- 
day’s brush, chisel, graver, loom or 
wheel may have produced, intelligent- 
ly and purposefully, may not happen 
to serve to-day’s need at all, no 
one would sanction burning, for its 
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lime, a statue by Praxiteles, because 
Olympia has bowed under Time’s 
burden of years, or because the plains 
of Hellas lend asphodels to deck the 
tomb of Greek culture. Nor is Giot- 
to’s handiwork consigned to oblivion 
by any century, because the walls of 
its old convent home crumble to dust. 

Tangible memories of a glorious 
past are always an inspiration for a 
glorious future, their material form 
symbolizing the spirit that conceived 
them, and by far too precious to be 
thrust out of any civilization’s con- 
sideration, if only for this alone. 
Therefore we are always eager to 
rescue any good work of art from its 
vicissitudes, and to give it shelter in 
public or private collections. 

Art’s manifestations may be bought 
and sold, but the spirit of it never can 
be. Thus, when it is the fashion to say 
that in this or in that object of virtu 
the collector has obtained something 
that, resold, will again fetch a higher 
price, it is well to reflect that only 
his immediate necessities compel the 
true collector and connoisseur to part 
with the things that he has loved, 
that is—to let them go out of his life 
and beyond it. Then when he has 
to do that it is his greatest consolation 
to know that they have not fallen 
into the hands of the unappreciative. 
The world is too sceptical of its Cousin 
Ponses. 

I have heard some great European 
collectors declare that, although an 
unkind fortune compelled the dis- 
persal of their objets d’art, it was a 
satisfaction to feel when Mr. Morgan 
acquired them, that they were going 
into the hands of a generously enthu- 
siastic collector, even though they 
may have felt deeply a regret that an 
American, and not one of their own 
countrymen, was taking them away. 
In a sense this, in itself, was a com- 
mentary on Mr. Morgan’s personal 
interest in the things he collects, 
whether it be the weather-vane of the 
Sainte-Chapelle in Paris, which now 
adorns a Gothic pedestal in the little 
rotunda-hall of his London house, 
No. 13. Princes Gate, or Benvenuto 
Cellini’s bronze bust of the Marquis of 


Pescara, which adorns a Renaissance 
marble pedestal in his library in New 
York. 

Perhaps no collector of modern 
times has had such varied art inter- 
ests as Mr. Morgan. Not only are 
the objects he has collected interest- 
ing and representative, but they are 
masterpieces as well, coveted by the 
world’s museums. That seems to 
have been the key-note of his de- 
sire to form a notable collection— 
to acquire veritable and authentic 
masterpieces in all branches of the 
fine and industrial arts. Many of 
these things he has presented, or has 
lent, to great museums and public 
institutions; others are housed in his 
American and English houses; and 
still others are stored abroad. It 
would take a building the size of the 
Metropolitan Museum to hold them 
all, properly displayed. 

This reminds one that although 
Sir Caspar Purdon Clarke has ex- 
plained that the Metropolitian Mu- 
seum is a bonded warehouse, and 
that objects of art brought from 
abroad may be stored there and ex- 
hibited, without incurring the pres- 
ent duties imposed by the United 
States tariff laws, it should be re- 
membered that this lent little en- 
couragement to the plea for free en- 
try of works of art—a measure Mr. 
Morgan supported most loyally. As 
it is, the museums of America are over- 
crowded, and, even if private owners 
of art collections desired to bring 
over the treasures they have acquired 
abroad, the American museums would 
not begin to hold them. It would 
have been the height of extravag- 
ance for a collector to pay the recent 
exorbitant duty in every instance; 
consequently many Americans as a 
matter of principle did as Mr. Mor- 
gan felt he should do in the circum- 
stances—house part of their great 
collections in Europe until the ridic- 
ulous duty, in effect a tax, was removed 
by Congress. 

As all great private art collections 
are, sooner or later, accessible to ihe 
public, art is not, as the ignorant 
often declare it to be, a thing for the 
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From the painting by Raphael 


VIRGIN AND CHILD, ENTHRONED, WITH SAINTS 


This great painting was in the National Gallery, London, when Mr. Morgan bought 
it eight or ten years ago, and has hung there ever since 


It is only that the rich so often 
a thing possible for the 
less fortunate in worldly possessions. 
Therefore to keep a work of art out 
of the country is to keep an uplifting 


rich. 
make it 


influence out of acommunity. John 


Ruskin, however we may be neglect- 
ing him, had something sensible to 
say on the subject, condemning those 
who seem to think the public better 
off with colored tracts of the story of 
Potiphar’s wife, than ever they had 
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been with Luini paintings on their 
church walls, or Donatello carvings on 
the pillars of their market-places. Cer- 
tainly the well-directed skill of ancient 
and of modern times must mean some- 
thing to our people beyond merely 
filling their idle hours with drifting 
entertainment. 

As President of the Metropolitan 
Museum, Mr. Morgan has been un- 
tiring in his efforts to encourage the 
exhibition of those arts that would 
build up within the people the found- 
ation of a desire to create beautiful 
things themselves, and also beautifully 
useful things, as well as to recognize 
what was worth while in the artistic 
records of the ages. Thus he has 
drawn from his private collections 
many superb examples, things which 
he has felt had too great an immediate 
message to be hidden from those who 
yearned for light upon these sub- 
jects, or from those who should yearn 
for light upon them, and would, were 
the way once pointed out. South 
Kensington Museum in London is 
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particularly fortunate in obtaining 
the loan of a vast number of those 
art treasures which the tax on art 
has kept Mr. Morgan’s loyalty to a 
a cause from bringing to America. 
Although, perhaps, he would like 
nothing better than to see these 
wonderful things safe in New York, 
he, as well as any other discriminating 
citizen who recalls the causes leading 
to the Boston Tea-party, would 
consider it a public folly to pay six 
hundred thousand dollars, let us 
say, for the sixty percent ad valorem 
privilege of bringing into the country 
even a single million dollars’ worth 
of what, in one sense, and in a very 
definite one as art now stands here, 
could well be considered philanthropy. 

In the South Kensington museum 
one finds a bewilderingly extensive col- 
lection of art objects bearing the in- 
formation on each label that it has 
been “ Loaned by J. Pierpont Morgan, 
Esq.” There one finds Greek and 
Roman antiquities, enamels from 
the hand of Limousin, Courteys, the 
famous ‘‘Adam 
and Eve Cup,” 
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rare ivories 
such as_ the 
fourteenth- 
century French 
coffret known 
to connoisseurs 
as that of “La 
Chastelaine de 
Vergi’”’; a little 
bronze  Mer- 
cury, attribut- 
ed to none 
other than 
Gian da Bol- 
ogna himself; 
priceless bits 
of St Porchaire 
faience, indeli- 
bly associated 
with the mem- 
ory of Henri 
Il and of Diane 
de Poitiers; 
Chinese bowls 








IVORY SALT-CELLAR, MOUNTED IN SILVER GILT. 
GERMANY, FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


of the Wan-li 
period—per- 
haps the very 
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one Queen Eliza- 
beth presented to 
Lord Burghley; 
and the exquisite 
little Greco - Ro- 
man bronze 
“Eros, once 
shown at the Burl- 
ington Fine Arts 
Club —an_ object 
recalling the most 
perfect works of 
the Lysippian 
school. Then there 
are the beautiful 
tapestries, which 
one longs to see 
some day in Amer- 
16a? &@ Carved 
medallic panel 
attributed to AIl- 
brecht Diuirer; 
countless — eccles- 
iastical objects, 
jewelled reliquaries 
and the like ;incom- 
parable specimens 
of the majolica of 
Urbino, Gubbio, 
Deruta, Pesaro, 
Faenza, Venice; 
and again fine ex- 
amples of Caffag- 
giolo, such as the 
“ Lion of St. Mark” 
bacile, formerly in 
the Mannheim col- 
lection. It is not 
strange, then, that 
the British Gov- 
ernment and the 
authorities of the 
South Kensington 
should cherish 
within their hearts 
the hope that these 
things will remain 
in England, per- 
haps forever, and 
that the indiffer- 
ence of the United 
States towards ex- 
empting works of 
art from the ex- 
cessive duty now 
imposed should be 
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LE TRIOMPHE DE L’AMOUR 


By Jean Honoré Fragonard 
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observed abroad with satisfaction. 

Over in the National Gallery one 
finds another art loan of Mr. Morgan’s 
—this time a great Raphael, “ Virgin 
and Child, Enthroned, with Saints”’; 
reminding one that Mr. Morgan has 
brought together in his private col- 
lection a great number of the mas- 
terpieces of painting, his collection 
including at least three Lawrences, 
three Reynoldses, four Romneys, 
Turners, Raeburns, Constables, some 
splendid Gainsboroughs (including the 
famous “Duchess of Devonshire ’’), 
Hoppners, and other masters of the 
English school. Then, among the 
many others, one finds Rembrandt’s 
“Nicholas Ruts,’’ Van Dyck’s “ Earl 
of Warwick,” the “ Anne of Austria”’ 
and “ The Cardinal Infant Ferdinand”’ 
by Rubens, Clouet’s “Lady Jane 
Grey,” the noted Trevor landscape 
by Hobbema, “The Water-Mill,” and 
another Hobbema, the Holford land- 
scape—two of the most beautiful 
canvases painted by this master. Vel- 
asquez is represented by his portrait 
of “The Infanta Maria Teresa’’; and 
the ten famous Fragonards of the 
“Roman d’Amour de la Jeunesse,” 
now reset in the London house at 
Prince’s Gate, are known the world 
over to all art-lovers.* The room 
they adorn holds what is, perhaps, 
the most complete collection of eigh- 
teenth-century patch-boxes existing. 

In the Prince’s Gate house also is 
exhibited the collection of miniatures 
in which all the masters of note are 
represented. In itself, this collection 
is without a peer. Then from France 
Mr. Morgan obtained, in its entirety, 
M. Julien Greau’s collection of antique 
glass, second only to the Charvet 
collection in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, to which, with its five thousand 
examples, it would prove a perfect 
adjunct, and form an auxiliary of 
inestimable value to the student. 

In the field of early antiquities 
Mr. Morgan has made it possible 
for American scholars to study, in 
their own country for the first time, 


* The fourteen du Barry Fragonards were repro- 
duced in their entirety, for the first time in the Cri- 
TIc (now PuTNAM’s MAGAZINE) for November, 1901 


important Assyrian, Babylonian and 
Chaldean inscriptions and_ records 
at first hand. Two of the collections 
he has acquired were formerly the 
property of the Sheik Abu Habba 
and of the Reverend Father V. 
Scheil, S., J., professor of Assyriology 
at the Ecole Pratique des Hautes- 
Etudes, at the Sorbonne, Paris. As 
these include some _ seventy-three 
hundred lines of text, some dating as 
eatly aS B.C. 4000, their importance 
in the field of research, when finally 
they shall have been deciphered, will 
be immense. In his preface to one 
of the catalogues which Mr. Morgan has 
had privately printed William Hayes 
Ward says of these inscriptions: 
“Tt is the chief object, as I understand 
it, of Mr. Morgan in bringing to this 
country the written and _ figured 
monuments of the early East, such 
as tablets, seal cylinders, bas-reliefs, 
or statues, to put within the reach 
of American scholars the material 
necessary for adding to the knowledge 
of the world.”” This seems also to be 
the key-note of Mr. Morgan’s whole 
policy of collecting, whether it be 
in making a collection of precious 
gems, such as that which he gave 
to the American Museum of Natural 
History in New York, or in making 
the collection of Chinese porcelains 
shown in the Metropolitan Musuem 
through his courtesy. It would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to think 
of any branch of the fine and in- 
dustrial arts into which Mr. Morgan 
has not delved—not merely for a 
scattered object here and there, a 
precious bit to please the fancy, but 
with the purpose, which seems al- 
ways to have been successful, of 
creating in each department of the 


‘arts a representative collection of 


distinct value in the history and study 
of the progress of art. 

As a bibliophile our Medici of 
to-day is a veritable dream of Dibdin 
come true. The task of a book-worm 
would be, not so much to discover 
what Mr. Morgan’s library possesses, 
as to discover what it does not 
possess, so rich is it in the literary 
treasures of all time—the handiwork 
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of scribe and printer, illuminator, 
binder and engraver since literature 
was cradled by the hand of man. Mr. 
Morgan has acquired volumes that 
are not to be found in the British 
Museum, others that have been the 
hope, and now are the despair, of the 
Bibliotheque Nationale, and others 
which have never been 
known to the Vatican, 
Laurentian, Martian, 
or the Ambrosian Li- 
brary. One need not 
catalogue them here; 
the attempt to do so 
would be hopeless in- 
deed. What concerns 
us, and what is of im- 
portance to the Amer- 
ican public, is a reali- 
zation of the great 
service to America Mr. 
Morgan has done in 
bringing within its 
boundaries these finger- 
prints of culture; for 
neither are they here, 
nor are others to follow 
them, merely for the 
satisfaction of a whim. 
Instead, they index a 
loyal and noble  pur- 
pose of bringing to his 
fellow-Americans an 
educational influence 
which Mr. Morgan real- 
ized long ago time and 
the seas had kept from 
them. 

Such libraries as 
those of the Earl of 
Ashburnham, William 
Morris, Richard Ben- 
nett and James Toovey—which last 
Mr. Morgan purchased some years 
ago in its entirety—have yielded 
some of their greatest treasures to 
the persuasion of our Mecenas, 
who has had them fransported to 
the shelter of his own. Here we 
find the Ashburnam Gospels, that 
Golden Book of Lindau which is an 
unique example of the medieval 
binder’s craft. Through what vicis- 
situdes has it not passed! Now and 
then it has been victim to the greed 
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or necessity of some person into whose 
hands it has fallen, yet it still remains 
richly encrusted with hundreds of 
precious gems, many in their original 
settings. After all, it is monumental 
of that instinctive reverence for things 
of holy association which has per- 
mitted it to come down to this day, 


PORTRAIT OF A LADY, IN LIMOGES ENAMEL, BY 
LEONARD LIMOUSIN 


First half of sixteenth century 


so nearly intact as it is. When this 
volume left England’s shores, she 
lost one of the greatest bibliophilic 
treasures of all time. 

The great Mainz Psalter of 1459, 
printed by Fust and Schoeffer, after 
resting with Quaritch some twenty 
years, has passed into Mr. Morgan’s 
hands. In 1884 it was purchased 
from Sir John Thorold for £4950— 
the highest price up to that time 
ever paid at auction for a printed 
book. The large initial letters en- 






































From the painting by Thomas Gainsborough 


THE DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE 


This famous painting was bought by Mr. Morgan’s father, but was stolen from 
England before delivery, and brought to America and hidden for years 


by the thief, from whom 


the London dealers afterwards 


recovered it, and sold it to the present owners 


graved on wood and printed in blue 
and red ink have never been surpassed 
by specimens of this sort of orna- 
ment, produced by the united efforts 
of wood-engraver and printer. And 
where will you find a more beauti- 
ful book than the “ Naples Offices,” 
Clovio’s nine years’ task for the Car- 
dinal Alessandro Farnese? —a work 
more exquisite, if anything, than even 
the far-famed Grimani Breviary. 
There are books that have been 
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owned by emperors and empresses, 
by kings and queens, by princes and 
princesses, happy and unhappy—a 
vast number of them. Then there is 
the incomparable collection of Aldines, 
shelf after shelf of them, including 
the famous ‘“ Hypnerotomachia Po- 
liphili,’’ which Aldus Manutius printed 
in Italian at Venice, in 1499. Of this 
“dream of Pholiphilus,’ the great 
bibliophile Dibdin wrote :“‘Kverything 
in it conspires to charm the taste- 
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From the painting by Ghirlandaio 
GIOVANNA DEGLI ALBIZZI 
Once in the Palazzo Pandolfini, Florence; now in the possession of Mr. J. 
Pierpont Morgan. (This portrait is the frontispiece of Gerald S. 
Davies’s ‘‘ Ghirlandaio ”’ ) 


ful collector—ornamental capital in- cut in wood with equal elegance and 
itials, arabesque ornaments, classical felicity, a fine round Roman letter, 
compositions of figures, designed and worked in the best manner of a 
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Courtesy of the Cosmupolitan Magasine 
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ASHBURNHAM GOSPELS 


The jewelled ornamentation of this work makes it one of the most precious 
books in existence 


beautiful tint and fine substance, to 
delight the eye and gratify the judg- 
ment.” One of the most interesting 
and romantic things about the book 
was the discovery by an erudite 
Italian book-lover, as early as 1512, 
that the initial letters to the thirty- 
cight chapters of the text formed in 
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sequence the line in Latin, 
POLIAM FRATER FRANCESCI 
COLUMNA PERAMAVIT 

“Brother Francesco Colonna greatly 
loved Polia’’—an acrostic that serves 
as a confession on the author’s part 
that he loved the Polia of his story. 
Other scholars have discovered that 
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the mysterious Polia was a niece of 
the Bishop of Treviso, who died 
young, after taking the veil, leaving 
Fra Francesco to mourn her death, 
and to perpetuate the memory of 
his adoration in this manner. 

Mr. Morgan’s Caxtons number at 
least eight and fifty examples with 
the comparatively recent acquisition 
of the fifteen from Lord Amherst’s 
collection. Among these was that cor- 
ner-stone of all Caxtons, “The Re- 
cuyell of the Historyes of Troye,” 
printed by Caxton in 1473 by order 
of the “hye myghty and Vertuouse 
Pryncesse, hys redoubtyd lady Mar- 
garete, by the grace of God, Duchesse 
of Bourgoyne.” Then one finds in 
Mr. Morgan’s collection a copy of 
“The Dictes Of The Philosophers,”’ 
printed at Westminster by Caxton 
in 1477. This is the earliest book 


.printed in England bearing its own 


evidence as to place and date. 

As to the manuscripts,what Aladdin 
of the book world ever before dreamed 
he could rub the Lamp of Learning 
and, by a wish come true, find him- 
self possessed of the original manu- 
scripts of Milton’s “ Paradise Lost,”’ 


Keats’s “Endymion,” Byron’s “ Don 
Juan,’ Pope’s “Essay on Man,” 
Burns’s “Tam O’Shanter”’ and 
“Cotter’s Saturday Night,’ Scott’s 
“Tvanhoe,”’ Bulwer Lytton’s “ Last 
Days of Pompeii,’’ Thackeray’s “ Van- 
ity Fair” and Dickens’s “Christ- 
mas Carol’? But one simply must 
stop to get breath! The number of 
these precious manuscripts is aston- 
ishing. Even Du Maurier’s “ Trilby,”’ 
with original drawings, is here; as 
though Mr. Morgan were determined 
that the manuscript of every book 
linked with the traditions of recent 
English literature should find a wel- 
come under his literary roof-tree. 

What one may paraphrase from 
Pierre de Nolhac’s estimate of Fran- 
cesco Petrarch (to whom old Galeazzo 
Visconti referred as the Mecznas) 
might well be applied, I think, to our 
own Mecenas—that the treasures he 
gathered were considered by the mas- 
ter as a trust of which he owed an 
account to the students of his age: 
and never has there been one more 
generous with his riches, or more 
thoroughly convinced of the rights of 
the student in his collections. 
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ASHBURNHAM GOSPELS (END VIEW ) 
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GINA LOMBROSO FERRERO 
(Signora Ferrero is the daughter of Professor Lombroso, the eminent Italian criminoi- 
ogist, and the wife of Guglielmo Ferrero, the historian, who visited America last 
winter as a Lowell lecturer and the guest of President Roosevelt ) 
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WOMAN IN AMERICA 


THE ASPIRATIONS OF WOMAN AND THE ASPIRATIONS OF 


THE RACE 


By GINA LOMBROSO FERRERO 


SS JHERE is no doubt 
that the most 
interesting thing 
to the European 
who lands on the 
Northern shores 
of the New World 
is the American 
woman—that happy, victorious hero- 
ine of modern feminism, who has 
discovered how to extract from the 
new condition of woman all the ad- 
vantages, with almost none of the 
inconveniences,—that being who has 
known how to assume masculinity 
in all that regards independence 
and liberty of action, and remain fem- 
inine in grace, charm and altruism,— 
that American beauty, that American 
genius whose wonders are seen and 
felt in all the American and European 
reviews, whose writers declare her to 
be engaged almost entirely in severe 
study, in masculine work, sport and 
similar occupations. 

Europe, moreover, is right. The 
American woman is not only one of 
the most interesting phenomena of 
North America, but is also the 
phenomenon of the New World that 
might have the greatest and gravest 
effect on the Old, shaking on their 
foundations the essential principles 
of our female instruction and training, 
overthrowing the society of the old 
continent, or continents, which rest, 
to a greater extent than is realized, on 
the antique functions of woman in 
the family and in society. 

In every region of the Old World, 
in burning Egypt as in frozen Russia, 





in industrious China as in mystic 
India, in civilized Europe as among 
African barbarians, woman was and 
is almost uniformly considered solely 
from the point of view of her materni- 
ty, as a being not destined to live in 
and for herself, to have happiness and 
personal ambition, but as a creature 
designed to give to the family, to 
the city and to the country, children 
who will carry on the traditions of the 
family, the city and the country in 
which their fathers were born. To 
obtain this result, diverse peoples have 
had recourse to different methods 
—to moral coercion, as in Europe, 
refusing woman by law also any 
possibility of participation in ex- 
ternal life; shutting her up in a harem, 
as the Mohammedans do; or binding 
her feet, like the Chinese. These 
means have all the same end—to keep 
woman within the walls of the house 
and leave no way open, no door to 
life but that of maternity. Naturally 
these measures are hardest on the 
children—those fragile beings who 
face life with all the enthusiasm, the 
ardor to enjoy, that children possess, 
and that makes them rebel the more 
easily. 

Until fifty years ago, in Europe 
unmarried women not only did not 
count socially, but no amusement 
was permitted them. They could 
not go to the theatre, still less to balls; 
could not dress in handsome stuffs, 
nor wear jewels; they might not, one 
can hardly say flirt, but even see a 
man at close range, or show artistic 
or literary intelligence by writing or 
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painting over theirown names. And 
if to-day tradition has broken down, 
and in every European country 
unmarried women have begun to go 
out alone by day, to frequent the 
superior schools and universities, to 
criticise or even to paint pictures and 
publish books, to go to the opera and 
to the seashore with young people, 
all this is done timidly and almost 
experimentally, I may say. Even 
yet they cannot go décolletée, nor wear 
diamonds or costly clothes, so that 
dressmakers, to break this tradition, 
make extraordinary reductions in 
garments designed for an unmarried 
instead of a married woman. In the 
last numbers of the Revue des deux 
Mondes for 1908, there appeared a 
charming story by René Boylesve, en- 
titled “ La Jeune Fille Bien Elevée.”’ It 
is the story of a young gi1l of good but 
poor family living in the provinces. 
The child has real musical talent, 
and intellectual aspirations, but one 
and the other are the dread of her 
family, since a good education should 
serve to show the future husband, 


not the artistic qualities of the damsel, 
but her humility; to prove that she 
has no other hopes or desires than 
those of her future companion; that 
she is ready to sacrifice all her physical 
and moral qualities in the interests 


of her children and her race. I do 
not wish to conclude from this that, 
in the society described, the upbring- 
ing of woman was not otherwise 
cared for. If the intellectual, artistic 
and philosophic faculties that a girl 
might possess are—and above all 
were—neglected in her education, in 
the greater part of Europe, the lack 
of practical qualities was compensated 
by her greater cultivation. 

“For art, music and literature,” 
thought men formerly, and think 
men to-day in the Old World, “we 
are here—enough of us and to spare. 
We need women, then, to impart what 
we do not know. And who is to 
attend to the thousand details of the 
house, of the bearing and rearing of 
children, if not the women? And 
why study so much, if she must after- 
wards dedicate herself solely to this? 
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What advantage can be gained by a 
union in which the two parts are 
occupied in the same work?” With 
this idea, and to avoid creating a class 
of beings whose aspirations would be 
in opposition to actual daily life, 
the doors of the higher education 
were absolutely closed to women, 
leaving them almost exclusively the 
useful arts of the family and the home. 
The field, moreover, was sufficiently 
vast, and the women cultivated it 
passionately, giving proof of ability, 
activity and versatility superior, per- 
haps, to that shown by men in their 
own field. 

Women were never conscious of 
the greatness of their discoveries. 
Humble and sublime, they have 
invented not to gain fame, but to 
augment the well-being of their chil- 
dren, to assure nourishment to their 
husbands and children. Because 
their names are not registered in books 
and the inventors have no monuments 
in public squares, their work is not 
the less useful. All the arts that have 
rendered life comfortable and pleasant 
—horticulture, apiculture, silk-grow- 
ing, the arts of weaving cloth and 
spinning, the art of weaving the fibres 
of trees and of drawing revenue from 
domestic animals—are due to women. 
The splendid tapestries, the delicate 
Gobelins that ornament the halls and 
churches of France and other lands, 
are due to women. In the country, 
woman was occupied not only with 
the children, the clothing and the 
food, but also with the stable and 
the poultry-yard, the kitchen-garden, 
the bees and the silkworms; and the 
provident and laborious peasant, with 
her clean and tidy cottage, her full 
trough, her milk and her exquisitely 
worked butter, is the original nucleus 
of the industry of the inns that 
flourish everywhere, on shore and 
mountain. 

Whoever has known any of the 
survivors of the generation born in 
the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century, knows how all the work 
of the house—the making of clothes, 
the preparation of food—was entirely 
in the hands of the women. The 
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point of honor with the housewife 
then was to have nothing on her 
table that did not come from her own 
kitchen, beginning with the salmi 
and smoked meat, going down to the 
bread, the soups, the syrups, the 
preserves, vegetables and mushrooms, 
In her kitchen and in her drawing- 
room no strange hand interposed— 
none of those mysterious modern 
ingredients were employed that trans- 
form so magically the color, the taste 
and the consistency of eatables. No 
artificial means were used to give 
to her cloth color, consistency or 
finish. The cloth woven by the 
peasants and bleached in the sun 
was kept in the ample chests that 
were her pride; and the housewife 
herself, with her own busy hands, 
drew from them, quicker than is 
' possible by modern machinery, the 
household and personal linen which in 
accordance with a pious custom was 
fashioned every year. The washing 
and ironing also were under her 
oversight and control. And between 
a round of inspection and a walk came 
from her hands as by enchantment 
the stockings, the knitting, the lace 
for all the family. Of how many 
secondary and economical industries 
she possessed the secrets, I do not 
know. With two minute pieces of 
wood she could make the pot boil; 
she had learned how to utilize every- 
thing—threads, paper, cotton, egg- 
shells, kernels of nuts, peach-stones, 
melon-seeds, horse-chestnuts, the 
feathers of fowl—all were carefully 
gathered, laid aside and transformed 
into comestibles or combustibles, into 
ointments or soap. 

But now all is changed; our food, 
our clothes, the care and cleaning of 
our houses are confided to strangers— 
women, men and machines. The 
old-fashioned mother of the family, 
intent on domestic economy, is to 
be found only in remote villages. 
The modern woman is not expected 
to emulate the virtues of her grand- 
mother and great-grandmother, nor 
would she wish to be able to. The 
clothes that are worn nowadays are 
too complicated for an assiduous 
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housekeeper to rival the tailor whose 
signboard is on every street-corner; 
worse still are the plumed hats, 
designed by artists, which skilful 
workers can scarcely succeed in 
making. The socks, jackets and 
shirts of children are all made in 
abundance by machine, broiderers 
and lacemakers drawing rapidly from 
thread and linen the lace and em- 
broidery that adorn in profusion the 
clothes of women and children. 

The washing is almost a pastime, 
done by new, cleverly constructed 
machines. Here and there in the 
modern city, mangles relieve our 
houses of the inconvenience of iron- 
ing. To complete the picture, the 
gas companies take care of our light, 
clockmakers of our clocks, cleaners 
look after the cleaning of our apart- 
ments, carpet-cleaners of the carpets, 
and florists attend to our flowers. 
As to the kitchen, many hotel keepers 
have subscribers to whom they fur- 
nish meals ready-cooked three times 
a day. And should the housekeeper 
wish to have her own kitchen, things 
are greatly simplified. Fresh-baked 
bread is brought every morning, the 
fishmonger furnishes dried and cooked 
fish, salmi and other things, pre- 
serves of all kinds come ready-made, 
and confectioners supply pastry, syr- 
ups, etc., and the macaroni-maker 
all kinds of paste. Chickens come 
plucked, cleaned, and indeed roasted. 
The pharmacist sends milk pasteur- 
ized, gartuerized or sterilized for the 
nurslings; and trained nurses take 
care of us when we are ill. 


IN MopDERN TIMES 
New Wor tps 


WoMAN AND 


Necessarily, under these changed 
conditions the rearing and instruction 


of woman must also change. It has 
changed, in fact. The middle classes 
send their children to professional 
schools, to be instructed in many of 
the arts formerly reserved for men, 
because they wish that those who do 
not marry may at least be able to earn 
their living; but they take care, as far 
as possible, that this education shall 
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involve no loss to the domestic ed- 
ucation—housekeeping, cooking, rear- 
ing of children, etc. 

Our forebears had the following 
motto: “Better a daughter badly 
married than one not married at all.” 
Modern parents dare not say as much; 
they do not dare affirm that they do 
not think it, and what is still graver, 
that the children do not think it 
either. Whether she frequents the 
university or the conservatory, paints 
pictures, goes into business or becomes 
a typewriter, the European woman 
has still this one ideal—to marry and 
have a family; and for this ideal she 
is willing to sacrifice any personal 
ambition. However unhappy a mar- 
riage may be, when it is crowned 
by a fine group of children through 
whom she can express her maternal 
instincts, it is blessed by the European 
woman, exultant victim of her cross. 

Now I confess candidly that, hav- 
ing always and so universally seen 
woman almost solely preoccupied by 
her maternity, I had believed that 
it was an essential of woman’s 


character, and had never put faith in 
the tales that were told me of Ameri- 
can women who preferred to live 


independently rather than restrict 
themselves to the humble abodes of 
Europeanwomen. After living sever- 
al months in America, however, I am 
able tochange my mind. The Ameri- 
can woman does not aspire to matri- 
mony, and this is the essential 
difference that distinguishes her from 
the European woman. For the first 
time in the history of the world you 
have in America this phenomenon, 
that society has left woman free, 
without preoccupation as to her 
function of motherhood, allowing am- 
ple development of all her intellec- 
tual faculties; that relatives have left 
woman free, allowing her to act and 
to enjoy, without any thought of her 
future establishment; that the nation 
has left woman free, not requiring 
of her the rigorous conservation of 
its traditions nor the multiplication 
of its citizens. 

As the conception of the social 
functions of woman differs in America, 
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so must her rearing and education be 
different. With us everything is 
done to separate her from men until 
she is married, to hide all external 
life from her, to take from her the 
means of taking part in it, to encircle 
with light the idea of the family that 
woman in general is called on to 
embrace. In America, instead, as 
women are brought up with the idea 
of obtaining an independent position, 
the object is to augment as much 
as possible her personality, to teach 
her to increase its value by every 
means, independently of any pre- 
occupation as to matrimony. 

To obtain this result, children are 
sent away from the family as soon 
as possible and kept as long as possible 
at school and college, and taught to 
develop all the qualities that will 
enable them most easily to make a 
living, to be independent, to find 
enjoyment in and for themselves, 
to be able, in the life of each day, to 
conquer the competitors of the next. 
Scarcely are the children able to earn 
anything when they finally leave the 
house, to go and work in schools, 
commercial offices, magazine offices, 
etc., just as in Europe the men do. 
The daughters of clergymen, of Con- 
gressmen, of millionaires, do not 
disdain to leave comforts, wealth or 
honors to go and become instructors 
or professors in distant colleges per- 
mitting of acareer. All the rest comes 
of itself. Naturally when once the 
girls earn their own living and are 
pecuniarily independent of the family, 
they can do as they like, as men do, 
without provoking derision; they can 
flirt, marry or divorce with whom 
they will; travel, stay at home, change 
their dwelling or situation, write, 
make or unmake friends, absolutely as 
seems best to them; they can dress as 
sumptuously as they wish, go décolletée 
when they wish, take part in politics 
or religion as they please, and mingle 
with the society they like best. All 
this, which astonishes Europe greatly, 
is the natural and direct consequence 
of woman’s independence of society 
and the home. 

Another direct result is the small 
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desire for marriage shown by Ameri- 
can women. And this is comprehen- 
sible. Although the American hus- 
band is the best in the world, and the 
American wife keeps more of her 
independence than the European, al- 
though nurses, tutors and governes- 
ses co-operate to help her, a mother 
is not as free, even in America, as is 
a girl; the management of the house, 
the procreation and care of the chil- 
dren there, as in Europe, consti- 
tuting a sufficiently grave impedi- 
ment, which lessens her personality 
and individuality; hence the American 
woman prefers to remain unwed, and 
would rather spend the treasures of 
love that nature has placed in her 
bosom on large social ideals, in hos- 
pitals, in institutions for education, 
social redemption or religion, which 
permit her to give complete expression 
to her individuality, and to put in 
action the idealistic and altruistic 
instincts so dear to her, without 
diminishing her liberty. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE NEW ConpDITIONS 


Has this difference in training and 
education, this different conception 
of life, modified the soul and the in- 
tellect of woman? I cannot con- 
fidently affirm this. Besides, the 
feminist movement in America is 
still too new to be able to judge 
of its effects. In spite of its rapid 
spread, it is only fifty years old. 
Mrs. Howe, in a charming article on 
America in her times, published in 
McClure’s Magazine, gives a descrip- 
tion of the lives of young people in 
Boston in 1860, which resembles that 
of Europe of the same time, not of 
to-day. She says that in Boston 
when she was young, dancing took 
place only in a club, where there was 
a suitable place for the mothers of 
the dancers; that young girls were 
kept away from parties and outside 
life; that the mothers occupied them- 
Selves exclusively with their families. 
While the generation brought up in 
this way still lives, it is not possible 
to judge fairly the effect of the new 
system; and it is no wonder, therefore, 
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that the women at first seem no 
different from their European sisters, 
except, perhaps, by virtue of a little 
more literary culture, a more ardent 
manner, more independence and a 
greater consciousness of their own 
value. They have still the same gay, 
light-hearted spirit, the same instinct 
for elegance and personal adornment 
as in Europe. The home of the 
Colony Club in New York, decorated 
entirely by a woman, is certainly one 
of the most beautiful in the world; 
as one of the finest museums in 
America is the house in Boston where 
Mrs. Gardner has collected a pro- 
fusion of Italian statues and paintings 
and arranged them as no museum in 
the world directed by men has done. 

After much thought, we find the 
difference between the American and 
the European woman, not on the 
intellectual but on the sentimental 
side, and in a certain air of joyousness 
and satisfaction more general with 
Americans than with us. The young 
American girl, unlike our girls, never 
has the anxious air that seems to be 


searching the future at every move- 
ment, trying to guess at the fate 


reserved for her. The wives never 
have the preoccupied air of ours, 
hanging on their husbands’ lips, 
timid of thinking, saying or doing 
anything that might not please the 
master of the house. The unmarried 
women never have the discomfited, 
sensitive or acidulated manner of our 
virgins, poor neuters for whom un- 
attained maternity has cut the thread 
of life. Appearances agree with the 
realitv, and the American woman is 
indubitably happier than the Euro- 
pean, because she has much less re- 
sponsibility and much more pleasure. 
The child is happier, because she need 
not begin the long and depressing 
tyranny that constrains our youngest 
girls to abstain from all masculine 
games, and to help the mother in her 
domestic duties—sometimes, at the 
age of five, being already the “little 
mother,” with all the responsibil- 
ity of the younger brothers on her 
shoulders. The young girl is happier, 
because she can study or flirt as she 
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wills, free from the thought that this 
or that act, this or that friendship 
may retard or prevent the attain- 
ment of her end—marriage; tasting 
all the pleasures of being considered, 
loved, adored, without having the 
responsibility, the crosses, the jeal- 
ousies that every true love involves. 
She is infinitely happier as woman, 
as citizen, as wife, because not only 
can she give free expression to all 
her faculties, but also because the 
expression of all these faculties brings 
her in America an admiration of 
which one has no idea in Europe. In 
Europe, in fact, woman expresses all 
her spirit of sacrifice in the family, 
on her husband and on her children, 
who take it all as a matter of course; 
in America, woman diffuses herself 
in large social ideas, in hospitals, 
orphanages, beneficent institutions of 
all kinds—which, one must say to her 
honor, she has carried to heights un- 
known elsewhere. The esteem, the 
confidence and the adoration enjoyed 
by the American woman has no 
parallel in Europe, and is certainly 
not one of the least of the reasons for 
her superior happiness. 


DRAWBACKS TO THE NEw ConpDITIONS 


But has not this position of woman 


any disadvantage? This is a point 
on which I should like to dwell for 
a moment. At a venture, I should 
say it has two: the increased cost 
of living, and the rapid diminution 
of population. Assuredly the life of 
the European woman, or rather of 
the European family, has many 
drawbacks. Assuredly the large 
patriarchal families in which sons and 
daughters-in-laws live together are 
a continual source of small daily 
miseries, that end in the sacrifice of 
the young woman who enters the new 
house at the will, and often at the 
caprice, of the mater-familias. Our 
European system, which obliges every 
woman to become, at one time or 
another, housekeeper, sick-nurse and 
often cook and steward, sometimes 
child’s nurse and even teacher of 
the children, sacrifices their minds; 
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but undoubtedly this system is the 
more economical. It is true that 
the American woman who works 
outside the home makes greater 
material gains than the European; 
but the family organized in a manner 
that permits of the woman’s working 
out costs much more. Besides the 
family home, American society is 
obliged to have lodging-houses, apart- 
ments in which the detached members 
of the family live, and clubs in which 
these members can unite and form 
a society that takes the place of the 
family, and hospitals in which sons 
and fathers, far from each other, 
are cared for, and restaurants in 
which all can eat, and day nurseries 
for the babies, and schools of all kinds 
in which everything is taught, from 
cooking to nursing, from calligraphy 
to deportment, seeing, dancing— 
things that are traditionally taught 
at home in Europe. All this re- 
quires more time, space and money 
than is required to attain the same 
results in Europe, where it is attained 
at the price, it is true, of almost all a 
woman’s individual interests. But 
America is rich and it will be many 
years before she will have to consider 
the consequences. 

She will have first, however, to 
think of another problem that this 
new state of things has created— 
the diminution of the birth-rate. 
Roosevelt’s cry of race-suicide is not 
as exaggerated as it is believed to be. 
“We are engaged in the labor of Sisy- 
phus,”’ said one of the most zealous 
and intelligent propagandists of the 
Americanization of the immigrant. 
“We Americanize and Americanize; 
but the immigrants’ children have 
ceased to have offspring, and we must 
begin again each year making new 
citizens of the people of every race and 
species that Europe sends us.” I 
was told that in the schools of New 
York 75% of the children were born 
abroad; and this I repeat after having 
observed that more than half the 
people we came to know during our 
visit to America were unmarried, or 
if married had no children. Is it the 
fault of the woman who, tasting the 
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sweets of individuality, of glory and 
personal happiness, will not sacrifice 
herself to the race? or of the man who, 
finding more pleasure in the perfected 
social organizations, renounces those 
of the family? Our sojourn in Amer- 
ica was too brief to allow us to judge 
of this question. But we are inclined 
to think that the economical question 
above mentioned greatly adds to the 
repugnance of the men and women 
to founding a family and having chil- 
dren; all these causes being the ef- 
fect, in the last analysis, of the new 
conditions of life in which modern 
American society has placed woman. 
The prohibitive price, for people of 
moderate means, of houses and ser- 
vants makes the beginning of a family 
a hard problem to solve, and it is 
increased by the difficulty of the in- 
' troduction of babies in lodging-houses. 
Moreover, the impossibility of utiliz- 
ing children under fifteen (who must 
be sent to school) keeps the father 
or mother from counting on the help 
of the elder for the younger children, 
and limits the number when the 
family decides to have any. Again, as 
the tendency to independence pre- 
vents the parents from counting on 
the children when they are capable of 
assisting by their work, the produc- 
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tion say of half a dozen children 
becomes an uncertain business that 
only the rich can venture on. Amer- 
ica need not trouble herself with this 
problem just yet, for Europe sends 
her children in abundance, born, 
grown-up, educated and trained. 

But what will happen when the 
flood of immigration begins to abate 
and America has to depend on her- 
self? A difficult problem for pos- 
terity! But perhaps the infinite 
ingeniousness of this New World 
will find another way to reiaspire in 
its people the desire for children; 
perhaps a new way of prolonging life 
will be found, diminishing the need 
of people. It is even not impossible 
that woman must return to the old 
conditions of life, in which from 
century to century she has been held 
by the rest of the world. But if this 
must come, woman must still be 
grateful to North America, which at 
a happy moment of its existence 
permitted her to live freely, and thus 
to show to the world how much 
that is grand and sublime, that man 
has reserved for himself, she could 
and would do outside the home, if 
she did not have the more serious 
task to accomplish of maintaining 
the species. 


THE BENCH OF DESOLATION 
By HENRY JAMES 


Ill 


His creditor, at the hour it suited 
her, transferred her base-of operations 
to town, to which impenetrable scene 
she had also herself retired; and his 
raising of the first Two Hundred, 
during five exasperated and miserable 
months, and then of another Seventy 
piecemeal, bleedingly, after long de- 
lays and under the epistolary whip- 
lash cracked by the London solicitor 


in his wretched ear even to an effect 
of the very report of Miss Cookman’s 
tongue — these melancholy efforts 
formed a scramble up an arduous 
steep where steps were planted and 
missed, and bared knees were ex- 
coriated, and clutches at wayside 
tufts succeeded and failed, on a 
system to which poor Nan could have 
intelligently entered only if she had 
been somehow less ladylike. She 
kept putting into his mouth the sick 
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quaver of where he should find the 
rest, the always inextinguishable rest, 
long after he had in silent rage fallen 
away from any further payment at 
all—at first, he had but too blackly 
felt, for himself, to the still quite 
possible non-exclusion of some pene- 
trating ray of ‘‘exposure.” He didn’t 
care a two-penny damn now, and in 
point of fact, after he had by hook 
and by crook succeeded in being 
able to unload to the tune of Two- 
Hundred -and-Seventy, and then 
simply returned the newest reminder 
of his outstanding obligation un- 
opened, this latter belated but real 
sign of fight, the first he had risked, 
remarkably caused nothing at all to 
happen; nothing at least but his 
being moved to quite tragically 
rueful wonder as to whether exactly 
some such demonstration might n’t 
have served his turn at an earlier 
stage. 

fe could by this time at any rate 
measure his ruin—with three fan- 
tastic mortgages on his house, his 
shop, his stock, and a burden of in- 
terest to carry under which his busi- 
ness simply stretched itself inanimate, 
without strength for a protesting 
kick, without breath for an appealing 
groan. Customers lingering for further 
enjoyment of the tasteful remarks he 
had cultivated the unobtrusive art 
of throwing in, would at this crisis 
have found plenty to repay them, 
might his wit have strayed a little 
more widely still, toward a circuitous 
egotistical outbreak, from the im- 
mediate question of the merits of this 
and that author or of the condition 
of this and that volume. He had 
come to be conscious through it all 
of strangely glaring at people when 
they tried to haggle—and not, as 
formerly, with the glare of derisive 
comment on their overdone humor, 
but with that of fairly idiotized 
surrender—as if they were much 
mistaken in supposing, for the sake 
of conversation, that he might take 
himself for savable by the difference 
between sevenpence and ninepence. 
He watched everything impossible 
and deplorable happen, as in an end- 


less prolongation of his nightmare; 
watched himself proceed, that is, with 
the finest, richest incoherence, to the 
due preparation of his catastrophe. 
Everything came to seem equally 
part of this—in complete defiance of 
proportion; even his final command 
of detachment, on the bench of 
desolation (where each _ successive 
fact of his dire case regularly cut 
itself out black, yet of senseless out- 
line, against the red west) in respect to 
poor Nan’s flat infelicities, which for 
the most part kept no pace with the 
years or with change, but only shook 
like hard peas in a child’s rattle, the 
same peas always, of course, so long 
as the rattle didn’t split open with 
usage or from somebody’s act of 
irritation. They represented, or they 
had long done so, her contribution to 
the more superficial of the two 
branches of intimacy—the intellec- 
tual alternative, the one that did n't 
merely consist in her preparing her- 
self for his putting his arm round her 
waist. 

There were to have been moments, 
nevertheless, all the first couple of 
years, when she did touch in him, 
though to his actively dissimulating 
it, a more or less sensitive nerve — 
moments as they were too, to do her 
justice, when she treated him not to 
his own wisdom, or even folly, served 
up cold, but to a certain small bitter 
fruit of her personal, her unnatural, 
plucking. ‘I wonder that since she 
took legal advice so freely, to come 
down on you, you didn’t take it 
yourself, a little, before being so sure 
you stood no chance. Perhaps your 
people would have been sure of some- 
thing quite different —perhaps, I only 
say, you know.” She ‘‘only” said 
it, but she said it, none the less, in 
the early time, about once a fortnight. 
In the later, and especially after their 
marriage, it had a way of coming up 
again to the exclusion, as it seemed 
to him, of almost everything else; 
in fact during the most dismal years, 
the three of the loss of their two 
children, the long stretch of sordid 
embarrassment ending in her death, 
he was afterwards to think of her as 
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having generally said it several times 
aday. He was then also to remember 
that his answer, before she had learnt 
to discount it, had been inveterately 
at hand: ‘‘ What would any solicitor 
have done or wanted to do but drag 
me just into the hideous public arena”’ 
—he had always so put it—‘‘that it 
has been at any rate my pride and 
my honor, the one rag of self-respect 
covering my nakedness, to have 
loathed and avoided from every point 
of view?” 

That had disposed of it so long as 
he cared, and by the time he had 
ceased to care for anything it had also 
lost itself in the rest of the vain bab- 
ble of home. After his wife’s death, 
during his year of mortal solitude, 
it awoke again as an echo of far-off 
things—far-off, very far-off, because 
he felt then not ten but twenty years 
older. That was by reason simply of 
the dead weight with which his load 
of debt had settled—the persistence 
of his misery dragging itself out. 
With all that had come and gone the 
bench of desolation was still there, 


just as the immortal flush of the 
westward sky kept hanging its in- 


destructible curtain. He had never 
got away—everything had left him, 
but he himself had been able to turn 
his back on nothing—and now, his 
day’s labor before a dirty desk at the 
Gas Works ended, he more often 
than not, almost any season at tem- 
perate Properley serving his turn, 
took his slow straight way to the 
Land’s End and, collapsing there to 
rest, sat often for an hour at a time 
staring before him. He might in 
these sessions, with his eyes on the 
gray-green sea, have been counting 
again and still recounting the beads, 
almost all worn smooth, of his 
rosary of pain—which had for the 
fingers of memory and the recurrences 
of wonder the same felt break of the 
smaller ones by the larger that 
would have aided a pious mumble in 
some dusky altar-chapel. 

If it has been said of him that when 
once full submersion, as from far back, 
had visibly begun to await him, he 
watched himself, in a cold lucidity, 
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do punctually and necessarily each 
of the deplorable things that were 
inconsistent with his keeping afloat, 
so at present again he might have been 
held agaze just by the presented 
grotesqueness of that vigil. Such 
ghosts of dead seasons were all he 
had now to watch—such a recaptured 
sense for instance as that of the dismal 
unavailing awareness that had at- 
tended his act of marriage. He had 
let submersion final and absolute 
become the signal for it—a mere 
minor determinant having been the 
more or less contemporaneously un- 
favorable effect on the business of 
Drury & Dean of the sudden dis- 
appearance of Mr. Dean with the 
single small tin box into which the 
certificates of the firm’s credit had 
been found to be compressible. That 
had been his only form—or had at 
any rate seemed his only one. He 
could n’t not have married, no doubt, 
just as he could n’t not have suffered 
the last degree of humiliation and 
almost of want, or just as his wife 
and children couldn’t not have died of 
the little he was able, under dire 
reiterated pinches, to do for them; 
but it was ‘‘rum,’’ for final solitary 
brooding, that he had n’t appeared 
to see his way definitely to undertake 
the support of a family till the last 
scrap of his little low-browed, high- 
toned business and the last figment of 
“property” in the old tiled and 
timbered shell that housed it, had 
been sacrificed to creditors muster- 
ing six rows deep. 

Of course what had counted too in 
the odd order was that even at the 
end of the two or three years he had 
“allowed” her, Kate Cookham, gorged 
with his unholy tribute, had become 
the subject of no successful siege 
on the part either of Bill Frankle or, 
by what he could make out, of anyone 
else. She had judged decent—he 
could do her that justice—to take 
herself personally out of his world, 
as he called it, for good and all, as 
soon as he had begun regularly to 
bleed; and, to whatever lucrative 
practice she might be devoting her 
great talents in London or elsewhere, 
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he felt his conscious curiosity about 
her as cold, with time, as the passion 
of vain protest.that she had originally 
left him to. He could recall but two 
direct echoes of her in all the bitter 
years—both communicated by Bill 
Frankle, disappointed and exposed 
and at last quite remarkable ingenu- 
ous sneak, who had also, from far 
back, taken to roaming the world, 
but who, during a period, used fitfully 
and ruefully to reappear. Herbert 
Dodd had quickly seen, at their first 
meeting — everyone met everyone 
sooner or later at Properley, if meeting 
it could always be called, either in the 
glare or the gloom of the explodedly 
attractive Embankment—that no sil- 
ver stream of which he himself had 
been the remoter source could have 
played over the career of this all 
but repudiated acquaintance. That 
had n’t fitted with his first, his quite 
primitive raw vision of the probabil- 
ities, and he had further been puzzled 
when, much later on, it had come to 
him in a roundabout way that Miss 
Cookham was supposed to be, or 


to have been, among them for a few 
days ‘‘on the quiet,” and that Frankle, 
who had seen her and who claimed to 
know more about it than he said, was 


cited as authority for the fact. But 
he had n’t himself at this juncture 
seen Frankle; he had only wondered, 
and a degree of mystification had even 
remained. 

That memory referred itself to the 
dark days of old Drury’s smash, the 
few weeks between his partner’s 
dastardly flight and Herbert’s own 
comment on it in the form of his 
standing up with Nan for the nuptial 
benediction of the Vicar of St. Ber- 
nards on a very cold, bleak December 
morning and amid a circle of seven or 
eight long-faced, red-nosed and alto- 
gether dowdy persons. Poor Nan 
herself had struck him as red-nosed 
and dowdy by that time, but this 
only added, in his then, and indeed 
in his lasting view, to his general and 
his particular morbid bravery. He 
had cultivated ignorance, there were 
small inward immaterial luxuries he 
could scrappily cherish even among 
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other, and the harshest, destitutions; 
and one of them was represented by 
this easy refusal of his mind to render 
to certain passages of his experience, 
to various ugly images, names, associ- 
ations, the homage of continued 
attention. That served him, that 
helped him; but what happened 
when, a dozen dismal years having 
worn themselves away, he sat single 
and scraped bare again, as if his long 
wave of misfortune had washed him 
far beyond everything and then 
conspicuously retreated, was that, 
thus stranded by tidal action, de- 
posited in the lonely hollow of his 
fate, he felt even sustaining pride turn 
to nought and heard no challenge 
from it when old mystifications, 
stealing forth in the dusk of the day’s 
work done, scratched at the door of 
speculation and hung about, through 
the idle hours, for irritated notice. 

The evenings of his squalid clerk- 
ship were all leisure now, but there 
was nothing at all near home on the 
other hand, for his imagination, numb 
and stiff from its long chill, to begin 
to play with. Voices from far off 
would quaver to him therefore in the 
stillness; where he knew for the most 
recurrent, little by little, the faint 
wail of his wife. He had become 
deaf to it in life, but at present, after 
so great an interval, he listened again, 
listened and listened, and seemed to 
hear it sound as by the pressure of 
some weak broken spring. It phrased 
for his ear her perpetual question, the 
one she had come to at the last as 
under the obsession of a discovered 
and resented wrong, a wrong withal 
that had its source much more in 
his own action than anywhere else. 
“That you didn’t make sure she 
could have done anything, that 
you didn’t make sure and that 
you were too afraid!” —this com- 
memoration had ended by playing 
such a part in Nan’s finally quite 
contracted consciousness as to ex- 
clude everything else. 

At the time, somehow, he had made 
his terms with it; he had then more 
urgent questions to meet than that 
of the poor creature’s taste in worrying 
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pain; but actually it struck him— 
not the question, but the fact itself 
of the taste—as the one thing left 
over from all that had come and gone. 
So it was; nothing remained to him in 
the world, on the bench of desolation, 
but the option of taking up that echo 
—together with an abundance of free 
time for doing so. That he had n’t 
made sure of what might and what 
might n’t have been done to him, 
that he had been too afraid—had 
the proposition a possible bearing on 
his present apprehension of things? 
To reply indeed he would have had to 
be able to say what his present appre- 
hension of things, left to itself, 
amounted to; an uninspiring effort 
indeed he judged it, sunk to so poor a 
pitch was his material of thought— 
though it might at last have been 
the feat he sought to perform as he 
stared at the gray-green sea. 


IV 


It was seldom Herbert Dodd was 
disturbed in any form of sequestered 
speculation, or that at his times of 
predilection, especially that of the 
long autumn blankness between the 
season of trippers and the season of 
Bath-chairs, there were westward 
stragglers enough to jar upon his 
settled sense of priority. For him- 
self his seat, the term of his walk, 
was consecrated; it had figured to 
him for years as the last (though 
there were others, not immediately 
near it, and differently disposed, 
that might have aspired to the 
title); so that he could invidiously 
distinguish as he approached, make 
out from a distance any accident of 
occupation, and never draw nearer 
while that unpleasantness lasted. 
What he disliked was to compromise 
on his tradition, whether for a man, 
a woman or a connoodling couple; it 
was to idiots of this last composition 
he most objected, he having sat there, 
in the past, alone, having sat there 
interminably with Nan, having sat 
there with—well, with other women 
when women, at hours of ease, could 
still care or count for him, but having 


never shared the place with any 
shuffling or snuffling stranger. 

It was a world of fidgets and starts, 
however, the world of his present 
dreariness—he alone possessed in it, 
he seemed to make out, of the secret 
of the dignity of sitting still with one’s 
fate; so that if he took a turn about or 
rested briefly elsewhere even foolish 
philanderers (though this would never 
have been his and Nan’s way) ended 
soon by some adjournment as visibly 
pointless as their sprawl. Then, their 
backs turned, he would drop down 
on it, the bench of desolation —which 
was what he, and he only, made it, 
by sad adoption; where, for that 
matter, moreover, once he had settled 
at his end, it was marked that no- 
body else ever came to sit. He saw 
people, along the Marina, take this 
liberty with other resting presences; 
but his own struck them perhaps in 
general as either of too grim or just of 
too dingy a vicinage. He might have 
affected the fellow-lounger as a man 
evil, unsociable, possibly engaged in 
working out the idea of a crime; or 
otherwise, thore probably—for on the 
whole he surely looked harmless— 
devoted to the worship of some 
absolutely unpractical remorse. 

On a certain October Saturday he 
had got off, as usual, early; but the 
afternoon light, his pilgrimage draw- 
ing to its aim, could still show him, 
at long range, the rare case of an 
established usurper. His impulse 
was then, as by custom, to deviate a 
little and wait, all the more that the 
occupant of the bench was a lady, 
and that ladies, when alone, were— 
at that austere end of the varied 
frontal stretch — markedly discon- 
tinuous; but he kept on at sight of 
this person’s rising, while he was still 
fifty yards off, and proceeding, her 
back turned, to the edge of the broad 
terrace, the outer line of which 
followed the interspaced succession 
of seats and was guarded by an iron 
rail from the abruptly lower level of 
the beach. Here she stood before 
the sea, while our friend on his side, 
recognizing no reason to the contrary, 
sank into the place she had quitted. 
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There were other benches, eastward 
and off by the course of the drive, 
for vague ladies. The lady indeed 
thus thrust upon Herbert’s vision 
might have struck an observer either 
as not quite vague or as vague with 
a perverse intensity suggesting design. 

Not that our own observer at once 
thought of these things; he only took 
in, and with no great interest, that 
the obtruded presence was a ‘“‘real”’ 
lady; that she was dressed (he noticed 
such matters) with a certain elegance 
of propriety or intention of harmony; 
and that she remained perfectly still 
for a good many minutes; so many in 
fact that he presently ceased to heed: 
her, and that as she wasn’t straight 
before him, but as far to the left as 
was consistent with his missing her 
profile, he had turned himself to one 
of his sunsets again (though it 
was n’t quite one of his best) and 
let it hold him for a time that enabled 
her to alter her attitude and present 
a fuller view. Without other move- 
ment, but her back now to the sea 
and her face to the odd person who 


had appropriated her corner, she had 
taken a sustained look at him before 


he was aware she had stirred. On 
that apprehension, however, he be- 
came also promptly aware of her 
direct, her applied observation. As 
his sense of this quickly increased 
he wondered who she was and what 
she wanted—what, as it were, was 
the matter with her; it suggested 
to him, the next thing, that she had, 
under some strange idea, actually 
been waiting for him. Any idea 
about him to-day on the part of any- 
one could only be strange. 

Yes, she stood there with the 
ample width of the Marina between 
them, but turned to him, for all the 
world, as to show frankly that she 
was concerned with him. And she 
was—oh yes—a real lady: a middle- 
aged person, of good appearance and 
of the best condition, in quiet but 
“handsome” black, save for very 
fresh white kid gloves, and with a 
pretty, dotty, becoming veil, pre- 
dominantly white, adjusted to her 
countenance; which through it some- 
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how, even to his imperfect sight, 
showed strong fine black brows and 
what he would have called on the 
spot character. But she was pale; 
her black brows were the blacker 
behind the flattering tissue; she still 
kept a hand, for support, on the 
terrace-rail, while the other, at the 
end of an extended arm that had an 
effect of rigidity, clearly pressed hard 
on the knob of a small and shining 
umbrella, the lower extremity of 
whose stick was equally, was sustain- 
ingly firm, on the walk. So this 
mature, qualified, important person 
stood and looked at the limp, un- 
distinguished (oh his values of aspect 
now!), shabby man on the bench. 

It was extraordinary, but the fact 
of her interest, by immensely sur- 
prising, by immediately agitating 
him, blinded him at first to her 
identity and, for the space of his 
long stare, diverted him from it; 
with which even then, when recog- 
nition did break, the sense of the 
shock, striking inward, simply con- 
sumed itself in gaping stillness. He 
sat there motionless and weak, fairly 
faint with surprise, and there was no 
instant, in all the succession of so 
many, at which Kate Cookham could 
have caught the special sign of his 
intelligence. Yet that she did catch 
something he saw—for he saw her 
steady herself, by her two supported 
hands, to meet it; while, after she 
had done so, a very wonderful thing 
happened, of which he could scarce, 
later on, have made a clear state- 
ment, though he was to think it over 
again and again. She moved toward 
him, she reached him, she stood there, 
she sat down near him, he merely 
passive and wonderstruck, unresent- 
fully ‘‘impressed,”’ gaping and taking 
it in—and all as with an open allow- 
ance on the part of each, so that they 
positively and quite intimately met 
in it, of the impertinence for their 
case, this case that brought them 
again, after horrible years, face to 
face, of the vanity, the profanity, 
the impossibility, of anything between 
them but silence. 

Nearer to him, beside him at a 
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considerable interval (oh she was 
immensely considerate!) she presented 
him, in the sharp terms of her trans- 
formed state—but thus the more 
amply, formally, ceremoniously— 
with the reasons that would serve 
him best for not having precipitately 
known her. She was simply another 
and a totally different person, and the 
exhibition of it to which she had 
proceeded with this solemn anxiety 
was all, obviously, for his benefit — 
once he had, as he appeared to be 
doing, provisionally accepted her 
approach. He had remembered her 
as inclined to the massive and cut 
off from the graceful; but this was 
a spare, fine, worn, almost wasted 
lady —who had repaired waste, it was 
true, however, with something he 
could only appreciate as a rich 
accumulation of manner. She was 
strangely older, so far as that went — 
marked by experience and as if many 
things had happened to her; her face 
had suffered, to its improvement, 
contraction and concentration; and 
if he had granted, of old and from the 
first, that her eyes were remarkable, 
had they yet ever had for him this 
sombre glow? Withal, something said, 
she had flourished—he felt it, winc- 
ing at it, as that; she had had a life, 
a career, a history—something that 
her present waiting air and nervous 
consciousness could n’t prevent his 
noting there as a deeply latent 
assurance. She had flourished, she 
had flourished — though to learn it 
after this fashion was somehow at the 
same time not to feel she flaunted it. 
It wasn’t thus execration that she 
revived in him; she made in fact, 
exhibitively, as he could only have 
putit, the matter of long ago irrelevant 
and these extraordinary minutes of 
their reconstituted relation — how 
many? how few?—addressed them- 
selves altogether to new possibilities. 

Still it after a little awoke in him 
as with the throb of a touched nerve 
that his own very attitude was 
supplying a connection; he knew 
presently that he would n’t have had 
her go, could n’t have made a sign to 
her for it (which was what she had 
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been uncertain of) without speaking 
to him; and that therefore he was, as 
at the other, the hideous time, pas- 
sive to whatever she might do. She 
was even yet, she was always, in pos- 
session of him; she had known how 
and where to find him and had ap- 
pointed that he should see her, and, 
though he had never dreamed it was 
again to happen to him, he was 
meeting it already as if it might have 
been the only thing that the least 
humanly could. Yes, he had come 
back there to flop, by long custom, 
upon the bench of desolation as 
the man in the whole place, precisely, 
to whom nothing worth more than 
tuppence could happen; whereupon, 
in the gray desert of his consciousness, 
the very earth had suddenly opened 
and flamed. With this, further, it 
came over him that he had n’t been 
prepared and that his wretched 
appearance must show it. He 
was n’t fit to receive a visit—any 
visit; a flush for his felt misery, in the 
light of her opulence, broke out in his 
lean cheeks. But if he colored he sat 
as he was—she should at least, as a 
visitor, be satisfied. His eyes only, 
at last, turned from her and resumed 
a little their gaze at the sea. That, 
however, did n’t relieve him, and he 
perpetrated in the course of another 
moment the odd desperate gesture of 
raising both his hands to his face and 
letting them, while he pressed it to 
them, cover and guard it. It was as 
he held them there that she at last 
spoke. 

“Tl go away if you wish me to.” 
And then she waited a moment. “I 
mean now—now that you ’ve seen 
I’m here. I wanted you to know it, 
and I thought of writing—I was 
afraid of our meeting accidentally. 
Then I was afraid that if I wrote you 
might refuse. So I thought of this 
way—as I knew you must come out 
here.” She went on with pauses, 
giving him a chance to make a sign. 
“I’ve waited several days. But I'll 
do what you wish. Only I should 
like in that case to come back.” 
Again she stopped; but strange was 
it to him that he wouldn't have 
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made her break off. She held him 
in boundless wonder. ‘‘I came down 
—I mean I came from town—on pur- 
pose. I’m staying on still, and 1 ’ve 
a great patience and will give you 
time. Only mayI say it’simportant? 
Now that I do see you,” she brought 
out in the same way, ‘I see how 
inevitable it was—I mean that I 
should have wanted to come. But 
you must feel about it as you can,” 
she wound up—‘‘till you get used to 
the idea.” 

She spoke so for accommodation, 
for discretion, for some ulterior view 
already expressed in her manner, that, 
after taking well in, from behind his 
hands, that this was her very voice— 
oh ladylike!—heard, and heard in 
deprecation of displeasure, after long 
years again, he uncovered his face 
and freshly met her eyes. More than 
ever he could n’t have known her. 
Less and less remained of the figure, 
all the facts of which had long ago so 
hardened for him. She was a hand- 
some, grave, authoritative, but refined 
and as it were, physically rearranged 
person —she, the outrageous vulgarity 
of whose prime assault had kept him 
shuddering so long as a shudder was 
in him. That atrocity in her was 
what everything had been built on, 
but somehow, all strangely, it was 
slipping from him; so that, after the 
oddest fashion conceivable, when he 
felt he must n’t let her go, it was as 
if he were putting out his hand to 
save the past, the hideous real un- 
alterable past, exactly as she had 
been the cause of its being and the 
cause of his undergoing it. He should 
have been too awfully ‘“‘sold”’ if he 
was n’t going to have been right about 
her. 

“TI don’t mind,” he heard himself 
atlastsay. Not to mind had seemed 
for the instant the length he was 
prepared to go; but he was afterwards 
aware of how soon he must have 
added: ‘‘You’ve come on purpose 
to see me?” He was on the point 
of putting to her further: ‘‘ What then 
do you want of me?” But he would 
keep—yes, in time—from appearing 
to show he cared. If he showed he 


cared, where then would be his re- 
venge? So he was already, within 
five minutes, thinking his revenge 
uncomfortably over instead of just 
comfortably knowing it. What came 
to him, at any rate, as they actually 
fell to talk was that, with such precau- 
tions, considerations, reduplications of 
consciousness, almost avowed feelings 
of her way on her own part, and light 
fingerings of his chords of sensibility, 
she was understanding, she had under- 
stood, more things than all the years, 
up to this strange eventide, had 
given him an inkling of. They talked, 
they went on—he hadn’t let her 
retreat, to whatever it committed 
him and however abjectly it did so; 
yet keeping off and off, dealing with 
such surface facts as involved ancient 
acquaintance but kept abominations 
at bay. The recognition, the attes- 
tation that she had come down for 
him, that there would be reasons, that 
she had even hovered and watched, 
assured herself a little of his habits 
(which she managed to speak of as 
if, on their present ampler develop- 
ment, they were much to be deferred 
to), held them long enough to make 
vivid how, listen as stiffly or as 
serenely as he might, she sat there in 
fear, just as she had so stood there at 
first, and that her fear had really to 
do with her calculation of some sort 
of chance with him. What chance 
could it possibly be? Whatever it 
might have done, on this prodigious 
showing, with Kate Cookham, it 
made the present witness to the state 
of his fortunes simply exquisite: he 
ground his teeth secretly together 
as he saw he should have to take 
that. For what did it mean but that 
she would have liked to pity him if 
she could have done it with safety? 
Ah, however, he must give her no 
measure of safety! 

By the time he had remarked, with 
that idea, that she probably saw few 
changes about them there that were n't 
for the worse—the place was going 
down, down and down, so fast that 
goodness knew where it would stop 
—and had also mentioned that in 
spite of this he himself remained 
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faithful, with all its faults loving it 
still; by the time he had, after that 
fashion, superficially indulged her, 
adding a few further light and just 
sufficiently dry reflections on local 
matters, the disappearance of land- 
marks and important persons, the 
frequency of gales, the low policy of 
the town-council in playing down to 
cheap excursionists: by the time he 
had so acquitted himself, and she had 
observed, of her own motion, that 
she was staying at the Royal, which 
he knew for the time-honored, the 
conservative and exclusive hotel, he 
had made out for himself one thing 
at least, the amazing fact that he 
had been landed by his troubles, 
at the end of time, in a “‘social re- 
lation,” of all things in the world, 
and that of that luxury he was now 
having unprecedented experience. 
He had but once in his life had his 
nose in the Royal, on the occasion 
of his himself delivering a parcel 
during some hiatus in his succession of 
impossible small boys, and meeting 
in the hall the lady who had bought of 
him, in the morning, a set of Crabbe, 
largely, he flattered himself, under 
the artful persuasion of his acute 
remarks on that author, gracefully 
associated by him, in this colloquy, 
he remembered, with a glance at 
Charles Lamb as well, and who went 
off, in a day or two, without settling, 
though he received her cheque from 
London three or four months later. 
That had n’t been a social relation; 
and truly, deep within his appeal to 
himself to be remarkable, to be 
imperturbable and impenetrable, to 
be in fact quite incomparable now, 
throbbed the intense vision of his 
drawing out and draining dry the 
sensation he had begun to taste. 
He would do it, moreover—that 
would be the refinement of his art— 
not only without the betrayed anxiety 
of a single question, but just even by 
seeing her flounder (since she must, in 
a vagueness deeply disconcerting to 
her) as to her real effect on him. 
She was distinctly floundering by 
the time he had brought her—it had 
taken ten minutes—down to a con- 
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sciousness of absurd and twaddling 
topics, to the reported precarious 
state, for instance, of the syndicate 
running the Bijou Theatre at the 
Pier-head—all as an admonition that 
she might want him to want to know 
why she was thus waiting on him, 
might want it for all she was worth, 
before he had ceased to be so re- 
markable as not to ask her. He 
did n’t—and this assuredly was won- 
drous enough—want to do anything 
worse to her than let her flounder; 
but he was willing to do that so long 
as it might n’t prevent his seeing at 
least where he was. He seemed still 
to see where he was even at the 
minute that followed her final break- 
off, clearly intended to be resolute, 
from make-believe talk. 

‘‘T wonder if I might prevail on 
you to come to tea with me to-morrow 
at five.” 

He did n’t so much as answer it— 
though he could scarcely believe his 
ears. To-morrow was Sunday, and 
the proposal referred, clearly, to the 
custom of ‘‘five-o’clock”’ tea, known 
to him only by the contemporary 
novel of manners and the catchy ad- 
vertisement of table-linen. He had 
never in his life been present at any 
such luxurious rite, but he was offer- 
ing practical indifference to it as a 
false mark of his sense that his social 
relation had already risen to his chin. 
“TI gave up my very modest, but 
rather interesting little old book- 
business, perhaps you know, ever 
so long ago.” 

She floundered so that she could 
say nothing—meet that with no 
possible word; all the less too that 
his tone, casual and colorless, wholly 
defied any apprehension of it as a 
reverse. Silence only came; but after 
a moment she returned to her effort. 
‘“‘If you can come I shall be at home. 
To see you otherwise than thus was 
in fact what, as I tell you, I came 
down for. But I leave it,’’ she 
returned, ‘‘to your feeling.” 

He had at this, it struck him, an 
inspiration; which he required how- 
ever a minute or two to decide to 
carry out; a minute or two during 
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which the shake of his foot over his 
knee became an intensity of fidget. 
“Of course I know I still owe you a 
large sum of money. If it’s about 
that you wish to see me,” he went on, 
‘IT may as well tell you just here that 
I shall be able to meet my full obli- 
gation in the future as little as I’ve 
met it in the past. I can never,” said 
Herbert Dodd, ‘‘ pay up that balance.” 

He had looked at her while he 
spoke, but on finishing looked off at 
the sea again and continued to agitate 
his foot. He knew now what he had 
done and why; and the sense of her 
fixed dark eyes on him during his 
speech and after didn’t alter his 
small contentment. Yet even when 
she still said nothing he didn’t turn 
round; he simply kept his corner as if 
that were his point made, should it 
even be the last word between them. 
It might have been, for that matter, 
from the way in which she presently 
rose, gathering herself, her fine um- 
brella and her very small smart 
reticule, in the construction of which 
shining gilt much figured, well to- 
gether, and, after standing another 
instant, moved across to the rail of 
the terrace as she had done before 
and remained, as before, with her back 
to him, though this time, it well might 
be, under a different fear. A quarter 
of an hour ago she had n’t tried him, 
and had had that anxiety; now that 
she had tried him it was n’t easier— 
but she was thinking what she still 
could do. He left her to think— 
nothing in fact more interesting than 
the way she might decide had ever hap- 
pened to him; but it was a part of 
this also that as she turned round and 
came nearer again he did n’t rise, he 
gave her no help. If she got any, at 
least, from his looking up at her only, 
meeting her fixed eyes once more in 
silence, that was her own affair. 
“You must think,’’ she said—‘‘you 
must take all your time, but I shall 
be at home.” She left it to him 
thus—she insisted, with her idea, on 
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(To be continued) 





leaving him something too. And on 
her side as well she showed an art— 
which resulted, after another instant, 
in his having to rise to his feet. He 
flushed afresh as he did it—it ex- 
posed him so shabbily the more; and 
now if she took him in, with each 
of his seedy items, from head to foot, 
he did n’t and could n’t and would n’t 
know it, attaching his eyes hard and 
straight to something quite away 
from them. 

It stuck in his throat to say he ’d 
come, but she had so curious a way 
with her that he still less could say 
he would n’t, and in a moment had 
taken refuge in something that was 
neither. ‘‘Are you married?” —he 
put it to her with that plainness, 
though it had seemed before he said 
it to do more for him than while she 
waited before replying. 

‘““No, I’m not married,” she said: 
and then had another wait that 
might have amounted to a question 
of what this had to do with it. 

He surely could n’t have told her; 
so that he had recourse, a little poorly 
as he felt, but to an ‘“‘Oh!”’ that still 
left them opposed. He turned away 
for it—that is for the poorness, which, 
lingering in the air, had almost a 
vulgar platitude; and when, he pre- 
sently again wheeled about she had 
fallen off as for quitting him, only 
with a pause, once more, for a last 
look. It was all a bit awkward, but 
he had another happy thought, which 
consisted in his silently raising his 
hat as for a sign of dignified dismissal. 
He had cultivated of old, for the 
occasions of life, the right, the 
discriminated bow, and now, out of 
the gray limbo of the time when he 
could care for such things, this 
flicker of propriety leaped and worked. 
She might, for that matter, herself 
have liked it; since, receding further, 
only with her white face toward him, 
she paid it the homage of submission. 
He remained dignified, and she almost 
humbly went. 
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By DAY ALLEN WILLEY 


>|N a room in a Wash- 
ington office build- 
ing are, four flat- 
topped desks. The 
piles of letters and 
manuscripts give 
them a_business- 
like look, and the 
men with earnest faces bending over 
them are evidently there to work. At 
one end of the room is a desk by itself; 
and here sits a man as busy as the 
rest, perhaps more so, for the heap of 
papers before him is higher than the 
others. Why is he so intent on his 
task? Is ittoearn aliving? No; his 
banker will tell you that his check is 
good for a very considerable sum of 
money. He need not toil an hour. 
Still in early middle age, he could 
live a life of idleness, and yet leave a 
fortune. But day after day finds 
him behind the desk, glancing at the 
letters, scanning sheet after sheet of 
typewritten manuscript. Now and 
then he turns to the phonograph which 
is his secretary and puts his lips to the 
rubber mouthpiece. The marvellous 
mechanism within silently records 
his reply to the letter, his comment 
upon the criticism or commendation, 
perhaps the wording of an address 
or a report, so accurately that its 
reproduction by the type keys on the 
paper is complete and correct. 

Uncle Sam has housed many of his 
aids in houses of marble. They write 
on mahogany desks. They lounge be- 
tween times on thick, soft leather sofas 
and armchairs. Cut-glass inkstands 














and silver paper-knives ornament 
their tables and desks. The bronze 
lamps beside then shed a softened 
light. If the room is too warm an 
electric button is touched and an 
electric fan brings a mitigating breeze. 


No government in the world has 
provided such luxurious working 


places for its officials as ours. But 
there is nothing of that sort here. 
This man, however, thinks little of 
his surroundings. His thoughts are 
too big, too deep, for trivialities. They 
range far and wide, sometimes high 
upon the sides of the Cascades and 
the Rockies, sometimes amid the 
tree-covered prairies of the old North- 
west, sometimes in the Southland, 
where the odor of the pine gives a 
tang to the air for hundreds of miles. 
At noon a messenger may come in 
and put a paper bag by his side, but 
the food may be left untouched for 
an hour or more, unless a convenient 
moment comes for this bite from a 
neighboring lunch-counter. 

Such is a glimpse of the life that 
Gifford Pinchot leads day by day 
in Washington. It is a busy life; 
many a man would think it hard and 
irksome. True, the days come when 
his friends force him to join them 
around the midday table, and he may 
break the routine by a stroll to the 
White House or one of the depart- 
ments; but one may see this scene 
enacted for a week in his ‘‘sanctum,”’ 
and many a caller gets an interview 
with him only as he pauses between 
bites of the sandwich. 
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A FORESTER IN THE MAKING 


The guardian of our national for- 
ests was leading the strenuous life 
long before Theodore Roosevelt was 
elected Vice-President. Turning back 
some pages of his life history, we find 
him in early manhood amid the wood- 
lands of France and Germany. He 
climbed the tree-clad hill sides of 
Switzerland and Austria and studied 
the work of experts in conserving this 
resource in the Old World. With his 
mind trained at Exeter and then at 
Yale to study and solve the problems 
of Nature, forestry was a challenge 
that he took up with enthusiasm. 
Let him tell the story of his meeting 
with the great forester whom Kipling 
describes in the last pages of ‘‘The 
Jungle Book”’: 
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[ was entirely without introduction of any 
kind—I ran across a gentleman who got 
me a letter to Sir Dietrich Brandis, of whom 
I then heard for the first time. I went 
to Bonn, Germany, found him one after- 
noon, told him I wanted to study forestry, 
and asked for his advice. Instantly he 
adopted me, so to speak, accepted the care 
of directing my work, and began to tell 
me what I ought to do. I remember his 
deciding that I should go to the Nancy 
Forest School, which was my plan already, 
and when I said to him that I was ready 
to go, he immediately began to look up 
trains. I saw that one started at six 
o’clock the next morning, and as I wanted 
to make a good impression, I said I did n’t 
mind getting up early, so as to take that 
one. He said, ‘‘Of course you will take 
the first train.’”’ I have never forgotten 
the impression he gave me then of his 














MR. PINCHOT’S SUMMER HOME, ‘‘ GREY TOWERS,”’ MILFORD, PIKE COUNTY, PENNA. 


A good many years ago, I found myself 
in London with an extra day on my hands. 
I was just starting to study forestry, and 
so I thought I would go to the India Office 
and get what information I could about 
forestry in India. Most fortunately—for 


absolute willingness to do whatever was 
required for his work, from his point of 
view, and his expectation of finding the 
same thing in other men. 


The meeting of those two men in the 
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venerable University town marked 
a turning-point in the life of Gifford 
Pinchot. To no one could he have 
gone to find a better preceptor, a 
truer guide along the course which 


“Photograph by D. A. Willey 
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the forestry schools where Pinchot 
acquired the methods of European 
experts to round out the knowledge 
gained from books, with walks and 
talks among the green aisles in France 


MR. PINCHOT’S HOME IN WASHINGTON—RHODE ISLAND AVENUE ( scoTT CIRCLE) 


was to be the way of his life and fiel 
of his work. One of the world’s 
great teachers in the beauty, the 
value of the woodland was this sturdy, 
rugged Teuton—the sort of human 
stock that the young man of ambition 
and determination to be something, 
to be out of the commonplace, looks 
to for advice and encouragement. 
Perhaps intuition, perhaps some other 
subtle means of intelligence told each 
that the other was ‘‘worth while,” 
and the friendship begun at Bonn 
continued until the time came for the 
world to part from Sir Dietrich 
Brandis and he passed from it, leaving 
a perpetual monument in his system 
of caring for groves and forests, a 
system followed in the work being 
done to-day in the United States. 
Nancy and Aix la Chapelle were 


and Germany with Sir Dietrich, 
often lasting eight er ten hours with- 
out a halt for rest, the leader so 
earnest in his discussion and explan- 
ation that he would forget time and 
fatigue. His interest in the would- 
be forester is referred to by Mr. 
Pinchot in a way which shows how 
the veteran savant of the woods was 
esteemed as well as respected by those 
who looked up to him. 


Taking charge of a student meant with 
him not merely to advise as to the general 
course of study, but also to require bi- 
weekly reports, and to read and to criticize 
them, to send long letters written in long 
hand to each of us from time to time, and 
in every detail to try with a never-ending 
patience, enthusiasm and generosity to 
see thateach got from his workexactly what 
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he came for. This was done for me, then 
for my friend Graves, then for Price, 
Olmsted, Sherrard and many others. In 
this way Sir Dietrich had a guiding hand in 
shaping the men whose turn it became 
afterwards to shape the general policy of 
forestry in the United States. So import- 
ant did his connection with forestry in this 
country become that his correspondence 
with all of us must have taken a con- 
siderable portion of his time. We who 
were his students were all until the end 
more or less in touch with him, and we 
were constantly referring in our own minds 
the problems which we had to meet to 
our conception of what Sir Dietrich would 
think about them, so that his influence 
on the expansion of forestry in this country 
was a real and a very important one. 


A TRAINING SCHOOL FOR FORESTERS 


When George Vanderbilt looked 
over the jagged peaks of the Caroli- 
na hill country and selected one for 
his home site, he failed to satisfy 
his craving for the wild, but bought 
more and more, and finally reached 
out to old Mount Pisgah. Here was 
an opportunity to test the skill of 
the disciple of Brandis, for Biltmore 
includes over a hundred thousand 
acres covered with trees. In this 
wilderness Pinchot made his home 
with a little band of boys inspired by 
his example. To them he gave of 
the knowledge he had acquired; and 
so it was that in this out-of-the-way 
corner of the South was formed the 
first of our forest schools, nearly 
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twenty years ago, and before the 
nation realized the need of such a 
bureau in its administration. Those 
who have seen Biltmore, with its 
artistic chateau and its medieval 
surroundings, and then have visited 
the model farm villages created for 
the home life—not the mere ex- 
istence—of the mountain folk, know 
that Mr. Vanderbilt has indeed per- 
formed a great work for humanity, 
spending his fortune wisely and 
well. And none of his ideas has been 
more important than that of forest 
conservation, which he intrusted to 
his young friend. 

That tree garden in Carolina played 
its part in awakening the people to 
the significance of forestry; though 
they were already more or less ac- 
quainted with the activity of Euro- 
pean governments along similar lines. 
And it was high time, indeed, to be 
up and doing, if our forests were to be 
maintained. Broad-minded societies, 
such as the National Academy of 
Science, kept the matter in the public 
mind. A commission to report on a 
national forest policy made a study of 
our timber assets in 1896, and the 
forest reserves approved by President 
Cleveland the next year were out- 
lined in their report, which Mr. 
Pinchot aided in preparing. In this 
and later expeditions he became so 
familiar with the subject that his 
appointment as Chief of the Division 
of Forestry, in 1898, then in the 
Department of the Interior—later 
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to become the head of the Forest 
Service, now in the Department of 
Agriculture—found him in touch 
with every branch of his duty. 

To attempt to tell what this man 
has done thus far in his life work is 
difficult. The pages of a magazine 
are limited, and the bare facts would 
fill a book. When we think of the 
smattering of forest lore the nation 
possessed even a decade ago, and 
then read the comments in the 
dailies, weeklies or monthlies of to- 
day, it seems incredible the public 
should be giving so much thought 
to the subject. Editors now print 
everything they can lay their hands 
on concerning forestry, for the people 
wish to read it. How they have been 
aroused may be best shown by quoting 
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the public to realize the economic 
importance of forest preservation, 
and to gather the technical knowledge 
and technical staff necessary to put 
forestry into actual practice in the 
United States. 

The task was not an easy one. 
The ‘‘Division’’ was more dignified 
in name than in numbers. It con- 
sisted of eleven persons, of whom six 
filled clerical or other subordinate 
positions and five belonged to the 
scientific staff. Of the latter, two 
were professional foresters. There 
was no field equipment; virtually all 
of the work was done in the office. 
There were in the whole United States 
less than ten professional foresters. 
Neither a science nor a literature of 
American forestry existed, nor could 
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a little recent history. When Mr. 
Pinchot was given the title of Chief 
of the Division of Forestry, the task 
that confronted him was to bring 


an education in the subject be ob- 
tained in this country. Systematic 
forestry was in operation on a single 
estate, the owner honorably desirous 
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of furnishing an object lesson in an 
unknown field. A time had come 
which presented at once a great 
opportunity and a dangerous crisis. 
Forest destruction had reached a 
point where sagacious men—most of 


his assistants held meetings. They 
told of economical ways of felling trees 
and ways that saved time and labor. 
They pointed out how the needless 
waste affected the lumberman and 
the tree owner. They preached a 
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all, sagacious lumbermen — could 
plainly foresee the end. The lumber 
industry, so vital to the nation at 
large, was rushing to extinction. 
There was no time to lose. If 
anything was to be done it was to be 
done quickly. 


Wuat Our Foresters ARE DOING 


The guardian of the forests heeded 
their silent call. 1t was a challenge 
to his experience, his energy, his 
ability. But it was a: challenge to 
the right man—perhaps the only 
American who could have taken it up 
with success. The forester did not 
sit at his desk and work at long dis- 
tance. He took to the woods in dead 
earnest. He talked with the logger, 
the sawmill owner, the ‘‘timber 
cruiser.” He held meetings, and 


gospel of commonsense, and their 
sermons were filled with facts and 
figures which forced conviction upon 
their hearers. The Division of For- 
estry became a sort of human machine, 
but a machine where every wheel was 
perfectly adjusted and where every 
bearing ran as smoothly as if oiled. 
The head of the Division has the rare 
but invaluable faculty of putting the 
right man in the right place. 

The campaign he inaugurated was 
extended across the Rockies and 
Cascades even into the great fir 
thickets of the Puget Sound country. 
As Congress began to realize that our 
forests needed care and protection, 
more and more leaves were torn from 
the national check-book. Activity 
broadened. The Division increased 
with equal pace. Finally it was 
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given a more independent position, 
with the title of Forest Service. 
That name is a happy thought; for 
service means not merely thought, 
effort, ability, but all combined to 
achieve results. By what this band 
of workers have accomplished since 
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cent. The nation was caring for about 
eighty-six million acres at the end of 
the first year; now it cares for nearly 
one hundred and ninety-five, or much 
more than twice as much. 

To quote just a few more figures, 
let us take the national lumber 
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that June day in 1898 when Gifford 
Pinchot accepted the trust of the 
tree, they have well deserved the 
name. To tell the whole story of where 
they have gone and what they have 


done is impossible. Take the money 
receivea and spent in recent years. 
The Forest Service receives over one 
and a half million dollars a year now, 
though it received less than one 
hundred thousand four years ago. 
True, expenditures also have increased 
as Uncle Sam has added to the num- 
ber of his national forests; but this 
increase has been not quite threefold 
since 1905, contrasted with the in- 
crease in revenue of over 1500 per 


UNIVERSITY, 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
business as handled by the Forest 
Service. In 1905 less than one hun- 
dred and fourteen million board feet 
of timber were sold by its agents. 
In two years this had increased to 
over a billion; and the value of the 
timber sold had grown from $73,000 
to $637,000. And Uncle Sam gets 
nearly a million a year for letting 
his neighbors’ stock munch the forage 
in the clearings. 

The man who ought to know about 
what Pinchot and his associates 
have done for forestry in general 
is James Wilson, the veteran head ot 
the Department of Agriculture—the 
‘*Grand Old Man”’ of the Cabinet, as 
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the farmers call him. Here is his 


judgment, in his own words: 


A sound national sentiment regarding 
forestry has been created. Forest work 
has been marked by large accomplishments 
and effective preparation for the future. 
It has created a fund of knowledge that 
has taken form in literature on the subject. 
We now haveascience of American forestry. 
Lumbermen have been shown better and 
more economic methods of industry. 
Farmers have been instructed in the value 
and importance of proper tree-planting 
and the need of the forest to maintain 
the waterways. The forester has rendered 
a great service by exploration and study 
of forested regions and the distribution 
of this information. 


The mind, the nerves of the Forest 
Service are in that dingy brick and 
brown building at Washington. Dur- 
ing working moments, letters and 
telegrams are going out of it from the 
morning hour, when the type keys 
begin to rattle, until sometimes far 
into the night; for each day’s task 
must be completed before the next 
is taken up, and every one, from the 
chief to the messenger boy, must 
have a clean record in this respect. 
Scattered far over the country are 
the reservations, for the rangers now 
patrol the wilderness in twenty States 
and Territories. Where the forests 
are numerous and extensive are six 
field districts, each in charge of a 
district forester with a force of in- 
spectors, so that the men who guard 
the nation’s timber tracts are close 
in touch with those whom they can 
call upon for aid and advice and from 
whom they can receive instructions. 
But the field offices are connected by 
the electric wire, so that the man at 
Washington or his aides knows daily 
what is happening in larger reser- 
vations, whether in Nebraska or far 
beyond the Mississippi on the great 
backbone of the continent. The 
lumber sold, the cattle pastured, 
the damage by fire, arrests of tres- 
passers, the weather conditions— 
all are noted on the blank reports and 
mailed to Washington, while the tele- 
graph carries the more urgent news. 
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SUBDIVIDING GREAT WorRK 


The school-teacher would say the 
Forest Service had been diagrammed 
when it was organized. If you were 
to draw a diagram and dot the 
divisions and offices upon it, you 
would find that each is just where 
it should be, to do the most in the 
least time. The chief is on the 
seventh floor, where his personal 
staff can reach himina minute. The 
experts in soils, tree culture—the 
men who know how—are also colon- 
ized, so they can get their heads 
together as-often as they wish. The 
editors of book and pamphlet are 
associates and close neighbors of 
the head man. In short, everything 
is planned with the utmost nicety to 
arrange the working forces so that 
they will save every moment of time. 
Of course, the duties are subdivided. 
No one interferes with another. 
Among the four hundred and thirteen 
workers in the nerve-centre there is 
no delay, no friction. The activities 
in the four principal branches are 
indicted by their titles—grazing, oper- 
ation, sylviculture and _ products. 
Each is in charge of a chief and an 
assistant who rank as Assistant 
Foresters in the Service. Law ques- 
tions are settled by the Law Officer. 
Then there is the dendrologist who 
compiles the tree statistics. And 
last but not least the editor and his 
assistants, who are responsible for 
the accuracy and completeness of 
the literature that is sent out daily 
to instruct the farmer and woodsman, 
and to enlighten the people in general 
as to the importance and benefit of the 
work. The telephone at his elbow 
or the electric button brings any one, 
every one if need be, to the desk of 
the chief; or he talks without moving 
from his chair with the man in the 
remotest corner of this human bee- 
hive. Labor and time are so econo- 
mized that the place is worth studying 
by the man with the big payroll. 
It is Pinchot’s idea. He planned it. 

There are times when the desk on 
the seventh floor is bare of missive and 
manuscript and the phonograph has 
a rest. The ‘Caretaker of Uncle 
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Sam’s Woodlot,”’ as he calls himself, 
has gone to take a look around. It 
may be in the Minnesota pineries, 
amid the great trunks of Rainier’s 
forest, or where the cedars spring 
up on the sides of the Sierra Nevadas. 
Here he is at home. As a child, 
it is said Gifford Pinchot would toddle 
towards the nearest tree or bush, when 
allowed to play out of doors. And 
the love of nature that found such 
early expression, was in his blood, 
for his father, the late James W. 
Pinchot, was himself a lover of nature, 
and especially of the woods, and not 
only united with the son in founding 
the Foresty School at Yale, but gave 
still better proof of his enthusiasm 
by establishing a forestry experiment 
station on his beautiful estate over- 
looking the Delaware River at Mil- 
ford, Pike County, Pennsylvania. The 
son continued this in connection with 
a summer school of forestry after the 
father’s death, in 1998. Father and 
son, the Pinchots were among the 
first Americans to realize the necessity 
of such centres of instruction; and 
many devotees of the woods have 
recently gone into the leafy wilder- 
ness to pass their lives, after studying 
forestry at ‘‘Grey Towers.” 

Most of the Forester’s time away 
from his desk is passed upon the 
reservations. In khaki and puttees, 
with perhaps an old slouch hat on his 
head, he will put a pack on his back 
and head the file of rangers or guards 
on their trail through the woodland. 
To-day, as in youth, he thinks no- 
thing of pushing through the un- 
derbrush, scrambling up foothills 
and climbing mountain slopes that 
would exhaust many a strong man. 
At the end of a long tramp, he 
seems as fresh as at the start, 
though his companions may be pant- 
ing with weariness. No wonder that 
General Sherman, in his later years, 
always felt sure of his footing in 
dangerous places, so long as he had 
young Pinchot’s arm to lean on! 
Tall, broad-shouldered, without an 
ounce of superfluous flesh, his face and 
figure show the effects of an intellec- 
tually and physically active life—the 
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life of a hard worker, whose nerves, 
muscles and brains respond readily to 
any draft that may be made upon them. 

Each year the nation’s woodlot- 
keeper ‘goes into some part of it. 
Once at least he has gone—officially — 
as far afield as to the forests of the 
Philippines. Often, unannounced, 
he appears at a reservation clad in 
workaday garb. Here with his local 
representatives it is just man and 
man. He shares the food of forester 
orranger. Hesleepsin the spare bed, 
and when at the forest camp rests 
on the floor if there is no better ac- 
commodation. Many of the men are 
“Mike” and “Bill” and ‘“‘John” to 
him. For the time he is their comrade. 
They may not say so, but they know 
it. This country has no more devoted 
and faithful servers than the 1900 men 
who carry the symbol of the For- 
est Service in the wilderness. There 
is an esprit de corps among them, and 
much of it is due to their feeling for 
the man at their head, who is friend 
as well as chief. 

But Gifford Pinchot became well ac- 
quainted with the woods long before 
the people made him custodian of this 
great asset of the nation. Following 
the footsteps of Brandis was child’s 
play to the journeys he made in our 
little-known West. Eighteen yearsago 
he explored that great gap in the globe, 
the Grand Canyon of Arizona and 
wandered among the big Sequoia trees 
of California in the beautiful Yosemite 
Valley. Not satisfied, he continued 
northward into the great fir thickets 
on the shores of Puget Sound, com- 
pared with which the forests of 
Europe were as little groves. He 
wanted to know more about the 
West, and as one of the Forestry 
Commission of the National Academy 
of Science, in 1896 he crossed the 
Nevadas, pack on back. He traversed 
the wild Swan River country of 
Montana. His associates have heard 
tales of these adventures, but only 
in the camaraderie of after-dinner 
talk. He admits that he ‘‘starved a 
little”; also that he killed a bear on 
one of the trails. Asa matter of fact, 
this seeker after sylvan knowledge 
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journeyed so far from civilization that 
more than once his food supply was 
exhausted, and he was forced to 
rely on his accurate aim with the gun, 
and his knowledge of the wild fruit he 
might gather in the scrub. During 
this expedition he covered most of the 
distance on foot. His exploration of 
the Olympic Range, whose snow-clad 
tops rise above the horizon west of 
Puget Sound was a difficult and 
dangerous climb, for these mountains 
are so inaccessible that few white 
men have yet attained their summits. 
Mr. Pinchot was one of the pioneers, 
making his trip in 1897. His ob- 
ject was not to conquer the peaks, 
but to learn of their timber resources. 
This is not work to him. Getting 
into the “‘field”’ is more than a change 
from indoor routine. It is pleasure, 
enjoyment, exhilaration. If he has 
a favorite sport, it is fishing such as 
you get when the tarpon springs from 
the waters of Aransas Pass, his coat 
of scales shining like silver, his huge 
body as supple as a trout’s. To 
hook a tarpon is a royal pastime, 
and sometimes the Forester is tempted 
to the Texas waters or to Catalina 
Bay; but otherwise he is seldom lured 
from live wood of the forest, or ‘‘the 
desk’s dead wood” of his office at the 
Capitol. 

The face of this man gives you the 
impression of a thinker, a scholar; 
and this impression is correct. He is 
alsoa gentleman —in every sense of the 
word; though no one could be more 
unaffectedly democratic in thought 
and speech and act. His father, a 
well-known New Yorker, distinguished 
for his dignity and good looks, was the 
son of a Frenchman who came to 
America early in the last century. 
His mother is a daughter of the late 
Amos R. Eno, one of the great land- 
owners of New York City. His only 
brother is a lawyer; his sister, the 
wife of an English diplomat. Favored 
by fortune, he might have chosen a 
life of leisure; but that is not in the 
blood. He has tried to make the 
world better by taking up as his life 
work the protection and care of 
the national forests; and his bailiwick 


extends far beyond the sea. Though 
an enthusiast, he is neither a recluse 
noracrank. Athiscity homein Wash- 
ington and his country home, ‘‘Grey 
Towers,” his friends know him as 
the devoted son and companion of 
a mother who sympathizes with him 
in his work and rejoices in his success. 
But this phase of his life is not for the 
journalist to enlarge upon. 


Wuat Pincnot Aims At 


Still in the forties, already the 
laurel leaves have fallen thickly 
upon Gifford Pinchot. Universities 
have bestowed their degrees. His 
alma mater, Yale, has added him to 
her faculty. Famous clubs have 
elected him to membership. Bodies 
of scientists have enrolled him as an 
honored member. And his friend 
and unfailing supporter, ex-President 
Roosevelt, who appointed him Chair- 
man of the National Conservation 
Commission, has paid him this tribute: 


In securing the use of the water, the 
forage, the coal and the timber for the 
benefit of the American people my chief 
adviser, and the man first to suggest to 
me the courses which have actually proved 
so beneficial, was Mr. Gifford Pinchot, the 
Chief of the National Forest Service. Mr. 
Pinchot also suggested to me a movement 
supplementary to all of these movements; 
one which will itself lead the way in the 
general movement which he represents 
and with which he is actively identified 
for the conservation of all our natural 
resources. 


When Mr. Pinchot became Con- 
sulting Forester at ‘‘Biltmore,” a 
friend asked him what he expected 
to do there. ‘“‘I hope to show that 
scientific forestry can be made to 
pay three percent. If that is demon- 
strated, capital can be persuaded 
to take it up.” When, some years 
thereafter, he was appointed Chief 
Forester, the same friend inquired 
how long he intended to remain at 
Washington. ‘‘It depends on what 
I find myself able to do,’ was his 
reply. That he remained so long ‘‘on 
the job” is the best proof of the suc- 
cess that has attended his efforts. 
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Any evening in the present Year of Our Lord. 

Any residential suburb of any American metropolis. 

ScENE: Cosy living room in the home of the Hardins, a young couple representative of 
the golden mean of American life. In the centre of the room is a large library table, 
on one end of which books, magazines, papers and smoking perquisites proclaim the 
domain of man; while on the other end a dainty workbag, a filmy, fluffy cloud of lace 
and embroidery, a box of bon-bons, a pink rose in a slender vase, bespeak the realm 
of the eternally feminine. Between these two worlds, but shedding its soft radiance 
impartially on each, is a large reading-lamp with an opalescent shade. When the 
curtain rises, John Hardin, enjoying his evening pipe and his evening paper in a com- 
fortable ‘‘sleepy-hollow”’ chair, drawn up to his end of the table, looks the picture of 
masculine comfort, content and well-earned repose. Prudence Hardin, in a low 
rocking-chair at the other end of the table, is sewing spasmodically, casting looks of 


TIME: 
PLACE: 


discontent at her work and looks of reproach at her husband. 


[Putting down her sew- 
John, dear, may I have part 
[Receiving 
thrusts 
her work into the bag with vindictive 
pokes and tries again, this time more 


PRUDENCE. 
ing.] 
of your—of our paper? 
no answer, PRUDENCE 


sharply.| John! 

Joun. [Without looking up from his 
paper.| Yes, dear, what is it? 

PRUDENCE. Unless you are taking 
in the whole paper at a glance, I 
should like to see part of it. 

Joun. [His eyes still on the paper.] 
Certainly, dearest, which part? 
“Special sales” or “help wanted’’? 

PRuDENCE. [Withdignity.] The edi- 
torial page, please. 

Joun. [Looking up.] 
page! 

PRUDENCE. Yes, dear, the editorial 
page, if you are not reading it 
yourself. 

Joun. [Puzzled.] You know I al- 


The editorial 
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ways save it till the last, then I read 
all the best things to you. 

PRUDENCE. Yes, I know, you filter 
it for me; I have been drinking 
filtered news and filtered opinions 
ever since I married you. 

Joun. I should think you would be 
glad to have them filtered. Not 
all that is fit to print is fit to read. 

PruDENCE. [With sweet sarcasm.] 
How would you like to have me 
read the paper first and dole out to 
you a few filtered facts which I 
think are good for you to hear? 

Joun. [Sitting wp very straight.|] What 
in the world has come over you, 
Prue? 

PRuDENCE. [After a long pause.] 
Nothing—only I heard some things 
this afternoon which set me think- 
ing. 

JOHN. 
what? 


What things? Thinking 
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PRUDENCE. Things about women— 
women like me and hundreds of 
others, who just take things for 
granted without taking the trouble 
to think or study or find out 
reasons, women who would scorn 
ready-made clothing for their bodies 
and yet clothe their minds with 
ready-made opinions, second-hand, 
cast-off opinions from fathers, 
brothers, husbands, sweethearts, 
any male influence which surrounds 
them—foratorically] mere mollusks 
of women, flabby in—invertebrates 
with no interest in the vital issues 
of the hour, void of political in- 
stinct or civic conscience. 

Joun. Great Heavens, Prue! Where 
did you hear all that mixture of 
metaphor and maudlin meander? 

PrupENcE. At Augusta Strong’s. 

Joun. [Disgustedly.] I might have 
known it. Were you quoting Au- 
gusta herself? 

PrupENcE. No. Augusta had a 
surprise for us to-day. You know 
she sent out invitations for a 
“Progressive Puzzle Party,” and 


we were all expecting to be bored 
with puzzles and thinking how like 
Augusta to substitute some tire- 
some hobby of hers for bridge and 


the things the rest of us like. Well, 
the luncheon was served at card 
tables just as at our bridge parties 
—one of Augusta’s vegetarian 
menus with everything mock-this 
and mock-that,—and when it was 
over Augusta distributed score 
cards and pencils, then she called 
us to order and proceeded to ex- 
plain the “game.” You know 
how impressive Augusta can be. 
“Dear friends,”’ she said, for all the 
world as if we were a public meeting, 
“when I invited you to a pro- 
gressive party, I had in mind not 
the little progress of a handful of 
women from one table to another, 
but the great progress of all women 
from one age to another. When I 
invited you to a puzzle party, I had 
in mind the great national and civic 
puzzles which we may be called 
upon to solve. And to enlighten 
us concerning the progress women 
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have made and to help us solve 
some of these great puzzles, I have 
asked the leader of the woman’s 
movement in England, I may say 
in the world, to address us on this 
occasion. It is my pride and my 
pleasure to introduce to you the 
Honorable Amy Stalker, Suffra- 
gette.” 

Joun. Bravo, Augusta! 

PRUDENCE. Wasn't it clever of her? 
You could have heard a pin drop. 
I expected a big, raw-boned woman 
to come out of hiding and begin to 
harangue us, but instead a pretty, 
little blonde, who had been sitting 
with the Williams girls at a table 
in the corner and whom I took to 
be one of Mr. Strong’s numerous 
nieces, came forward modestly and ° 
demurely, and, oh John! she is a 
dear! Not at all roughand ranting, 
not even frumpy, but dressed with 
taste—that is—English taste, of 
course. And she had the loveliest 
light, fluffy hair and such a lot of 
it, and the softest, sweetest voice, 
and the most fascinating accent. 
But I'am sure she has the courage 
of lions and a will of iron. She has 
had the most thrilling experiences. 
She was one of those women who 
chained themselves to chairs and 
submitted to violence before they 
would give in—— 

Joun. Before they would get out 
you mean. 

PRUDENCE. [J/gnoring the interpola- 
tion.] Some of them went up in bal- 
loons to drop down on Parliament: 
others mailed themselves to the 
Prime Minister, all stamped and— 

Joun. Licked? , 

PRUDENCE. [Oblivious.] Many of her 
friends, beautiful, refined ladies 
of rank and the highest social 
position, have been arrested! 

Joun. I have read that jail is the 
most fashionable resort of the Lon- 
don smart set. 

PruDENCE. |Disdaining to notice.] 
Miss Stalker herself has been in 
prison. She glories in it. 

Joun. Just as Gladys Williams 
glories in the biggest hat in the 
place. It’s the fashion. 
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PrupveNce. Not at all. It’s con- 
science and conviction. Miss Stalk- 
er would n't approve of such meth- 
ods if there were any other way, 
but she says that only a mil- 
itant propaganda will ever shock 
masculine 
lethargy into 
a conscious- 
ness of wom- 
an’s wrongs, 
and that wo- 
men must do 
extreme things 
to prove their loy- 
alty to principle, 
just as men do. 
Joun. For instance? 
PRUDENCE. Well, march- 
ing intorchlight process- 
ions on wet nights and 
absurd things like that. 
Really, John, she was 
very convincing; she 


made one feel that no wo- 
man ought to be satisfied 
with being a—a 

JOHN. 


Mere mollusk? 

PRUDENCE. Exactly. And 
that those of us who have 
good husbands and happy 
homes are the very ones 
who ought to bestir our- 
selves for suffrage so that 
we can vote for conditions 
that will giveless fortunate 
women a chance for hap- 
piness and contentment. 

Joun. Do you mean to 
say, Prue, that she 
convinced you that 
human happiness and 
contentmentcan be 
secured by vote 
or legislation? 
RUDENCE. I 
would n’t go as 
far as that, 
though she was 
very convincing. You, yourself 
would have been tempted to sign. 

Joun. Sign what? 

PruDENCE. ([Laughing.] The score 
card. That was Augusta’s great 
coup d@’ état. When Miss Stalker 
had finished Augusta arose and 
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said: ‘“‘Now, dear friends, I want 
all of you who have really progressed 
to score. You may have observed 
that your score cards are in the 
form of a ballot—a little idea of 
my own—with two emblems, a 
flag and a chain. Those of you 
who have progressed far enough, 
please write your names opposite 
the flag of freedom, and those of 
you who cannot honestly score 
such progress, write your names 
opposite the other emblem—the 
chain of bondage. I will col- 
lect the cards face downward— 
I mean the faces of the cards 
downward — and give them to 
Miss Stalker so that she alone 
will know what stand you have 
taken to-day, though I hope 
the time is not far distant 
when the step taken in secret 

will be declared openly.”’ 
Joun. Under which emblem 
was Prudence Hardin en- 

rolled? 

PrupENcE. [Hesitating.] I 
am not sure that I ought 
to tell you. 

Joun. Oh, Prue! Would 
you do anything that 
you couldn't tell me? 
PRUDENCE. Do you tell 

me everything? 

Joun. Everything I 
think best for you 

to know, dear. 
PRUDENCE. [Sweet- 
ly.] Just so. Well, 
Iam not sure, 
dear, that it is 
best for you 
to know just 
yet to what 

I have com- 

mitted myself. 

When the 

time comes— 

[Door-bell] 

rings.|—Who’s that, I wonder? 
[JouHN rises and adjusts his tie by the 
mirror over the mantel, while Pru- 
DENCE pins up a Stray lock of hair.| 
VoIcE IN THE Hav. Is Mrs. Hardin 
at home, Susan? 
PRUDENCE. [Rising quickly.| Augusta 
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Strong! [Crosses room and holds 
back one of the portieres between 
living room and hall.| Come right 
in here, Augusta; glad to see you. 
[Enter Aucusta STRONG, Stately, 
placid, superior.] 

Aucusta. [Extending left hand to 
PRUDENCE and right hand to Joun.] 
I hope you dear people do not 
object to a little intrusion on your 
conjugal bliss. This is Adam B.’s 
evening for the volunteer fire 
company, and I thought while he 
was performing his civic duty I 
would run in for a neighborly chat. 
You bad man [shaking her head at 
Joun with elephantine playfulness], 
you deserve having your domestic 
peace disturbed. 

Joun. My dear Mrs. Strong! 
have I done, now? 

Aucusta. You haven’t done, you 
have left undone. Why are n’t you 
with the fire brigade? 

Joun. Because I am more interested 
in keeping my own fire up than in 
putting my neighbor’s out. 

Aucusta. The old, old cry of the 


What 


selfish individualist thinking, first 
of his own fireside! 


Joun. Come, now, Mrs. Strong, if 
every man zealously guarded his 
own fireside, would there be any cry- 
ing need of volunteer fire brigades 
or divorce courts or other agencies 
for the protection or relief of 
neglected hearthstones? 

Aucusta. If you mean to imply, my 
dear Mr. Hardin, that my hearth- 
stone is suffering from neglect 
because my husband does not 
shirk his civic responsibilities, I 
must beg to remind you that I 
encourage him to do his duty. We 
are one in—— 

PruDENCE. [Hastily.] Oh, Augusta, 
John did not mean anything per- 
sonal, he was only —— 

Aucusta. Only trying to justify 
himself. I quite understand that. 
Neither do I mean anything per- 
sonal when I say that Adam B. 
and I are one in our zeal for the 
common good. We are more united 
in our mutual interest in the great 
issues of life beyond our own door- 
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sill than are many couples who spend 
more time together before their own 
firesides. Look at that table, for 
example! 

Joun and PrupEeNce. Our table! 

Aucusta. Yes, your table. Does it 
symbolize a true union—a union 
of intellect as well as a union of 
heart? 

Joun. I have always hugged that 
delusion. 

Aucusta. Thenhugnomore. That 
table stands for twoseparate spheres 
as far apart as the poles. [Door- 
bell rings, heeded only by PRUDENCE, 
who goes to the portieres, silently 
beckoning to some one in the hall. 
Mrs. MuMBLEy slips in unobserved 
by Joun and Avucusta. She and 
PRUDENCE remain listening.] 

Joun. It takes two worlds to make a 
perfect paradise—a man’s world 
and a woman’s world. The two 
can never be the same. If they 
were, life would be unbearable. 

Aucusta. That is the complacent, 
self-satisfied, masculine point of 
view. 

Joun. Isn't it better to be a com- 
placent, self-satisfied man than a 
cantankerous, discontented wo- 
man? 

Avucusta. That all depends on the 
cause of thediscontent. If itis based 
on the rankling injustice of ages, 
on man-made laws and legalized 
oppression, then discontent is 
divine, and any woman whose 
sense of right is so dead that she 
is not discontented is a 

Marie. [Coming forward.] A mere 
mollusk. You see I heard Miss 
Stalker too. How do you do, Mr. 
Hardin? [JouN greets her warmly.] 

Avucusta. Where did you come from, 
Mary dear? 

Marie. [Promptly.] “Out of the 
everywhere into here.” Parley’s 
sitting on the board of health, 
leaving me sitting bored to death. 

Joun. Another man with a civic 
conscience ? 

Marie. Yes, a bad case of it. If it 
could only be cut out, like adenoids 
or an appendix! 


Avucusta. For shame, Mary. You 
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ought to be proud of a husband who 
has the public welfare at heart. 

Marie. Iam not ashamed and I am 
not proud. A husband ought not 
to have any welfare at heart but 
his wife’s. Let bachelors and spin- 
sters and other detached persons 
look after the public welfare. 

AucusTa. You are hopelessly— 
what shall I say? 

Marie. I don’t know what you ’ll 
say, but I know you think I am 
hopelessly everything I ought not 
to be. 

Aucusta. I should n’t put it quite 
that way, my dear, though I do 
think you ought to be a great many 
things you are not. 

Marie. |7oPRuUDENCE.] She means 
the things Miss Stalker said all 
women ought to be. Well, I am 
not any of them and I am glad of 
it! 

Joun. [Beaming on her.] Then you 
did n’t write yourself down a Suf- 
fragette this afternoon, Mrs. Mum- 
bley? 

Martz. No, indeed. Iam afraid I 
wrote myself down a mollusk. [To 
Joun, clingingly and coquettishly.] 
What is a mollusk, Mr. Hardin, 
and is it very dreadful to be one?’ 

Joun. [Gallantly.] Not if you are 
one. Suppose we look the beast 
up. [They retire to an alcove lined 
with books. PRUDENCE and Av- 
GusTA seat themselves on a divan.] 

Aucusta. [Jn an undertone to PRu- 
DENCE.] You see she is perfectly 
hopeless. She cares for nothing but 
flirting and frippery. But you are 
different, Prudence. You have a 
mind of your own—a very good 
mind if you would only make more 
use of it. I expected no support 
from Marie, but I shall be grieved, 
really grieved, if you did not lend 
your name to the cause. 

PRUDENCE. [Suspiciously.] Did n't 
Miss Stalker tell you how we all 
voted? 

Aucusta. Certainly not. She is a 
woman of honor and so am I. 
Thank Heaven, I have outgrown 
feminine curiosity! I ask for no 
one’s confidence. I merely wanted 
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you to know how sorry I should be 
if you were willing to be classed 
with—[Rolls her eyes significantly 
toward the alcove where Joun and 
Marie are dawdling over the books 
and conversing in undertones.] 

PruDENCE. Could n’t a woman be 
interested in the common good and 
work for it in a quiet way without 
declaring herself a Something-or- 
Other? _ 

Aucusta. Youmean what men callan 
“uplifting influence.” That is one 
of their favorite figures of speech. 
T am afraid men care more for 
figures than for facts. 

Joun. [Coming from the alcove, carry- 
ing a large volume.] That depends 
upon the figure, Mrs. Strong. 

Avucusta. [Witheringly, looking at 
MarigE.] Figures sometimes lie, 
Mr. Hardin, so beware. 

Marie. [Looking at Avcusta.] And 
facts are stubborn things, so be- 
ware again. 

PrupDENCE. [To change the subject.] 
What are you looking up, John? 
Joun. [With mock solemnity.|  Mol- 
lusks. [Places the book on the table 
and rapidly turns its pages.| Here 
we are! [Reading.] Mollusca: An 
extensive series of invertebrates, 
whose bodies are soft, without 
jointed legs, and commonly covered 
with a soft shell in one, two or more 
places, and whose principal parts 
are neither segmented into a series 
of longitudinal rings, as in insects, 
crustaceans and worms, or radiately 

arranged as in echinoderms. 

Marie. [Shuddering and covering her 
eyes with her hands.) Ugh! It 
sounds like something I would 
rather be than see. 

Aucusta. [Disgustedly.] Don’t be a 
fool, Mary Mumbley. 

Marie. [Indignanily| Don’t be rude, 
Augusta. And please remember I 
prefer to be called “ Marie.” 

Avucusta. I prefer to use the good 
old Saxon name given you by your 
sponsors in baptism. You forget 
I knew you as Mary long before 
you called yourself Marie. I even 
knew you when you were plain 
Molly Preston. 
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Joun. I protest, Mrs. Strong, I, too, 
knew her when she was Molly 
Preston, but no one would have 
thought of calling her plain. 


zs 
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reading that definition of a mol- 
lusk. It shows how apt, how 
true was Miss Stalker’s figure of 
speech. 
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‘** OTHERS MAILED THEMSELVES, ALL STAMPED’ ”’ 


Marie. [Archly.] Thank you, Mr. 
Hardin, for mollifying me. 

Aucusta.  [Scornjully to Marie.] 
Mollycoddling, you mean. 
[Turning to Joun.] Seriously, 
Mr. Hardin, I thank you for 


Marie. [Sweetly.] But you just said 
that figures lie. 

Aucusta. I was using the word 
“figure’’ in another sense—the 
only sense in which it seems to 
appeal to men and mollusks. 
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Marig£. But according to the defi- 
nition a mollusk has no more figure 
than {spitefully| a Suffragette. 

PRUDENCE. [Again trying to avoid a 
crash.| It is bad form to have a 
figure now-a-days 

Aucusta. As I was saying when I 
was interrupted, the definition 
shows how accurately Miss Stalker 
described the class of women who 
are in reality the most harmful 
element in any community. 

Marie. [Bristling.| Now look here, 
Augusta, if you mean me,—and I 
know you do:—I want to say right 
now 

AUGUSTA. 


[Loftily.] My dear Mary, 
how silly of you to take my remarks 


to yourself. I was not indulging in 
personal innuendo. I was dis- 
cussing a vital issue in a broad- 
minded way. I—— 
MARIE. Just the same I want to say 
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that I think the most harmful 
element in any community is the 
element that is everlastingly trying 
to reform somebody or something. 

Avucusta. If you are hitting at me, 
Mary Mumbley,—and it is very 
evident that you are,—while I 
scorn to reply in my own defence, 
I wish to say, in justice to certain 
high-minded women who share 
my views, that 

Marie. Speak for yourself, Augusta. 

Avucusta. [Rising.] Really, Mary, 
you are 

PRUDENCE. [Interposing.] Iam sure 
the whole subject is not worth a 
quarrel between such old friends. 

Marie. [excitedly.| Iam not quarrel- 
ling, Prudence, I am just telling her 
things. 

Avucusta. [Jn her most superior man- 
ner| You know, Prudence, that 
I never quarrel, but I cannot agree 
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with you when you say that this 
great subject is not worth a quarrel. 
A matter of principle, of sacred 
conviction, is something to fight for, 
to die for, if need be. 

Joun. [With assumed gravity.| Do 
people really die of it? 

Aucusta. I said for it, Mr. Hardin. 
Do not try to foil me with the 
weapon of ridicule. The point is 
worn off. [Oratorically.| Women 
have encased their shrinking sensi- 
tiveness in an armor that is sneer- 
proof. I am not afraid of making 
myself ridiculous. 

arie. [Sweetly.] Would you know 
it if you did, Augusta? 

Aucusta. [Haughtily.] I know that 
a woman with any strength of 
character can never appear so ri- 
diculous in the eyes of thinking 
people as does a flabby, flirting 
invertebrate 

Marie. [Wrathjfully.] Really, Au- 
gusta, I cannot 

Joun. [Jumping into the breach.]| 
What do you propose to do first, Mrs. 
Strong, to test your sneer-proof 
armor,—mail yourself to the Presi- 
dent or chain yourself to a chair? 

Aucusta. At allevents, Mr. Hardin, 
I shall not chain myself to one of 
your chairs. May I trouble you 
to call up the fire department? 

Marie. [Still quivering with anger.} 
And the board of health, too, please. 

Joun. ([Laughing.] Why not the 
police? [JoHN goes into the hall. 
Aucusta stands at one end of the 
table fingering JoHN’s books, MARIE 
at the other examining PRUDENCE’S 
sewing, PRUDENCE between them 
glancing anxiously from one to the 
other. All three keep an ear on the 
telephone.] 

Joun. [At the telephone in the hall.] 
Double nine-three, please. 

Aucusta. [To herself.| The fire de- 
partment! [To Prudence, holding 
up a book.] John seems interested 
in Political Economy. 

PRUDENCE. Oh, yes, devoted to it. 

Joun. What? No answer? Then 
get five-o-four for me. 

Marie. The board of health. [To 
PRUDENCE, ignoring AuGuUSTA.] 
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What a darling frock! For little 
Prue of course. How is the dear? 

Aucusta. [Before PRUDENCE can 
reply.| That reminds me, Prudence, 
there isavery worthy Frenchwoman 
in our midst—a former governess 
of the Garlands,—who needs the 
kind of work on which so many of 
you women are wasting your eye- 
sight. Why not employ her for 
such things? 

[Joun’s voice, unheeded by all save 
Marie, ts heard saying: “Is Mum- 
bley there? No—how long since? 
Thanks.’’] 

PRUDENCE. 
Augusta. 

Aucusta. That ’s just the point. 
One ought not to do a thing just 
because one loves it. One should 
consider the needs of others. 

Joun. [Thrusting his head between the 
portiéres.| I suppose you ladies 
really want your husbands. 

Marie. We really do, both of them. 

Avucusta. My own husband, please. 

Joun. [Againatthetelephone.| Eight- 
three-five. 

All three women in excited whisper: 
The Club! 

Joun. [Ajter pause.) Are Mr. 
Mumbley and Mr. Strong still there? 

Marte. [Disgustedly.] Of course they 
are. 

AUGUSTA. 
way here. 

Joun. [Reappearing at the portiéres.] 
What message, ladies, to your re- 
spective husbands? 

Marie. [Crossly.| Tell my respective 
that he ’d better hurry to me as 
fast as he can or he ’ll find another 
fit subject for the board of health. 

Aucusta. [With great dignity.] Tell 
Adam B. Strong I wish to see him 
at once. No subterfuge nor persi- 
flage for me, please. 

Marte. [Sarcastically.| No personal 
innuendo in that, 1 suppose? 

Aucusta. [Composedly.] I was 
merely stating my own position. 

Joun. [At the telephone.] Tell Mr. 
Mumbley and Mr. Strong to come 
at once to John Hardin’s—they will 
understand. [Reappearing at the 
portieres:| I say, Prue, get the 


But I love doing it, 


They may be on their 
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chafing-dish and I'll get the 
accessories, and in a loving rarebit 
we ‘ll mix up all our differences. 
[Exit Joun. From the rear of the 


house he is heard whistling until 
his re-entrance.| 
Aucusta. [Holding up detaining hand 
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to PRUDENCE.] No, Prudence, Iam 
not in a mood for rarebit. 
Marie. Nor I. They never digest 
unless you are awfully jolly. 
PRUDENCE. Then you don’t know 
our rarebits—we warrant them 
nightmare-proof. 
Marie. How do you do it? 
PRUDENCE. In the only way—just 
have the dish hot, put in the butter 
and when it is melted drop in the 
cheese 
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Grated? 

No, chopped up fine. 
It should be grated. 

But that makes it all 
No one ever grates it. 


[Decisively.] This 


AUGUSTA. 
PRUDENCE. 
AUGUSTA. 
PRUDENCE. 
stringy. 
AUGUSTA. 
does. 


one 

PRUDENCE. Doesn't it 
string? 

Avucusta. Not for me. 

Marie. That’s because 
it’s you, Augusta; 
even a rarebit knows 
you can’t stand 
“stringing.” 

Aucusta. I am afraid 
I am not sufficiently 
“up in slang to under- 
stand you. 

[Door-bell rings.] 
Marie. Our husbands! 
PRUDENCE. So soon? 
Aucusta. [Moving 1to- 

ward the portieres] I 
expected no delay. 
[Goes into the hall, where 
she 1s heard saying:] 
Don’t remove your ul- 
ster, Adam B.; we are 
going at once. 

Marirz. [To PRUDENCE.] 
Poor Adam! [Enter 
Apam B. StRonG, 
small, sleek, meek 
and dapper... He 
greets the ladies 
punctiliously and 
rather sheepishly. He 
is followed by P. 
PARLEY MUvUMBLEY, 
large, good-natured, 
easy-going, who greets 
the ladies jovially.] 

MumBLeEy. [Attempting 
to embrace his wife.| What was the 
hurry-up call, little girl? 

Marie. [Avoiding his embrace.] So 
the fire department and the board 
of health both meet at the 
Club? 

Mums.ey. [Winking at Srronc.] 
No, but the League for Civic Bet- 
terment does. 

Marie. The league for civic poker, 
you mean. 

StronG. [Protesting.] Now really, my 
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dear Mrs. Mumbley, you must let 
me explain— 

Aucusta. [Re-entering, enveloped in 
a long wrap and tying a scarf over 
her head.| Home is the best place 
for explanations. 

PruDENCE. [Hastily.] But John ex- 
pects you all to join us in a friendly 
rarebit. 

MumBtey. A rarebit isnever friendly, 
Mrs. Hardin. 

PRUDENCE. [Coaxingly.] You don’t 
know our rarebits, Mr. Mumbley. 
Aucusta. [Blunily.| You don’t want 
to—they don’t grate their cheese! 
StronGc. [A pologetically.] You know, 
Mrs. Hardin, Augusta is such a 
great hand for grating things. 

|MuMBLEY groans.] 

Stronc. No offense or pun intended 
—though that was not a bad one. 
I mean that Augusta grates every- 
thing. 

Marte. [Sotto voce.] And everybody. 
[Enter Joun with his arms full of 
bottles.] 

Joun. Hello, Mumbley! Howdy, 
Strong! Why are you all standing 
there swathed like mummies? We 
were just going to stir up a little— 
[Places bottles on table.} 

Aucusta. I think enough 
have been stirred up already. [To 
PRUDENCE.] Really, dear, I must 
be going. You know this has been 
an epoch-making day for me. I 
am so wrought up that I am afraid 
the rarebit would not agree with 
me, even if you grated the cheese. 
[To Marte.] Good-night, dear. 
You know I| always make allowance 
for you, Mary. I know it is just 
your way. 

Marie. |Lighily.] Oh, that’s all 
right, Augusta. No one ever takes 
you seriously except yourself. [To 
PRUDENCE.| I must run away, too, 
dear. I can’t eat things at night 
without seeing things at night, 
even though I am the wife of the 
president of the board of health. 

Joun. Surely you will not take these 
poor men home dry! Are you 
afraid of dampening their civic 
ardor? [To Aucusta.] Don’t you 
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think so much work for the pub- 
lic good deserves a little private 
indulgence? 

Aucusta. I think they have had 
allthe indulgence they need. Good- 
night, Mr. Hardin. Come, Adam. 
[Exit Mr. and Mrs. StrRone after 
jormal adieux, followed by Mr. and 
Mrs. MumB.Ley and Joun. Prv- 
DENCE remains standing between the 
portieres.| 

Marie. [From the hall.| Yes,thanks, 
Mr. Hardin, you may hold my coat. 
I am glad your sense of gallan- 
try has not been killed by a civic 
conscience. Good-night, Prudence. 
Run in soon and help me organize 
a league for the improvement of 
husband’s manners. 

MumBLeEy. Good-night, Mrs. Hardin. 

Good-night, John. Pray for the 
prodigal. 
[Hall door closes upon a chorus of 
good-nights. PRUDENCE moves 
over to the table and starts to remove 
bottles. Enter Joun grinning.] 

Joun. 
that? 

PRuUDENGE: [Thoughtfully.] 
convinced me of one thing. 

Joun. What is that? 

PrupENcE. That I really 
this afternoon, after all. 

Joun. [Holding out his arms.] Don’t 
you think it would ease your con- 
science to tell me all about it? 

PruDENCcE. [Laughing.] I think it 
would ease your curiosity. 

Joun. Come, then, confess. 

PrupDENCE. [Slowly.] I drew anew 
symbol on my card. Between the 
flag and the chain, I drew a fence, 
and along the top of it 1 wrote— 
Prudence Hardin. 

Joun. [Taking her in his arms.] 
Bully for you, Prue! 

PRUDENCE. I was afraid I had done 
a cowardly thing. But now I am 
quite sure I don’t want to be a 
“mere mollusk”? or a “militant 
Suffragette. I think lam content 
to be—— 

Joun. [Kissing her.| The dearest lit- 
tle woman in the world! 

[Curtain] 


Well, what do you think of 
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PREPAID RETURN POSTAGE 


AN ECONOMICAL PROPOSITION WHICH CONGRESS IGNORES 


By HENRY A. CASTLE 


FORMER AUDITOR FOR THE PosT-OFFICE DEPARTMENT 





SIHEN the postal 

ai service of the 

United States is 

regarded, in its 

true light, as a 

purely business 

enterprise, we are 

" startled by the 

extent of that business and the 
magnitude of its operations. 

The following official statement 
from the last Annual Report of the 
Auditor for the Post-Office Depart- 
ment shows the aggregate financial 
transactions for the fiscal year 
1908: 





191,478,663.41 
208,351,886.15 
1,249,799,201.95 


Postal Revenues 

Postal Expenditures..... 

Money Order Receipts. .. 

Money Order Disburse- 
1,250,297,558.19 





MOUS i%e Siesseines oe $2,899,927,309.70 


Thus the enormous sum of nearly 
three thousand million dollars was 
handled and accounted in one year 
by the postal officials of the United 
States; and the amount increases by 
millions annually. 

What is termed a deficit is the 
difference between the annual rev- 
enues and the annual expenditures 
of the postal service proper, as dis- 
tinguished from the money - order 
business. That deficit for 1908 was 
nearly seventeen million dollars, or 
an average net loss of $46,e00 for 
each of the 366 days in the year. 
This is not a temporary misfortune. 
The Postmaster-General frankly esti- 
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mates a deficit of $16,000,000 in the 
fiscal year 1909, now current, and 
postal experts place it as high as 
$30,000,000. 

It may be regarded as a coinci- 
dence that there is pending before 
the Post-Office Department a propo- 
sition which its sponsors confidently 
assert will yield, every year after its 
complete installation, a net revenue 
equivalent in amount to this regret- 
table annual deficit of over sixteen 
millions—a proposition, furthermore, 
which is held to be directly in line 
with the present progressive policy 
of the postal administration. 

If there can be discovered any 
postal reform that may possibly be 
capitalized at $850,000,c0oo—which 
the present deficit practically repre- 
sents,—any improvement in the serv- 
ice, which, while saving money to 
patrons of the post-office, will prob- 
ably wipe out the present average 
daily loss of $46,000, there is cer- 
tainly good reason for its consider- 
ation by the Department and the 
people will cordially welcome it. 

More than one billion pounds (half 
a million tons) of mail matter was 
transported and delivered by the 
United States mail service last year. 
If an average were made, ever man, 
woman and child in the United States 
received 75 letters, 43 newspapers 
or periodicals and 18 packages, and 
every sixth person registered a letter. 
At all hours of the day and night 
mail is shooting, dashing, jogging 
and crawling in every county in the 
land—a continual ant-heap of ac- 
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tivity. There is no business so great 
or so near the people. 

The past growth of this service 
has been much more than an index 
of the nation’s advance in population 
and wealth. It is the measure of a 
marvellous development, of intel- 
lectual activity. The post-office has 
been a grand educational establish- 
ment, quickening the mind and ener- 
gizing the spirit of our entire people. 
Its expansion, compared with other 
elements of progress, has a startling 
significance. The population of the 
United States in 1790 was 4,000,000; 
in I91o it will be over 90,000,000. 
The wealth of the people, in real and 
personal property, probably aggre- 
gated $2,000,000,000 in 1790, and 
may be conservatively estimated at 
$100,000,000,000 in 1910. The num- 
ber of post-offices was 75 in 1790, 
and will be 65,000 in 1910. The 
postal revenues were $37,975 in 1790, 
and promise to be $215,00c,000 in 
1910. Therefore, while in 120 years 
the population of the country in- 
creased 22 to 1, and its wealth 50 
to 1, the number of post-offices in- 
creased nearly rooo to 1, and the 
revenues of the service 5400 to 1. 

Objections to engrafting new lines 
of business on the postal service are 
inapplicable to any proposition which 
is merely an improvement in existing 
features of the mail system, increas- 
ing its value to the public, stimu- 
lating the use of the only profitable 
class of mail matter and largely 
augmenting the postal revenues. The 
Department has in the past secured 
many of its most valuable features 
through experiments suggested by 
outside business interests. 

The plan proposed relates to re- 
turn postage, or an economical meth- 
od of getting answers to advertise- 
ments, inquiries etc., whereby the 
advertiser or inquirer will pay post- 
age only on the replies he actually 
receives. 

One desirable means of advertising 
is that of a direct communication 
from the advertiser, either by cir- 
cular or letter, containing the mat- 
ter to which it is desired to draw 
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attention. But in order to get the 
best results it is essential that the 
recipient correspond with the sender. 
To permit this to be done with the 
least possible trouble, the advertiser 
encloses in the original communi- 
cation a postal card bearing on the 
one side the address of the sender, 
and frequently on the other a form 
which can readily be filled in and 
signed, or a stamped envelope with 
the printed address of the sender, 
in which a return letter may be 
enclosed. 

This method of advertising at best 
is costly, since the postage upon all 
the return enclosures must be pre- 
paid and, when not returned, the 
postage is lost to the advertiser. 
For this reason, although many 
postal cards and stamped envelopes 
are used in this way, it is certain 
that the number would be vastly in- 
creased if some method were adopted 
by which postage could be paid only 
upon the missives actually returned. 

A simple plan for accomplishing 
this result has been devised, by 
means of which the Post-Office De- 
partment, in co-operation with a 
business organization interested in 
extending the facility to all parts 
of the country, can accommodate 
the public, while enormously increas- 
ing the post-office revenues. 

The device now being considered 
by the Department consists of a 
postal card and envelope of such 
form or color as will permit it to 
be readily separated from other mail 
matter and bearing a specially de- 
signed stamp. These cards and en- 
velopes are to be manufactured by 
the Department, sold for cash and 
distributed to the persons and firms 
who will send them out enclosed in 
circulars, for advertising purposes, 
collection of news, etc. 

There will be purchased, in ad- 
vance, United States postage-stamps 
to the value of $100,000, to be placed 
on deposit with the Department, as 
a nominal prepayment of the postage 
on all matter returned. The patrons 
of the system will send out these 
cards and envelopes to their cor- 
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respondents, who will use them for 
mailing replies, orders, etc., without 
affixing additional stamps and there- 
fore without cost to themselves. 
The special design on the return 
envelope or card, only on _ being 
mailed, becomes a stamp in fact and 
in law—the certificate of the Gov- 
ernment that the postage has been 
paid. The deposit is kept intact by 
daily payments at the receiving 
offices covering the actual postage 
on such mail as is received. 

There does not seem to be any- 
thing visionary or impractical about 
this scheme. It is plain, coherent, 
and business-like—an eminently safe 
and sane proposition, from every 
point of view. This is indicated by 
the approval given to it by hundreds 
of practical financiers, publishers, 
merchants and manufacturers, as 
well as by post-office experts of 
long experience and unquestioned 
sagacity. And what commercial or 


manufacturing establishment, doing 
a hundredth part of the business of 
the United States postal 


service, 
would hesitate for a moment in 
accepting an offer that would, with- 
out any risk or cost, place active 
agents in the streets of every city 
and town throughout the country, 
who would work diligently, year after 
year, to create an increased demand 
for its most profitable wares? 

The demonstrated utility of this 
device and the demand for it, as 
voiced by testimonials from hun- 
dreds of business men and from the 
public press, appeals strongly in its 
favor. It is on all hands admitted: 

1. That the existing system of 
reply-postal matter involves a great 
loss to the public. 

2. That in consequence of this 
loss the present system is used to 
a comparatively restricted extent. 

3. That by the plan under con- 
sideration this loss would be wholly 
avoided, and at the same time the 
postal revenues. would be greatly 
increased. 

4. That, after long agitation of the 
subject, no other means of effecting 
this result is available. 
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Every statement and argument 
submitted by successive heads of 
the Post-Office Department and of 
its several bureaus, within the past 
five years, in favor of suggested re- 
forms in the service and expansion 
of its usefulness, so far as they refer 
to the benefits to be conferred on 
the people at large, apply with in- 
creased vigor and pertinence to the 
new facility offered by the return- 
postage plan. 

No postal improvement has ever 
been adopted that carried with it, 
in advance, official endorsements so 
numerous and so weighty. Both the 
Legislative and Executive branches 
of the Government are represented in 
its advocacy. Post Office Committees 
of the Senate and House have put 
the seal of approval on the general 
principle involved. Heads of the Post- 
Office Department and of all the 
bureaus, postmasters of leading cities 
and hundreds of expert employees 
have pronounced in its favor. 

Postmasters-General James, Hat- 
ton, Vilas, Bissell, Wilson, Gary, 
Smith, Payne and Wynne, with more 
or less distinct emphasis, affirmed the 
desirability of a return-postage ser- 
vice. All the heads of bureaus in 
the Department — First Assistant 
Robert J. Wynne, Second Assistant 
W. S. Shallenberger, Third Assistant 
E. C. Madden, Fourth Assistant 
Joseph L. Bristow, and the writer 
hereof, as Auditor, after a series of 
hearings in session as a Commission, 
united in a recommendation for an 
experimental trial of a return-postage 
plan; but changes in administration 
soon following, the subject was held 
in abeyance. 

Congress has advisedly and em- 
phatically approved the idea of a 
return-postage service, but appar- 
ently regarded it as a matter for 
departmental experiment rather than 
for legislation. 

In all the shapes and phases which 
the proposition has assumed, it is a 
notable fact that no substantial ob- 
jection to the practicability or the 
profitableness of the plan has been 
advanced by any expert. It is unique 
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among postal reforms in having no 
opposition on its merits. 

As the first-class mail matter is 
the only feature of the postal serv- 
ice that pays a profit, we may see 
that it would mean much to that 
service, perpetually in arrears as to 
its income, if it had agencies all over 
the country energetically seeking to 
increase the sale of its stamps, thus 
stimulating without cost to the Gov- 
ernment its only profitable feature. 

As the result of a protracted in- 
vestigation and discussion of the sub- 
ject, it has been made to appear very 
clearly (1) that a feasible system of 
reply-postal missives is urgently de- 
manded by the business interests 
which employ the mails for soliciting 
trade; (2) that the adoption of such 
a system would largely increase the 
revenues of the Post-Office Depart- 
ment; and (3) that it ought to be 
provided by executive action, under 
existing law, by an arrangement such 
as is now suggested. 

Postmaster-General Charles Emory 
Smith reached the conclusion that a 


trial of some return-postage system 
would be proper, but resigned before 
his decision could be put in operation. 
In a letter to his successor, Mr. Smith 
said: 


One consideration presented itself, and 
with reflection and examination gained 
strength, which pointed to the advantage 
of{doing the work through a company under 
proper control, and this consideration was 
that such a method would undoubtedly 
bring more revenue to the Government. 
The Government can do the business, but 
cannot stimulate it. It does whatever is 
brought to it to be done, but does not go 
out to seek customers. A company doing 
the work would have a direct interest in 
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increasing it and would have the agencies 
for that purpose, and the greater the 
business the greater the revenue accruing 
to the Government. 


We find in the Church Economist 
this significant statement: 


We know to a limited extent what 
becomes of stamps sent out by us that 
never come back to us. While we cannot. 
trace very many, we can trace enough to 
show us that stamps do not reach the 
waste-paper basket and are not burned 
up. Speaking for our house alone, our 
postage bill, during a period of three or 
four months, incurred for circulars which 
call for a reply, may reach $10,000. At 
the most favorable consideration we lose 
$6000 of it. We are a reputable business 
We trust ministers with 36000 
of our money, and lose it! That is the 
fact which we see. 


house. 


On a fair basis of calculation, allow- 
ing for the postage on the outgoing 
mail, which carries the enclosures, 
and deducting the postage now re- 
ceived on business of this kind, the 
net increase of annual postal revenue 
would be at least $16,000,00o—a 
sum virtually equivalent to the cur- 
rent and prospective yearly deficit. 

That this extra revenue would in- 
crease year by year as the merits of 
the plan became known, as the busi- 
ness of the country increased, and as 
the organization was extended so as 
to bring in new patrons, is a necessary 
Sequence based on all past postal 
experience. It is a new field for 
legitimate postal enterprise, with the 
promise of many decided advan- 
tages, and the plan will doubtless 
be inaugurated by the Department 
in the near future. 





RITA SACCHETTO 
By EMILY M. BURBANK 


Que la danse toujours, ou gaie ou sérieuse, 
Soit de nos sentimens |’ image ingénieuse. 


DELILLE 


#MERICA is really 
to see the beauti- 
ful Rita Sacchetto 
dance — Sacchet- 
to, protégée of the 
great painter Len- 
bach, child of the 
arts, flower of a 

line of musicians, painters and poets! 
And it is Loie Fuller of the Flaming 
Skirts who will have the honor of 
introducing her to the American 
public. She comes this season, as 
one of a constellation of star dancers, 
selected by La Lote, as the French 
call her, at the instigation of Andreas 
Dipple, of the Metropolitan Opera 
House directorate, and the manage- 
ment of the new Boston Opera 
Company, for the season of 1909-10, 
at the close of which the Terpsicho- 
rean band will tour the country with 
a symphony orchestra. 

While the name of Rita Sacchetto 
is unfamiliar to the American public, 
many who frequent Germany and 
Austria know it well; and reports 
of. the dancer’s beauty and talents 
had prompted more than one Ameri- 
can manager to consider her im- 
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portation. This time, it seems, the 
alert Mr. Hammerstein was caught 
napping, and the enemy seized the 
treasure! All managerial inquiries 
in Munich, last spring, failed to 
reveal the fact that the lovely 
butterfly had flown to Spain, to add 
to her repertoire; hence the good 
fortune of Loie Fuller, who, spread- 
ing her gold-meshed net in Paris, 
caught Sacchetto, when, en route 
from Spain to Munich, she unwit- 
tingly paused for costumes and 
pleasure in the World’s Playground, 
never dreaming (not to mix the 
metaphor) that the Fates had there 
erected a milestone in her career. 

Discussing with the present writer 
the possibility of dancing in America, 
she once said: ‘‘I know that in 
America they care only for what the 
artist can do; that there is not such 
an agreeable life for us as in Europe; 
but, all the same, I would test my 
powers where success is most dif- 
ficult, where only the ‘arrived’ artist 
is welcome.” 

A year ago, the beauty and dancing 
of Sacchetto were being commented 
upon in London, by those of the 
elect who were so fortunate as to 
witness her performance at the 
Duchess of Albany’s; elsewhere, she 
has not yet appeared professionally 





























Photograph by F, Grainer, Munich 
IN SPANISH COSTUME 


in England. Her name and type at home in Italian, German and 
declare her Italian, though when she French, while her English needs only 
is conversing, one finds her equally practice. Sacchetto’s father, a Vene- 
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tian, married the daughter of an 
Austrian composer, and—possibly by 
way of compromise—chose Munich 
as their home; most fortunately, as 
it proved, for there a son, now a 
recognized painter, and the fair Rita 
have been reared in the inspiring 
atmosphere of that city’s most ex- 
clusive art circles. 

It was four years ago (she was then 
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home of the Artists’ Club, in part 
planned and decorated by Lenbach, 
Germany’s great portrait-painter, who 
left to it his collection of paintings. 
Since this auspicious beginning, 
whether in Vienna, Budapest, Berlin, 
Dresden, Cologne or Stuttgart, paint- 
ers and musicians have formed the 
nucleus of her audiences, and titled, 
even royal patronage, has been hers, 

when appearing in the 
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leading concert-halls 
and Court opera-houses 
of Germany and Aus- 
tria. 

Naturally, those who 
have sat entranced by 
the consummate art of 
Adeline Genée, and 
witnessed the posturing 
after the antique of Isa- 
dora Duncan, the Sal- 
ome Dance of Maude 
Allen, Odette Valery’s 
Snake Dance, and the 
fascinating art and tem- 
perament displayed by 
the members of the 
Russian Imperial Bal- 
let, which have delight- 
ed Paris and London, 
will expect in Sacchetto 
only an imitator, for the 
gamut seems to have 
been run. Instead, from 
the moment she ap- 
pears upon the stage, 
her very personality 
proclaims her a gifted 
original, and one quite 
understands Lenbach’s 
urging her to enter 
this profession. Nature 
has equipped her with 
beauty, grace, magnetic 
charm, the gift of un- 
usual facial expression, 
poetic imagination, 
feeling for the dance 
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DRESSED FOR A 


twenty-two) that Sacchetto made 
her professional début with orchestra, 
in Munich, at the Kunstlerhaus, that 


and love of it. A Ger- 
man critic describes 
her as ‘‘a lyric-dram- 
atic prima-donna with- 
out song.’ She is rather a mute 
actress, than mistress of the art 
of traditional pantomime. In the 
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words of another 
foreign critic, this 
lovely daughter of 
the South is ar- 
tistic, without be- 
ing the product of 
art. Sacchetto’s 
success is due to 
her gift for impro- 
vising rhythmical 
and poetic move- 
ments based upon 
traditional folk- 
dances, to which 
her creative and 
idealizing imagina- 
tion gives vitality 
while her clever 
mind lends convic- 
tion and authority 
to her perform- 
ances. She comes 
naturally enough 
by some of her tal- 
ents. The keen 
of rhythm 
she inherits from 
her Austrian moth- 
er, and an unerring 
feeling for harmony 
in color and line is 
the heritage of a 
child of Venice. 
The result of some 
instruction by the 
ballet-master at 
the Court Theatre 


sense 














of Munich may be 
detected in her 
turns, etc.; but to 
the casual observer, she has no tech- 
nique in the sense in which Genée has. 
An evidence of an innate art sense 
lies in her confining herself, as a 
dancer, to music written for the dance. 

Folk-dances, magic dances and 
Oriental pantomime are included 
in her repertoire; and .on her pro- 
grammes appear thenamesof Brahms, 
Liszt, Chopin, Handel, Bach, Mozart, 
Rameau, Rubinstein, Johann Strauss, 
Bizet and Waldteufel. There are 
Hungarian dances, Spanish dances, 
tarantelles, sarabandes, minuets, ga- 
vottes, waltzes and castanet soli, one 
of the last-named, by Ascher, having 
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won her much fame; in fact, her 
foreign critics declare that, as mistress 
of the alluring art of castanet playing, 
Sacchetto has no rival on the modern 
stage, not even among Spanish 
dancers. 

After she had appeared in Auber’s 
“Die Stumme von Portici,’”’ at the 
Royal Opera’ House of Dresden, the 
Dresdener Nachrichten of June, 1907, 
said: ‘To the singing interpreters of 
the piece was added an artist, the 
lyric-dramatic dancer, Fraulein Rita 
Sacchetto, who, in representing Fen- 
ella, gave a most excellent rendition. 
She has at her command a creative, 
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a fulness of expression 
which brings to light the 
subtlest and most hidden 
meanings of the score.”’ 
Bizet’s ‘‘ Djamileh’’ an 
Oriental tragedy, gives 
Sacchetto an opportun- 
ity to display her dram- 
atic ability. The music 
is based upon Hindoo 
dances, and the story is 
that of Djamileh, a slave 
who undertakes to re- 
gain the favor of her 
master by performing 
his favorite dance. His 
continued indifference 
arouses her anger, but 
at the first show of it, a 
warning gesture fromher 
lord brings her to herself, 
and in fear and despera- 
tion she resumes her 
dancing; at length real- 
izing that all her efforts 
areinvain, she falls tothe 
earth, crushed by grief. 
AsSacchetto’s physical 


typeis that of Italy and 
Spain, so is her tempera- 
ment, and her Spanish 
dances transport onelike 
magic to Toledo or Mad- 





rid; her costumes are 
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idealizing power of imagination, by 
means of which she is able to give a 
complete and finished picture of the 
character. The expression of her feat- 
ures, her motions, the grace and beauty 
of her appearance, the art in her cos- 
tumes, agree to the very smallest de- 
tail with what we demand for Fenella.”’ 

The Tageblatte of Diisseldorf says 
of her in the same role: ‘‘ He who was 
expecting a ‘dancer’ in Sacchetto did 
not have his expectations realized; 
but he found more —a talent for 
pantomime without any of the con- 
ventional traditions of the ballet, a 
colorature prima-donna without song, 
but with her passion and tragic gest- 
ure. Her play follows every slight 
movement of the melody, every turn, 
and so gives the melodramatic scene 


authentic and entranc- 
ing, while she invariably 
shows originality in her manner of 
setting her stage. For one of Brahms’ 
Hungarian dances there is the Pussta, 
or region of stretching plain, familiar 
to all who know Magyar Land. The 
ripening wheat fills the distance, 
while in the foreground recline two 
gypsies, a woman and a man; the 
latter plays on his violin a melan- 
choly introduction toa dance. Peace 
reigns in the idyllic spot when the 
dusky gypsy, rising slowly to her 
feet, as if in a dream, begins her dance. 
Now watch how, like the fiery wine 
of the gypsies, the rhythm of the 
dance infuses life into the girl’s slug- 
gish limbs, until, with rapid crescendo, 
her delirious frenzy culminates in 
one of those passionate outbursts that 
are so characteristic of the race. 
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Many more examples might be 
given to prove the point which the 
writer would make—. e., that there 


Bizet, with complete, noble grace. 
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COSTUMED FOR A SPANISH DANCE 


is unquestionably room on the Ameri- 
can stage for this unique young 
artist; instead, I close with a quota- 
tion from the Vossische Zeitung of 
Berlin, for December, 1908: 


“The ideally beautiful artist, Signorina 


Rita Sacchetto, moves in gentle rhythms 
of solemn melodies, such as the sarabande 


produces as well the dainty steps and 
bows of the Minuet (Mozart), 
the wild, fiery Gypsy dances or Brahms’ 
Hungarian melodies, 


Rococo 


or the electrifying 
strains of J. Straus’ Frihlingsstimmen. 
Equally eloquent, and corresponding to 
the character of each, is every movement of 
the head, body and limbs; and so also is the 
play of expression in the regular features. 
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of Handel, or yields to the sultry, languid 
atmosphere of the dance of Djamileh by 


She re- 
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REPORT OF THE PURCHASE OF NEW YORK 


Made by Peter Schaghen to the States-General, 1626 





THE PURCHASE OF NEW YORK 
By RUTH PUTNAM 


fx JHEN the following 
#2] letter announcing 
the purchase for 
60 guilders ($24) 
of the I1,000 
morgens of land 
constituting Man- 
hattan Island, 
was read in the Assembly of the 
States - General, on November 7, 
1626, it was resolved that ‘‘ No action 
is necessary on this information.” 
Had their High Mightinesses pos- 
sessed prevision, how strenuous might 
have been the resolution passed, that 
the newly acquired island should be 
kept forever under their control. 
Nor was the West India Company, 
that money-making trust which ven- 
tured this first speculation in wheat 
and in lands in the long line of enter- 
prises known to Manhattan, more 
alive to the excellence of their in- 
vestment. More than ten times the 
sum paid over to the Indians for 
about 22,000 acres, according to 
their estimate, has since been paid for 
a single square foot of New York 
soil! Probably there is no other 
sale on record where the advance in 
value has been so great. 

Both the contents and the form of 
this letter were revealed to Americans 
by Mr. Brockhead over half a cen- 
tury ago; and the original itself still 
tells its own tale, as it hangs in The 
Hague Archives, giving testimony 
that is incontestable even though 
unsupported by any other contem- 
porary evidence. At least so it 
would seem; but the statement that 
all Manhattan then passed from the 
aborigines direct to the West India 
Company does not go unchallenged. 
A tradition exists among the descend- 
ants of Sarah Rapelye, the first white 
child born within New Amsterdam's 
bounds, that the entire island was 
once in the possession of her family. 





Again, it is clear that Schaghen does 
not name Peter Minuit as a party 
to the transaction; but histories of 
New York repeat the statement, one 
from the other, that he made the 
purchase, and the latest book on the 
subject contains a view of him in 
the very act of paying the Indians! 

Perhaps it 7s worth while to look 
back to our sources, from time to 
time. At this tercentenary period 
the letter must be interesting to many 
of the dwellers on Manhattan, though 
so few of to-day’s millions trace their 
pedigree to Dutch roots. 


TRANSLATION OF PETER SCHAGHEN’S 

REPORT TO THE STATES-GENERAL. 

Received 7 November, 1626. 
Hicu anp Micuty Lorps: 

Yesterday the Ship the Arms of Am- 
sterdam arrived here, having sailed from 
New Netherland, out of the River Mauri- 
tius, on the 23 September. They report 
that our people are in good heart and 
live in peace there; and, too, the women 
have borne children there. They have pur- 
chased the Island Manhattes from the 
Indians for the value of 60 guilders; 
’t iS I1,000 morgens in size. They had 
all their grain sowed by the middle oll Say, 
and reaped by the middle of August. The 
sent thence samples of summer grain; poor’ 4 
as wheat, rye, barley, oats, buckwheat, 
canary seed, beans and flax. 

The cargo of the aforesaid ship is: 

7246 beaver skins 
1784 otter skins 
675 otter skins 
48 mink skins 
36 wild cat skins 
33. minks 
34 Tat skins 
Considerable oak, timber and hickory. 
Herewith, High and Mighty Lords, be 
commended to the mercy of the 
Almighty. 
In Amsterdam, 
A.D. 1626. 
Your high Mightinesses’ obedient 
(Signed) P. ScHaGHEN 
Received 7th November, 1626. 


the 5th November, 


The address was as follows: 
High and Mighty Lords, 
My Lords the States-General 
Hague. 


at The 
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THE FOREST PILOT 
By MARRION WILCOX 


Now that the North Pole has been discovered and the South Pole closely approached, 
the press teems with tales of adventure and descriptions, of physical conditions in the 


Arctic and Antarctic. 


Here then, by way of contrast, is a picture of the life of the 


tropics—the languorous dolce far niente of South America; where, instead of. the ‘‘step 


” 


lively 


induced by below-zero zephyrs, the natives’ heavy-moving feet seem almost— 


as the writer puts it—to strike root at every step.—Tue Ep1rTor. 


Ij ASaMGE had been talking 
about the Spirit 
of the Forest, that 
mysterious being 
with attributes of 
man, animal and 
plant. Then our 
old pilot said: “ If 
you believe in it, you will discover it.’’ 

“Or him,” I suggested. 

“Or her,” said our professor, hu- 
morously. 

We were adventuring in the me- 
tropolis of plants. There the streets, 
thousands of miles long, are rivers. 
By those streets we were entering a 
vast district marked “ Unknown” on 
the maps we carried with us; and I 
think this circumstance counted for 
much with our pilot, attaching him 
loyally to our expedition. Though 
a man of education (of what race I 
cannot say), he had wandered during 
so many years in the forest that he 
considered himself to be identified 
with its mysteries. 

It is all very well for people in snug 
northern homes to say that any ex- 
pedition like ours unmasks a region, 
showing that it is not really so dread- 
ful, proving some of its terrors to be 
mere bugbears. But when we had 
left the outposts of civilization far 
behind, our metropolis of plants 
(if I may restate bluntly actual 
impressions received by several per- 
sons) became a city submerged, 
for we seemed to be creeping along, 
mile after mile for hundreds of miles, 
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deep down below the surface of an 
ocean, so dim was the daylight under 
the mass of foliage upborne by gigan- 
tic struggling columns of trees. Its 
uncanny streets, the rivers on which 
our launch made uncertain headway, 
were like channels in the ocean’s bed. 
Everything was part of anextravagant 
burlesque of real life—the vegetation 
preposterous and prankish, with plants 
growing out of plants as the scene- 
painter represents them when he 
contrives a gloomy underworld set- 
ting for some stage piece; odors filling 
the air with unnatural blending of 
aromatic spring-like freshness and of 
autumnal mustiness. In mimicry 
of clouds, streamers of grayish vapor 
high overhead were made visible by a 
little filtering sunlight where the 
foliage was less dense. At night the 
stars themselves were imitated by 
enormous fireflies whose lawless and 
brilliant motions could be compared 
to nothing less disquieting than the 
firmament gone mad. 

And then the solitude!—in which, 
however, an elusive presence was 
almost perceived, now on our level 
and again high overhead, hovering, 
impending; not the ghost of a being 
whose active life has ceased, but 
rather the spirit of creatures whose 
participation in the active life of our 
own times has not yet been fully 
recognized. We found that the vege- 
table kingdom there actually de- 
feated the animal kingdom, quietly 
banishing animals and birds from 
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the forest’s centre to its outskirts; 
so why should we doubt that plants 
have at least that degree of will, 
sight, memory and _ consciousness 
which scientists are beginning to 
claim for them? And if by solitude 
we mean a general absence of human 
life, the forest’s depths were about 
as solitary as the ocean. About 
as many people lived there as one 
finds, apart from steamships’ tracks, 
on the ocean, namely, none at all; 
although perhaps once in a month 
some naked savage was seen, a dusky 
imitation of man rather than a lord 
of creation, emerging from a thicket 
to blink at us with eyes unused even 
to the half-light near the river. Lords 
of creation? No; the trees of the 
lordly forest commanded; vegeta- 
tion was master; man, we found, was 
as nothing there. Our arrogant 
species was not essential. The facts 
surrounding us broke down our self- 
confidence. “Nature does not need 
us,” we said. “Here is life—a com- 
plex society, an exceptionally perfect 
example of competition and co-op- 


eration, flourishing more vigorously 
than anything man controls.” 

We saw that nature, having ex- 
cluded our particular little kind of 
life, was getting along magnificently 


without human beings. So enor- 
mous the force of vegetation, so 
superbly intolerant its control, we 
could not help feeling that the 
vegetable kingdom had exterminated 
humanity. Our chance to be left 
alive seemed to be about as good as 
that of a tuft of grass trying to grow 
in Broadway, New York City. 

Our professor stated the case more 
entertainingly. ‘‘The human race,” 
said he, ‘‘under the malign influence 
of these crowded trees, has long been 
retrogressive, sharing the fate of 
Glyptodon and Megatherium, gigan- 
tic animals in Pleistocene times, 
whose descendants in this forest 
are, respectively, the timid armadillo 
and the arboreal sloth. Presently 
the native tribes will be extinct, 
utterly destroyed by these plants, 
great and small, which we really 
ought to call creatures—creatures 
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whose primitive sense-life is the 
beginning of the human mind; crea- 
tures whose life, therefore, including 
sensations of pain and pleasure and 
the conscious striving for develop- 
ment, will more and more seem to be 
comparable with that of animals or 
human beings.” 

‘“‘Comparable with human beings,”’ 
I repeated. ‘‘I should think they 
were! Here, for example, the 
Murderer Liana attains its selfish 
ends by looking to right and left for 
the most prosperous neighbor, clasp- 
ing inflexible arms around the doomed 
body of the strongest tree, scrambling 
upward by such means to the light, 
to the companionship of lofty and 
self-supporting individuals, and then, 
at the height of unscrupulous am- 
bition, strengthening its hold until 
circulation is stopped in the veins of 
its benefactor. Could anything be 
more inhuman—more human?” 

Our professor developed the thought 
eagerly. ‘“‘In this overcrowded me- 
tropolis,” he said, ‘‘such misconduct 
is simply a result of that struggle for 
existence which makes half of the 
roots adapt themselves to life above 
ground when there is no more room 
in the earth, some dangling like ropes 
from high branches toward others 
upthrust in buttress formation to 
meet them.” Pointing out a monster, 
ugly, thorny, poisonous, that grew 
on the left bank, he continued: “‘A 
fine specimen of the Assact, a tree 
which presents itself to mankind as a 
creature so completely evil that we 
wish it were not necessary to admit 
relationship. But that is merely 
our point of view. We say that these 
trees are armed against our species, 
and ask whether it is by accident or 
with design that they in the course 
of evolution have drawn from the 
earth and air such deadly properties 
that a native fears even to go near 
one of them. What is the viewpoint 
of the other plants, of the Assacti’s 
companions and intimates? Is the 
Assacti their champion, just a rugged 
character, as useful to them by virtue 
of its properties and service as to us 
it is inimical? We men who destroy 
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whole forests must seem to be nat- 
ural enemies, against whom the plant 
community should defend itself. 

‘*Remember that this is not only 
the greatest, but also the most 
ancient community of sentient crea- 
tures in the world; therefore the 
universal tendency to insure the 
survival of the species, to evolve 
means of self-preservation or special 
agents for the protection of large 
communities, must have had amplest 
opportunity to express itself here. 
Wonderful, undreamed of products 
of ‘silence and slow time’ there must 
be at the heart of this unexplored 
region, haunted, according to the 
superstitious natives, by the Spirit 
of the Forest.” 

Now, the war between flora and 
fauna exercised the attentive powers 
of our minds to such a degree that we 
acquired a quickened sense of ca- 
pacity for realizing the profound 
significance of all that we saw; and 
doubtless our imaginations, rejoicing 
extravagantly in that new intellectual 
playground, sometimes crossed the 
line that separates fact from inven- 
tion. Think what examples of suc- 
cess in the vegetable kingdom must 
be placed in contrast with failures 
among the fauna! On the one hand, 
the Megatherium was represented so 
shamefully by the sloth; on the other 
hand, that humble common herb 
called milkweed, which grows along 
our northern roadsides, was repre- 
sented by the large forest tree which 
produces india-rubber. Where simple 
facts seemed like exaggerations, ex- 
cited imagination naturally mistook 
some of its own exaggerations for 
simple facts. Fascinating border- 
land of fact and fancy! 

We found that the forest, not 
satisfied with the expulsion of a large 
share of the animals, had persuaded 
those that remained to become in- 
tensely arboreal. For instance, there 
were those inveterate tree-dwellers, 
the monkeys of the Cebide family, 
which have a fifth hand for climbing: 
surely in remote ages, before the 
forest became all powerful, their 
ancestors had only four hands. ‘“‘ They 
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have adapted themselvesever more and 
move perfectly to a forest life,’ we rea- 
soned. ‘‘Isitnot probable, therefore, 
that human beings, more expert and 
logical than monkeys, have striven to 
attain a_ still completer kind of 
adaptation; and that, while most of 
them failed and perished, stupidly 
trying to live among the branches of 
these trees, a few understood the 
genius of the place and accommodated 
themselves to that, little by little 
surrendering human activities and 
gradually, very slowly, learning how 
to vegetate? Their descendants may 
be vegetating on this incomparably 
rich soil, in this warm and humid 
atmosphere —human plants, com- 
pletely reconciled to their conquerors 
by submission and imitation. The 
people who live in the surrounding 
countries confess that they, unaided, 
will never conquer this forest. They 
accepted defeat several centuries ago, 
and the forest, ever since that com- 
paratively recent demonstration of 
its power, has been bullying them, 
sending disease germs among them, 
hoarding its wealth. Now, in the 
centre of a region so unique, the most 
ancient and extensive forest, why 
should we not expect to discover 
examples of the consequence of de- 
feat? Or, to put the question in 
another form, why should we not 
discover that portions of the vegetable 
kingdom here are different from all 
that we have seen elsewhere?” 

‘“‘Once upon a time,” said our old 
pilot, ‘‘a faunal tribe wandered from 
the mountains into a narrow part of 
my forest. On a bluff overlooking 
the ocean they built their town. 
Its ruins are hidden by the jungle. 

“It is a perfectly charming place, 
though I must say that you would 
not be apt to realize its greatest charm 
unless you should look into a certain 
cave or grotto, where can be seen all 
that remains uninjured of man’s hand- 
iwork. I must tell you about that. 

“ Abundant water from the moun- 
tains, making its way underground 
to the face of the bluff that overlooks 
the ocean, comes out in delightful 
little springs, and so all the lower 
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part of this bluff is covered with a 
luxuriant growth of vines, grass, cane, 
and ferns. The path that men cut 
in the cliff down to the water’s edge 
is shaded by superb ficus trees. Near 
the lower end of the path is the grotto; 
in all that belt of verdure the most 
triumphantly green spot; a shrine 
partly natural, partly artificial, far 
more beautiful than any mere work 
of art, a delightful work of nature, 
art, and religion.” 

“What religion?’ demanded our 
prc fessor. 

‘ Ancestor-worship,” our old pilot 
replied. 

“IT might have known it,” said the 
professor,” inasmuch as they migrated 
from the mountains; for I have found 
many things connected with the 
ancient history of that region which 
can be explained if one keeps in mind 
the theory of ancestor-worship. I 
have been thinking about it quite 
often of late, and I reach the con- 
clusion that ancestor-worship must 
have been quite universal, for, logi- 
cally, this belief rests upon the same 
considerations which have supported 
all great religions. This thought is 
intensely interesting; let me state it 
in the simplest, plainest terms. 

“Tt is all a question of faith—of the 
practical value of faith. The inter- 
vention of God in human affairs, 
according to Christian doctrine, is 
active when we have faith. He exists, 
then, for us, as a ‘living’ God and a 
friend—not as a mere personification 
—while we believe in Him. It is 
belief (one might even say) that keeps 
life in the spiritual world. Thus 
even the Greek and Roman gods 
lived so long as incense ascended 
from the altars of their faithful 
people; and those deities were repre- 
sented truly as sharers with men and 
women in the love of life, scenting that 
proof of active belief or faith always, 
drawing the fumes of incense into 
their nostrils eagerly because it really 
was the breath of life; it kept the gods 
alive in their heaven. 

“And now, as for the theory of 
ancestor-worship, we see how this 
provides for the utilization of the 


enormous power of faith, and is the 
most thoroughly practical of all beliefs. 
Worship ancestors, both for their 
sakes and ourown? Of course! We 
see that the idea must have presented 
itself in the guise of a direct, personal 
appeal to every man of superior 
intelligence who established the prac- 
tice by imposing his views upon the 
other members of his faunal tribe; 
that at any period of history and in 
any of the world’s savage or culti- 
vated districts, a leader may say to 
himself, in substance, this: ‘Since I 
wish to secure immortality for my 
parents, I shall believe in their 
continued existence, and shall speak 
to them in heaven, addressing them 
with affection as friendly beings; and 
of course I must have children, whose 
faith will, in turn, keep me alive in 
heaven.’” 

“Alive in heaven and on earth,” 
our old pilot amended. “It would be 
as natural for children to run away 
from their parents, the authors of 
their being, as for ancestors to be 
willing to pass all the time away 
from the authors of their protracted 
existence—the people who believe in 
them. And they certainly do like 
to be near the places where such 
belief is cordially expressed—for in- 
stance, the grotto I was speaking 
about. “ Besides,’’ he continued, “the 
place itself is fascinating. The vast 
scale of man’s failure to hold his own 
or to appropriate nature’s achieve- 
ments in this southern continent is 
forgotten. Here at last we find 
more than appropriation; here at 
last we find reconciliation, though 
on a very small scale. Water drips 
from all parts of the grotto’s curved 
roof; the rocks and earth of its roof 
and sides are covered with moss and 
maidenhair ferns. In the centre of 
the cave is a small figure, carved in 
gray stone; and as only its face, 
throat, and prayerful hands are seen 
through the garment of soft dark 
green moss that envelops its body, 
the effect is exceedingly beautiful 
and spiritual. Offerings of flowering 
plants, memorials of the propitiated 
forest’s miraculous cures, surround 
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the gray figure. The air at the foot 
of the cliff is cooled by spray from 
the grand surf of the ocean, not less 
than by springs of fresh water and 
leaves that deride the barren sea. 
Dripping, splashing water is led from 
the cave into a miniature canal; 
thus gliding smoothly along a ledge 
on the brown face of the cliff until it 
finally plunges into a quiet bit of a 
harbor—where is only one ship, 
held (by vines like cables) alongside 
an old stone quay in ruins. 

“The jungle has, of course, not only 
captured the ship, but has also 
adorned its decks and masts with 
the most gorgeous flowers, with the 
strongest, bravest young growths of 
the forest’s best families—altogether 
a gallant company of plants, ready, 
you would say, any minute to con- 
tinue a voyage that was interrupted 
a few years ago. 

“Now I must tell you how, only a 
few years ago, a customary voyage 
of that ship was interrupted. The 
ship came swooping around the windy 
bluff and into the quiet harbor. It 
had on board a party from a town 
near the equator: a bridegroom and 
bride, with eight members of the 
bride’s family—such a chivalrous wed- 
ding journey as is commended by 
the people who live near the shadows 
of the forest. The bridegroom invites 
all the gentler members of the bride’s 
family to accompany him, thus avert- 
ing any heartburning or discontent. 

“The rather pretty and sym- 
pathetic ladies of this bridal party 
had never before travelled beyond 
the suburbs of the little city in which 
they were born. One could see that 
the world and the abundant animal 
life in the outskirts of the forest 
amazed them. They wore an ex- 
pression of timid and pleased curiosity 
in general, though when they looked 
out upon the ocean the effacement 
of their shoulders and elbows became 
more than timid, less than pleased. 

“Just suppose you also are on 
board. . . . Now you see them look- 
ing at you like a herd of startled deer, 
and so you stop (when you happen to 
pass near their corner of the deck) to 


ask one of the herd if she is feeling 
better to-day. A short conversation 
ensues, to which all are so attentive 
that they nudge each other senti- 
mentally. If there is a bit of amuse- 
ment in the corners of their eyes 
when your method of speaking their 
sylvan dialect seems, perhaps, some- 
what unconventional, you scarcely 
notice it; and when you turn away to 
Tesume your walk their heads bob 
together in eager comment. 

“To them the town seems a won- 
derful place; it actually boasts of 
telephone service and two hotels! 
All are so eager to go ashore that 
(the ship arriving at the quay early 
in the morning) by the middle of the 
afternoon they have decided which 
hotel they will patronize, and then 
the bridegroom requests the local 
‘Transportation Company’ to unite 
with him in the delicate enterprise 
of sending up the indispensable lug- 
gage. The company promises, gives 
receipts, and takes the trunks nearly 
one half of the distance. 

“Let us pass on to the following 
morning, when the bridegroom goes 
to the company’s office to claim his 
trunks. He finds them there, shows 
his receipts, and the chief official 
again promises to send them to the 
Royal Hotel. 

“But they do not arrive. 

“Then the manager of the hotel 
telephones, and you learn by listen- 
ing to him some strong new words. 
No result. . . . And now the second 
afternoon is wearing away. 

“The bridegroom strolls into the 
company’s office, where his property 
reposes. He goes in unconcernedly, 
as though nothing had happened. 
He gets on the scales and seems to 
have some difficulty in weighing 
himself. That is the signal for the 
commencement of a personal interest. 

“A young clerk comes forward to 
adjust the scales, and asks: ‘Pounds, 
sir, or kilos?’ 

“* Pounds, sir, if you please.’ 

“Very well.’ ... There is some 
polite talk about the visitor’s weight. 

“Then, crossing the floor to the 
little pile of luggage, the bridegroom 
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says: ‘Here I have some trunks, sir; 
here you may read my name and the 
names of my sisters-in-law, on these 
tags.’ 

“* Certainly, sir.’ 

“Well, in the hotel, the Royal 
Hotel, we have a few modest rooms.’ 

‘** Ah, yes, sir.’ 

‘“*T have been thinking how it 
might be possible to effect a union of 
these things—of the luggage and the 
rooms that await them—without too 
much trouble to anyone.’ 

‘‘A brighter look comes into the 
clerk’s face. ‘You shall have them, 
sir, immediately.’ 

“* Vou yourself, sir, will undertake 
to see that we receive them? You 
yourself, personally, will have the 
kindness to aid me in this important 
matter?’ 

‘Certainly, sir.’ 

‘He rouses a dozen of the sleeping 
citizens, who, shouldering the trunks, 
carry them to the wrong hotel, before 
resuming their afternoon slumbers. 

“Such botanic delays are com- 
pletely in harmony with the lifelong 
experience of our friends. No offence 
istaken. On the contrary, this seems 
a homelike place. The bridegroom 
notices, however, that all the labor- 
ers—poor, half-naked fellows—have 
fingers that are lithe as twigs, while 
their toes are marvellously long and 
tapering. But then, everyone in 
town —whether resentful burden- 
carrier, civil clerk, or censorious 
hotel manager—drags his feet along 
the ground in walking as if those 
members were beginning to strike 
root. In fact, even the newcomers’ 
feet seem strangely heavy.” 

The narrator paused, and with a 
liberal gesture indicated the conditions 
which at the moment surrounded us 

—conditions still more unfavorable 
to ourselves, because for vegetation 
they were ideal. 

‘You already know,” he continued, 
“that the ship never sailed away. 
The sympathetic bridal party never 
again travelled beyond the environs 
of the little town in which it was 
entrapped. Of course there were 
excursions or pilgrimages to the grotto 
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in the cliff, where the doomed pil- 
grims prayed faithfully, thus yielding 
more and more to the spell of bygone 
things.” 

“What sort of creature does the 
gray figure in the grotto represent?” 
the professor asked. 

“It is an image of the Spirit of the 
Forest, which has”—I thought the 
pilot repeated these words maliciously 
—‘‘attributes of man, animal and 
plant. Did not your human ances- 
tors evolve from lower animals, 
which in still earlier ages had their 
origin in some forms of plant life? 
What other work of art, then, would 
be an appropriate expression of the 
ideals of ancestor-worship? You men 
of science” —this certainly was ma- 
licious—‘“ might prefer to put it this 
way: The figure represents the com- 
mon source of all life, that vital force 
which, in ascending scale, manifests 
itself as plant, animal and man.” 

That was all he cared to say, and we 
were silent for a while. 

Then, ‘‘The Spirit of the Forest 
has instructed him,’ muttered the 
professor. ‘‘ He has given usa thought 
which makes the whole world, where- 
ever plants and men live together, ~ 
more significant.” 

For my part, I was really thinking 
of that other vessel manned by plants, 
and of my responsibility for our own 
launch. What I said was: ‘Well, 
we can’t go any farther to-day— 
there ’s not light enough. Your oldest 
forest is the newest wonderland of 
stories barely indicated and strange 
pictures still to be ‘roughed-in,’ old 
man—pilot in every sense of the word! 

Are you quite sure, though, we 
should like to come suddenly upon 
the original of your gray image?”’ 

‘You, sir, may never discover i,” 
the pilot drawled. ‘‘ Foreigners have 
to see in order to believe. We for- 
est people have to believe in order to 
see.” 

He went away, dragging his feet 
along the deck, and ordered the crew 
to ‘‘tie up to the bank for the night” 
—which they did in the simplest 
manner, fastening our launch to vines 
like cables. 
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A Story REGARDING THE EXCHANGE OF CERTAIN 


HISTORICAL HATS 


By EMERSON HOUGH 


NCE upon a time 
I was moved to 
visit New England 
in the capacity of 
a seeker after 
light. Incommon 
with many who 
" have had access 
to American literature and history, I 
went thither with many preconceived 
ideas, most of which I presently 
discovered to be erroneous. I would 
not describe my voyage as one of 
disillusionment, but rather of surprise, 
delight and discovery. History, I 
came to think, had been misleading. 
Indeed, I may gently—and I hope 
modestly—state that that status, 
condition or consensus of composite 
belief known as history or as public 
opinion, is always or nearly always 
erroneous and wrong. As a people 
we are not only myopic but strabismic. 
Whenever we can erect error into so- 
called truth, we always do so, and 
then bow down before it as an idol, 
our dearest idols being these cross- 
eyed ones which we make for ourselves. 
The immortal gods on high Olympus 
must have great doings at their after- 
noon teas, as they scan the pages of 
The Evening Olympian for the last 
note on human history. “I say, by 
Jove,” remarks Vulcan to Juno sitting 
near, “ this belief of the dear people in 
their own fetishes, is something most 
amusing, I must say. Eh, June?” 
Juno, looking over his shoulder, can 
only add, “By Jove!” And Jove 
himself, musing, is obliged to chuckle. 
Mercury—whose star is in the ascen- 
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dant these days—contributes. ‘‘ Min- 
erva, old girl,” he remarks, “do you 
see what a jolly joke there is going 
on the earth about you and dear New 
England? Fancy!” 

“Yes,” remarks Saturn, smiling sar- 
donically, “they don’t even know that 
Plymouth Rock has been moved to 
the Galveston sea-wall. History! My 
word!” 

And then they all repeat—as well 
they may—‘ History! My word!” 

My word! History, what is it? 
The main truth about it is that it 
is not true. If Plymouth Rock be 
indeed left in New England, it is the 
only Puritan thing which remains. 
On the contrary, the Puritan char- 
acteristics have all and several been 
transferred into a region utterly 
remote, and one where the opposite 
of Puritanism has in historical esti- 
mate always seemed to obtain. All 
American history so much as ten 
years old is a matter of mirth on high 
Olympus. It isn’t true. The im- 
mortal gods have their right to laugh 
in their flowing sleeves. Should we 
leave it to them, no doubt they 
would advise us that the only safe 
way to read history is to turn popular 
belief precisely the other way about— 
in other words, and to use terms 
intelligible in certain narrow circles 
to “copper the card.” Without 
doubt Plymouth Rock, therefore, is 
now to be found at Galveston or 
elsewhere in Texas. If not, it is the 
only New England thing which has 
not been removed there within the 
past few years. New England has 
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changed. So has Texas. They have 
swapped hats. 

Let no atrabilious soul jibe that this 
is comment of a jaundiced Westerner 
who can see no good outside his own 
narrow section. Far be that from 
me. I much preferred Texas before 
it became New England! A _ dis- 
interested exegesis of history is my 
sole concern herein; wherefore I so- 
berly affirm that if you wish to get 
an idea of what Texas is to-day, you 
should read history as to what New 
England was a hundred years or more 
ago. Then go see Texas, and ask 
the immortal gods if it be not true 
that the only way to get the truth 
as to popular impression is to read 
history, the last page first, and ‘‘ cop- 
per’’ it every play. 

All this time we have had tele- 
graphic and railway intercommuni- 
cation between all the corners of 
America, including Texas and New 
England, respectively the Puritan 
and the Cavalier portions of our 
national domain—for henceforth we 
may as well put adjectives where 
they belong. Let the immortal gods, 
if no one else, smile at the city editor 
who cursed out the new reporter who 
complained that he had not yet got 
all his facts. 

“ Facts!’ exclaimed the city editor. 
“What do we want of facts? We are 
running anewspaper. What we want 
is the story!” 

In our amazing American history 
we have wanted the story, not the 
facts. On this we have been as “sot”’ 
(to use a Texas and New England 
phrase) as we have been in regard 
to the stage Irishman, the stage 
Englishman, the stage American, 
the stage Easterner, the stage West- 
erner. Nothing is more fixed than 
our religion as to these conventional 
figures. Laugh at Japanese art per- 
spective? Why should we? It is 
line-perfect as compared with ours. 
No bronze war-god is farther from 
fact in his facial expression than these 
American historical figures. Find Ply- 
mouth Rock at Galveston? Of course 
we will! 

Why picture all New Englanders 


as nasal nutmeg-makers? The fact is 
that they are busy, kindly, educated 
folk, good Americans, and living now 
in the later stages of the country’s 
development. They have no option. 
They are Americans of to-day and 
not of any earlier day. 

Why still picture the typical West- 
ern man as wide of hat and small 
of boot-heel, weapon-bearing, drink- 
ing, profane, employing a ten-cent 
dialect that never was on land or sea? 
We may doubt this picture although 
a flood of art, literature, drama, shall 
assert it. Let New England “cop- 
per’ the Western drama, the Western 
short story, the Western illustration. 
They are not true. The men of Texas, 
where Plymouth Rock has gone, 
are also modern, dignified Americans. 
Perhaps they are a little too Puritan- 
ical to be really good fun any more, 
but they are units in a great national 
life. They are Puritans for the 
time, only because in due sequence 
the time of license and loose freedom 
has been of necessity supplanted by 
stern days of repression. 

The West and the South to-day 
are experiencing a wave of strange 
moral reform. It is time, in the 
course of human events, for them to 
become Puritan. The truly wild and 
lawless stages of their lives will come 
allin due time, after they have become 
old and rich—in short, like the 
New England of to-day. Eastern 
men used to be afraid to wear silk 
hats in the West. Texan men are 
afraid to wear any kind of a hat in the 
East to-day; and when they approach 
a northern city, they do so in fear and 
trembling, doubtful of their ability 
to cope with the desperadoes of whom 
they continually read. There is no- 
thing so accurate as history—if you 
read it by opposites. Of course, the 
tumor that Plymouth Rock has 
been removed will for some time be 
regarded in the East as lacking prop- 
er confirmation. The population of 
New England, or a large part of the 
same, yet believes that the West is 
wild and that Buffalo Bill is its 
prophet. Buffalo Bill, Ned Buntline, 
and Frederic Remington—ah, might 
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one hold the niche in fame of e’er a 
one of these tripartite fathers of their 
country! It is something to have 
created a region as large as the 
American west, and lo! have not these 
three done that thing? Never mind 
about the facts. They are the story. 
Since one of them is dead, and both 
the others good fellows financially 
fixed, each should have his laurel 
wreath ungrudged, for of a certainty 
they are in the picture for fair, if one 
may use Such speech. 

Yet all the while, if divergence 
from the gregarious popular belief 
may be permitted any earnest sceptic, 
it has been a safe philosophical bet ,— 
if one may be permitted such speech 
—that history was wrong; that there 
was really a big and dignified portion 
of America, a busy industrial portion 
of American also, occupying the 
romance fields of the trans-Missouri. 
A few timid souls have been known 
to buy real estate there in the past. 
Some hundreds of thousands to-day 
are hurrying, rushing, crowding, build- 
ing ditches, building homes, buying 


real estate, in that part of the world. 
The people are turning from Harri- 
manism and socialism alike, and put- 
ting their money into earth instead 


ofpaper. Wall Street unintentionally 
made a western boom. The United 
States treasury cannot sell our people 
the nicest of new bonds. They buy 
land instead. This sort of thing 
has always gone in cycles. For a 
time we had corners in wheat, lard 
and the like—things forgot to-day. 
But after lard, the repentant bought 
land. Having built certain towns 
of paper, not long ago they repented, 
and began to buy pure paper instead, 
in Wall Street. Now again they 
regret, and again they are buying 
land. Each time a new wave of 
the repentant has passed across the 
face of the earth bearing green papers 
and babbling of green fields, it has 
found the boom values of the past 
the accepted values of to-day. The 
people, seeking for a west, of late find 
only a country which has replaced 
that West. Having once peopled 
that country with a choice lot of 
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stuffed stage figures, they have, with 
our usual national perspicacity, re- 
fused to read history in any way 
except front page first which is wrong. 

In this way we have of late had the 
spectacle of the South going pro- 
hibition, the West going Puritan. I 
claim no merit at stories, and these 
are only facts. Many westerners 
have been in New England once. 
Many New Englanders have been in 
the West once. Their mutual mis- 
take has been that each wrote of 
the other’s country, and that each 
believed ancient history was true. 
to-day. 

Western America has always been 
fairly able to take care of itself, has 
never asked for a defender, and has 
never felt offended by any misrepre- 
sentations. In the new days of 
its Puritanism, the Wild West, long 
content to let pens and brushes wag 
as they listed, now begins to show a 
certain uneasiness that they wag so 
much, and so much in the same old 
way. Galveston, at present owner of 
Plymouth Rock, asks comparison be- 
tween itself and Boston. It points to 
its own up-to-dateness in municipal 
morality, and proves that it really has 
pretty much all the attributes which 
history erstwhile ascribed to New Eng- 
land, but which New England now does 
not have! Texas, once more alien than 
New Jersey, wipes a brow beaded with 
well-doing, and taking herself seri- 
ously, insists that she is a portion of 
our national civilization. 

We might do worse than study the 
stern and rock-bound coast of the 
Gulf of Mexico. The North has 
capitalism and socialism. Texas has 
neither. It is American and Puritan. 
Read the social, business, industrial, 
political scandal-news of the East, 
and then turn to Texas. The latter 
cuts no corporation antics. She never 
had a corrupt Governor. She never 
lost a defalcated dollar, so they say, 
in all her life. She has been puri- 
tanically honest from the day of the 
Alamo down. A corrupt judge never 
sat on a Texas bench. Texas has 
been just that simple, Puritan, Ameri- 
can America which we all ought to 
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love for the sake at least of what it 
might have been. 

It is perhaps fair to say that 
New England once took herself some- 
what seriously, as the only star-eyed 
and distinct portion of our national 
possessions. But what district had 
the real claim to aloofness and 
individuality? When Texas came 
into the Union, she retained her own 
public lands for herself. Texas has 
always been peculiar. The clerks of 
the Land Department at Washington, 
who write out patents for homesteads 
taken under our government land 
laws, are mostly ignorant of the fact 
that Texas was the first country in 
the world to frame a homestead law. 
Texas has always had more land and 
less taxes than any other State in 
the Union. New lands are wide and 
dark, and the lawless hasten there; 
yet Texas has fewer lynchings per 
annum than Indiana, and _ surely 


Indiana is the accepted home of art 
and culture. 

Earnest young artists and authors 
believe that nothing has happened 


west of the Missouri since Bret Harte 
and Captain Mayne Reid. Statistics, 
however, differ from the story tellers. 
The ‘‘bloody Rio Grande” last year 
showed nineteen crimes in a popula- 
tion of 30,000. There were seven 
trials, five convictions and five pun- 
ishments. Compare that with the 
court records of any Northern State, 
of one-fourth the area. The list of 
women murdered and unavenged in 
Chicago alone within the last few 
years makes over a half-column of 
print. New York’s catalogue of 
murdered women and children, un- 
avenged, leads this by three-fourths of 
acolumn. Boston’s list of unpunished 
criminals—Ah, it is a sad thing to 
think that woman, flower of civiliz- 
ation, is most misused in the very 
accredited centre of our civilization 
and our culture. But against women 
and children you may not sin in 
Texas and go unpunished. Texas, 
thank God, is civilized! Texas, 
thank God, is Puritan! 

At home in the rustic community 
where I dwell, I like to speak care- 
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lessly, with the air of one who has 
travelled much, of the time I was 
abroad in New England. I recall 
that during that visit I was at the 
club of a friend while he prepared 
for dinner. He laid his evening 
clothes and his six-shooter on the 
bed together while he performed his 
ablutions. I was told that  six- 
shooters are in general use in the 
East; I know not with what exagger- 
ation of speech. It is awkward to 
spoil a story with facts. On the 
other hand, business of late has 
required me to travel many thousands 
of miles in Texas. There I saw only 
one man who carried a six-shooter, 
and he carried it in his valise. Re- 
solved now to compile some further 
statistics for myself, I one day made 
an inventory of Texas hats, as seen 
upon a railroad train. There were 
thirty-eight derbys, seven straws, 
eight light-colored felts, and an even 
dozen just hats, in sight. Interested 
I began to count the ‘“‘chaps,” —those 
indispensable leather trousers with- 
out which no magazine illustrator 
could pay the rent to-day. I found 
four pairs, all in the chaparral country, 
where they were needed. I saw more 
pairs than that in one Colorado hotel, 
where there was no use for them ex- 
cept for show. Texas wears overalls, 
and New England, I take it, wears 
the “chaps” to-day. 

Ten-cent dialect has always been 
of great interest to me, but of this 
manner of comparative philology I 
found none in Texas; nor ever did 
in my many years of wandering there. 
There, too, was the Texas longhorn 
steer, famous in Texas simile, fixture 
in Texas history. On my last visit 
I saw two longhorns in a pasture, 
where they are kept as curiosities. 
Half the population on our train 
rushed to the windows to see these 
extraordinary creatures. Texas has 
yet another longhorn, I was told, 
visible for twenty-five cents; but 
this one I did not see. Texas raises 
blooded live stock now, and ships 
North a bg percentage of the young 
cattle which become our prime corn- 
fed beef in the Mississippi valley. 
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A thousand reversed historical 
truths, similar to these, may be 
discovered by any observer. As to 
advanced industrial ethics, such as 
concern our magazines of the North 
to-day, whence comes the actual 
thunder? It is Puritan Texas which 
has inserted real loops in the corpo- 
ration tail to-day. The right-of-way 
of any railroad pales where it crosses 
the Texas line. There is a train de 
luxe which runs from Chicago to the 
city of Mexico, with not more than 
semi-occasional stops between. It 
stops by law at every county-seat in 
Texas. The Lone Star State likes 
opportunity for deliberateexamination 
of trains de luxe, and takes her time 
with this one. Annoyed passengers, 
turning from their pages of Buffalo 
Bill, Ned Buntline and Frederic 
Remington, may gaze from the win- 
dows upon the only truly Puritan 
population left under our flag—that 
of the storyless Southwest. But the 
passengers have recompenses. They 
are forbidden by law to tip the porter, 
the waiter or any other employee on 


the train de luxe, or on any other train 


within the confines of Texas. Would 
they had that law in wild New Eng- 
land! In Texas a man is still a 
man, even though a servant, yea, even 
though he be a citizen. In Texas 
it still remains possible to be an 
individual, although living in the 
twentieth century. 

In her artless Puritan fashion, 
Texas forbids public subsidy for any 
enterprise. In Texas all paid-up 
stock must be paid for in real money, 
and not a stage substitute. This, to 
a few lambs of experience may seem 
archaic, but magnificent! 

Puritan New England, forsooth! 
If you really seek a country where 
you must be good whether you feel 
good or not, turn to the dry South- 
west. While all the North is re- 
belling at Sunday blue laws, all the 
‘ South is going prohibition. There 
are more prohibition towns, ten to 
one more per capita, in Texas than 
in New England. When I was in 
New England I traveled onthe B.& M. 
—but what is the use? That train 
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ought to have been called the B. & S. 
On the other hand, in Texas it is 
illegal to take a drink on any railroad 
train whatever, even although it is 
nearly forty-eight hours across Texas. 
Once this law paused at the Pullman 
car; but certain thirsty folk bought 
bottles outside of Texas and opened 
them inside of her confines. Texas 
avenged this by stiffening up the 
law. To-day it is a criminal offence 
for a man to take a drink on any 
railway train in the State of Texas, 
from his own bottle or the bottle of 
anybody else. Texas remarks, sotto 
voce, ‘‘I reckon that will hold you for 
a while.” Puritan New England! 
Ye gods! And the librettists have 
overlooked all this. 

When I was in New England, my- 
self with others did eagerly frequent 
places of divertissements and gambols 
open on the Lord’s day. It is dif- 
ferent in Texas. Under the blue- 
laws of New England a man does not 
kiss his wife on Sunday. In Texas 
he kisses no one else. 

It is not the story, but the fact 
regarding Texas, that the Sabbath 
is there held in far more reverence 
than it is in the North. Rever- 
ence for the Sabbath is a legal mat- 
ter, moreover. Wicked San Antonio, 
with a large foreign population, 
for a long time kept open on Sunday 
in spite of the law, preferring to pay 
her fines. Then came a stern-eyed 
Texan who found that the way to 
close a saloon on Sunday is to go after 
that saloon’s license bonds. Chicago, 
New York and Boston are not yet 
so puritanical and practical as to 
employ such methods. Imagine the 
Honorable Mr. Busse, Mayor of Chi- 
cago, resorting to such Wild West- 
ism. Imagine such treason in the 
Wild East. Of a verity, it would 
cause some new Patrick Henry to be 
born. 

Texas wears not white hats, but 
black ones; she goes to church on 
Sunday, she does not drink exten- 
sively on Sunday or any other day, 
and she does not wear a gun. 
Such are some of the trifling excep- 
tions as to the accuracy of the school 
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of Western fiction and art which 
tells us of the great Southwest. What 
to-day are art and fiction without a 
gun; what indeed our history as a 
people? Texas being both Puritan 
and practical, punishes the gun- 
wearer with both fine and imprison- 
ment. A Northern traveler not long 
ago tested the validity of this law 
by mere alcoholic accident. He is 
still in jail. 

Card-playing, once tabooed in 
Puritandom—where bridge is now 
at its worst,—is not tolerated in 
Texas. Temperate,  black-hatted, 
drinkless, church-going Texas makes 
it illegal to play poker, bridge, faro, 
croquet, or any game of chance. 
You may not even bet on the length 
of the preacher’s sermon in Texas. 
It is unlawful to drop a nickle in a 
slot machine and get a piece of 
chewing-gum. Iam not even certain 
that it is not illegal to chew gum in 
Texas. Some gay young men in 


El Paso—a city famous in litera- 
ture of those who have been there 
but once—not long ago played a few 


cards in defiance of the law. They 
are in stripes to-day. Texas has 
not yet thought of the leg-and-neck 
stocks, but may do so any moment. 

Oh, yes, they laughed at fanatics 
in the court of Charles, but what good 
did that do Charles after his head 
was off? They laughed at Puritan- 
ism in Rome, but hand-organs repre- 
sent the Coliseum to-day. The East, 
that once claimed Puritanism— 
that is the place where treason has 
been done both to Puritanism and 
to America. Weakly and quaveringly, 
we of the North assert that we are 
“investigating” our corrupt com- 
mercial methods. Texas does more 
than investigate. She knows the 
old Puritan truth that the way to 
cut down a tree is to cut off the roots. 
When we really wish to abolish our 
monopolies, we can go to Texas and 
in fifteen minutes learn how to do it 
and do it thoroughly. 

Yet Texas Puritanism does not 
include the mortification of the flesh. 
It is not a part of the Texas religion 
to live on corn pone and squirrels, 
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as they did in old New England. The 
latter country was barren; Texas is 
unspeakably prolific in all easements, 
from peaches to onions. The Boston 
millionaire eats canvasbacks made of 
mud-hens, but in Texas the plain 
people eat the real thing. There are 
more canvasbacks and more terrapin 
in Texas than any place in the world. 
But Texas reserves these for Texans. 
It is illegal there to ship game from 
one county into another. To enjoy 
Texas, you must go there to live; for 
the Lone Star State affords the only 
illustration of practical application of 
the Monroe doctrine. Texas is for 
Texans, but the pro rata comfort, 
the per capita possibility of life 
enjoyment, is greater there than 
anywhere else in America. Alfalfa, 
peaches, onions, cucumbers, cabbages, 
brussels sprouts, as well as terrapin 
andcanvasback—indeed all the staples, 
necessities and luxuries of life are 
there offered extravagantly by nature, 
unasked, or but slightly assisted. 

But besides being New England, 
Texas is everything else. It is any- 
thing but small and narrow, measure 
it in what terms you like. Geograph- 
ically Texas is more immense than one 
can suppose who has not studied the 
map. Swing it on its several corners, 
and with its opposite corners you 
shall touch points so widely removed 
as Chicago, Georgia, the Atlantic and 
the Pacific seas. Within such con- 
fines there are a dozen climates, a 
hundred soils, and unmeasured di- 
vergence of industry and resource. 
The pine forests of Texas, her short 
grass plains as well, and also her deep 
and loamy cornfields are of the rich- 
est and widest in the world. Soon 
she will raise more rice than the 
Orient, and better. Her oil fields 
cover a thousand miles. She is not 
a State, but an Empire, and still a 
teal Republic. Long ago Texas cut 
off her fringe. She is to-day America, 
and what America ought to have 
been. As to misconceptions of so 
great a part of the nation, it needs 
no very courageous Texas John the 
Baptist to cry out from his departed 
wilderness. 
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Now, bearing green papers, yet 
babbling of green fields in the old 
Saxon home-loving way, we hurry 
Westward. Our people spill over 
into Canada. We have flooded all 
the arid West, have made a new State 
out of the agricultural Indian lands 
once set apart sacredly to the red 
men “so long as the grass shall grow 
or the waters shall run.” We spend 
uncounted millions trying to patch 
the torn shoe our captains of industry 
have relegated to us in devastated 
pine lands; we spend other millions 
in irrigation enterprises, seeking to 
create a new West in place of the 
one that we once all owned pro 
rata. 

Texas, wide, diversified and rich, 
is getting her share of this. Forty 
years ago she could not give away 
her lands, thirty years ago she sold 
them at six cents an acre. Last 
year such lands sold for fifteen dollars 
an acre. In Southwest Texas, where 
vast transformation enterprises are 
going briskly forward, lands with 
the wall of mesquite and cactus torn 


from them bring under the ditch 


$30, $50, $100, an acre. A new 
country has been discovered by in- 
dustry, if not by history. It is one 
in which all old values and earlier 
estimates are wiped out. 

Such a thing as sectionalism ought 
not to exist in America to-day, when 
intercommunication is so cheap and 
so abundant. Yet American ignor- 
ance and egotism regarding America 
are things enormous in the total. 
Many of your acquaintance can tell 
you of the Tyrol and the Riviera, 
but when it comes to the Rockies 
and the Rio Grande, they can only 
answer you in terms of Bill and Bunt- 
line. A neighbor has what he calls 
a “shooting” in England, because it 
is eminently correct to do so. What 
he might have in actual shooting in 
Southwest Texas he does not care 
to know, and will not believe. Rich 
anglers go to Norway after salmon. 
Talk to them of the tarpon at Aransas 
Pass or Point Isabel, and they would 
raise incredulous eyebrows. Ameri- 
can sportsmen go after deer in the 
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Scotch Highlands because that is 
in Europe; but what they might 
find in the highlands of West Texas 
they do not care to ask. I once 
hunted buffalo in the Panhandle of 
Texas. That country was safe and 
gentle then. Now it is wild and 
dangerous, because infested with 
piano-tuners and lightning-rod agents 
who ride motor-cycles and automo- 
biles. Skin-hunters used to drink al- 
cohol for sport, but now they run 
churns with it, over hundreds of miles 
of what was once a milkless cow range. 
But of what use is it to tell how 
America has shrunken? We must 
in the future take our history as we 
have in the past, via art and literature 
and some decades late. 

In these new industrial days, none 
the less, Texas would like to be taken 
just a little more seriously. Her 
border ruffians make no appeal to her 
pride to-day. She points rather to 
her millions going into railways and 
ditches. She wants you to see the 
churches and not her red lights—you 
can see the latter at home. She asks 
you to her table, and not to her bar- 
room. She will show you the family 
gun, but show it resting on the family 
mantel in the modern family home. 

Before Texas had become quite so 
Puritan, a citizen of Vermont who 
had been reading mail-order real- 
estate literature, bought a lot down 
in Texas, he did not know exactly 
where. The more he read the liter- 
ature, the more convinced he became 
that the best thing he could do was 
to sell out his business, put his house- 
hold goods on a car, and with his 
family remove to Texas; all of which 
he did. At last he descended from 
his railway train at the designated 
spot. This to his eyes did not in the 
least resemble a town. They were 
met by a beweaponed individual 
who frankly admitted that he had 
needed the money and had shame- 
lessly sold them their real estate. 

“But where is our lot?’’ asked 
Vermont. 

Silently the beweaponed one led 
the way into a frame shanty where 
hung a vast blue-print map. 
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“Git out o’ the way!” he com- 
manded, as he drew a large bowie 
knife from his boot and began to 
whirl it about his head. He cast the 
glittering blade chance medley into 
the blue print, where it hung quiver- 
ing, and then examined the number 
of the lot where the point of the blade 
had happened to stick. 

““Number seven-sixty-six, that ’s 
your lot, Mister. Do you reckon 
you-all air satisfied?” 

“T guess we be,” replied Vermont, 
trembling. 

I do not vouch for these incidents as 
facts. They are only history. But 
did Vermont come to Texas now, he 
would find good houses where the 
old shacks stood, and all his hopes 
about his lot come much more than 
true. The story of the modern 
growth of the Southwest is one of 
astonishing proportions. 

To me the most interesting part 
of that story is the fact that Texas 
is America, that it is the place where 
the next great American battle must 
be fought. It is the East and North 


that now have seceded from the flag 


of the Union. It was the old Puritan 
steadfastness to an idea of human 
liberty which once saved this Union 
from disruption. That same old 
Puritan idea, transferred to the West, 
to Texas if you please, will once more 
save this Union, will once more bring 
the North and East back under the 
true American flag. 

This shifting of simple honesty and 
plain Americanism from one corner 
of the country to another is one of the 
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truly curious and interesting phenom- 
ena of the day; yet here are the facts. 
Take the two hats, one the steeple- 
crown of the Puritan fathers, the 
other the wide Stetson of the plains— 
both now wellnigh extinct save in 
history—and without trick or de- 
ception, as the magician says, trans- 
pose the two. Put the Wild West 
headgear on demure New England, 
on the East, now much infested with 
Wild West art and literature; and set 
the Roundhead hat on the dry South- 
west. It isn’t history, but that is 
startlingly near the way the hats 
belong to-day. 

Of course facts are rather insignif- 
icant as compared with the story. 
All we can do is to hope. Down 
in Texas not long ago I overheard 
a one-armed man who was talking 
with a lean languid little man who 
sat on a cotton bale near by in a 
railway station. 

“T reckon I’ve had my share of 
hard luck,” said the man with the 
empty sleeve. “I lost my arm the 
second year I was married. Then 
I lost my wife. Then I lost my two 
daughters. I married again, and, 
damn me, if I didn’t lose that wife 
too! I’m afraid to try it again, I’m 
that unlucky.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” replied the 
other, sighing heavily, “I don’t know. 
You can hope. They don’t all die!” 

I presume we may hope. Weeven 
have a proverb about the ultimate 
prevailing properties of the truth. 
Let not the immortal gods mock too 
much at us. 














NEW ZEALAND 


THE BRIGHTER BRITAIN OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC ° 


By WILLARD FRENCH 


is curious how 
differently the 
outsider and the 
insider watch the 
development of 
New Zealand. 
Those not under 
its protection 
think only of the expansion of the 
theory of governmental paternity. 
They hold that Grey, Sir Robert 
Stout and the late Premier Seddon 
really made New Zealand all that 
it is, and they watch Sir Joseph 
Ward—who, for motives the funda- 
mental qualities of which are still 
somewhat obscure, shouldered the 
premieristic responsibility in almost 
a coup d'état, before New Zealand 
fairly realized the shock of Seddon’s 
sudden death. They watch every 
straw showing the way of the wind, 
and wonder what will come of it and 
what will become of New Zealand. 

To the insider the experiment of 
governmental paternity is unobtru- 
sive, and even in proximity to an 
election it has apparently little to 
do with the case. He is well satis- 
fied. Possibly he is stoical—he is 
largely Scotch, and some things are 
temperamental. Possibly he is an 
ideal stand-patter. At all events I 
have been the length and breadth 
of New Zealand over and again to 
find them rare exceptions who would 
progress from personalities to prin- 
ciples political, in any kind of argu- 
ment, unless forced by inquisition. 
They are proud of New Zealand— 
proud as proverbial Lucifer,—but the 
ways and means, legislative, seem 
secondary and immaterial. 

This has really proved an item of 
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infinite value in the development, 
strange though it seems to Ameri- 
cans, who make the ways and means 
the burning issues of each hour, 
spending their time and treasure on 
political obsessions, filling the air 
so incessantly with the dust of theory 
and policy that one seldom catches 
a glimpse of the great reality be- 
neath, constantly perturbed with 
efforts to adjust itself to the vicis- 
situdes of practice. It is an item 
of value to New Zealand because it 
renders legislation and administra- 
tion possible and productive, unham- 
pered by perpetual upheaval. 

To the New Zealander the object 
of interest is the country. He will 
not gratuitously talk politics, but, 
Heavens, how he will talk New 
Zealand! From dawn to dark and 
back to dawn again, he ’ll talk New 
Zealand. And though New Zealand 
is small—not much over a hundred 
thousand or so square miles,—and 
though it hasn’t quite a million 


. inhabitants, counting Maoris, of all 


the people of the earth who by right 
can boast of their country—not bar- 
ring Americans,—those with the best 
right are that same nine hundred and 
odd thousand New Zealanders. 
Remember that it was n’t till 1840 
that New Zealand was really thought 
of, and that it was 1870 before the 
white man had his feet fairly set upon 
the shores and had fought the final 
battle of the Maori war; then let 
him go ahead and talk. What he 
says is inspiring even to an American. 
It is all about his ‘‘ Ao-tea-roa,’’ his 
“Long - bright - world.” Long it 
surely is—something like eleven hun- 
dred miles from tip to tip—but so 
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narrow that one could hardly estab- 
lish oneself a hundred miles from the 


ocean, or from mountains, either, 
for that matter; and  bright—so 
bright that between the showers the 
sun seems shining and the breezes 
blowing pretty much all the time. 
It makes a climate that is perfec- 
tion—never either hot or cold,—and 
a soil producing in abundance almost 
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anything that flourishes under the 
blue heavens; while beneath are gold 
and silver, coal, iron, tin, antimony 
and what not. There are vast for- 
ests, with deer-stalking and all that 
kind of thing, and snow-topped moun- 
tains the whole length of New Zea- 
land, covering the country with 
streams—streams full of trout. There 
are vast tracts which have not yet 
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AN UNCONVENTIONAL PORTRAIT OF THE HON. R. J. SEDDON, THE LATE PRIME MINISTER 
Mr. Seddon died shortly after the vessel sailed 


been touched, as hints of future pos- where pretty much all the fish that 
sibilities; and there’s near four and _ flourish are found swimming. 
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a half thousand miles of sea-coast, “Brighter Britain” they call it. 
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“Wine without a headache,” they 
have christened the climate; and 
they grow eloquent, besides, over 
every imaginable marvel of wild 
nature and every phase of natural 
grandeur and beauty to be found 
the world over—Norwegian coast- 
wildness, Switzerland’s mountain 
glories, with a native fauna and flora 
unparalleled. And the marvel of it 
is that they do not exaggerate— 
because words can’t. The goods are 
there. Every New Zealander’s heart 
is full of New Zealand and his tongue 
is tipped with statistics. Here are 
some of them: 

New Zealand’s death-rate is the 
lowest in the world. Her wealth, 
per capita, is the greatest in the 
world. Her wheat yield comes up 
to sixty bushels to the acre and oats 
up to ninety bushels. She has ex- 
ported over $350,000,000 worth of 
gold. Her manufactures have reached 
an annual output above $115,000,000. 
She has four million horse - power 


readily available for generating elec- 
in natural water-power. 


tricity She 
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has four cities of from sixty to eighty 
thousand each and a lot of sub- 
stantial provincial towns. Paren- 
thetically, the cities are already 
beautiful garden cities, with parks 
and parkways, public buildings and 
private residences to teach older 
worlds valuable lessons. In the year 
ending with March, 1907, her exports 
amounted to $100,000,000. Agri- 
cultural and pastoral products took 
the lead—$75,000,000; gold, coal, 
and other minerals $1 2,000,000; manu- 
factures $5,000,000; timber and forest 
products $4,000,000; fisheries, etc., 
filling out the count. Her imports 
for the year amounted to $73,- 
000,000; giving a commerce of one 
hundred seventy-three million dol- 
lars, of which America had but a 
miserable pittance and none of the 
transportation, owing largely to the 
energy with which our Government— 
which is not paternal—has rendered 
our merchant marine obsolete and 
practically impossible. Incidentally, 
and as a good concluding bit of sta- 
tistics, the surplus in Government 
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revenue over expenditures, for the 
year 1906, was close to tour million 
dollars, where we had a substantial 
deficit. 

To the outsider, especially to the 
ways-and-means-mad American, who 
believes that the weather, the crops 
and eternal salvation depend on the 
political complexion of the candi- 
date, all of this is but the effect of 
administration. Very well. No- 
where in the world is there such a 
bold and liberal system of Govern- 
ment in the direct interest of its 
citizens. As much as for anything 
else is New Zealand famous for its 
politico-economic progress—its prac- 
tical and successful application of 
advanced humanitarian legislation. 

New Zealand has been particularly 
fortunate in leaders as well as in 
followers and in essential unity. 
Grey was with the people. Stout 
was for the people. Seddon was 
the people. It was more difficult 
to place Ward, the present Premier, 
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for he had characteristics and fads 
which seemed to some incongruous; 
but the machinery of Government 
was so coinplete and in such excel- 
lent running order that to run with 
it was the only possibility: and Ward 
is running better and better—or the 
people are becoming better used to 
him. 

New Zealand had developed faster 
and farther than she realized, under 
the drastic dominance of the late 
Premier Seddon—just as Seddon him- 
self had grown faster and farther than 
he or they realized, from the Dick 
Seddon, who shouldered his way up 
from nothing, into the Right Hon- 
orable and world-renowned Sir Rich- 
ard, holding all New Zealand in the 
hollow of his big, fat hand, who 
made that last triumphal trip through 
Australia, and died, suddenly, on the 
steamer, a day out, on his return. 
Seddon was one of the world’s prodi- 
gies. He was the whoie thing and 
he knew it. It was worth an even- 
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ing in the Lower House, in Welling- 
ton, just to see Seddon come in, de- 
posit his portly self on the ministerial 
benches, smooth his close-cut full 
beard with his fat hand and at the 
psychologic moment swing slowly to 





COVER OF ADDRESS TO ADMIRAL SPERRY ON THE 


AMERICAN FLEET TO NEW ZEALAND. 
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his feet and in his deep-voiced. delib- 
erate way, quietly lay down the law. 
Seddon always knew what he wanted. 
He was gentle but firm in declaring 
it and tenacious as a bull-dog in 
holding on until he got it—the while 
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New 
dously. 
It was a big burden for any new 
shoulders to assume—the load which 
had gradually grown into the shape 
of Seddon’s broad back; but it was 


Zealand prospered tremen- 


OCCASION OF THE VISIT OF THE 


COMPOSED ENTIRELY OF NEW ZEALAND 
AUCKLAND GOLD 


AND SILVER 


the time in the tide for Ward. He 
took it at its flood and had himself 
Premier before New Zealand roused 
from the shock of Seddon’s death. 
He had served in Seddon’s Cabinet, 
as Postmaster General, for ten years 
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or more, and his friends declared for 
him that by tactful diplomacy and 
polite politics he had often, unde 
the rose, smoothed Seddon’s rough 
edges and held his master back from 
measures too drastic even for New 
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Zealand. Maybe so. At least Sed- 
don was beyond denying it, and Ward 
was Premier. He still retains his 
old position as Postmaster General. 
He has also added to his official posi- 
tions that of Colonial Treasurer, 
which Seddon held, of Commissioner 
of Telegraphs, of Minister for Indus- 
tries and Commerce, and Minister in 
Charge of International Exhibitions. 

Nevertheless, Ward was not a du- 
plicate of Seddon, and there were those 
who shook their heads. He has been 
something like a series of shocks, to 
somie, ever since his advent into Gov- 
ernment circles, a dozen years ago 
or more. At the time Seddon made 
him Postmaster General, Ward was 
in a condition which, in America, 
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would have been considered badly 
bankrupt, in connection with several 
industries he had been exploiting far 
away in the South. He came North 


with such carefully fitted clothes, 
such pretty red neckties, such a 
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shining “plug” hat and such a cute 
French twist at the end of his mous- 
tache, cutting such a sharp contrast 
to the rugged, every-day Seddon, 
that—well, not many of the strong 
men of New Zealand are of that 
kind. 

When he went to England, Ward 
came back as Sir Joseph. Stout, 
Seddon’s predecessor, now Chief Jus- 
tice of New Zealand, lost his best 
grip on the people when he became 
“Sir Robert.”” When Seddon might 
have had a “Sir” put at the fore- 
front of his name, with Gladstonian 
notions he “ No-thank-youed,” and 
the people loved him better as the 
Right Honorable one of them. 
Then Sir Joseph’s daughter was pre- 
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sented at Court, which was quite as 
it should be; but when he returned 
to New Zealand he had a regal, full- 
length portrait of her, in all her Court 
clothes, printed, full-page, in the lead- 
ing weekly, and the home folks com- 
mented at a great rate. Capping all 
the rest, Ward is a Roman Catholic, 
while a large majority of New Zealand 
is Scotch Covenanter. 

Altogether, as Cesar says, when so 
many things opposed, it is a strong 
point for Ward that while he still 
clings to pretty neckties, French 
twists, etc., he also holds a good 
grip on the reins which Seddon laid 
down. It is an indorsement, too, for 
the machinery which Grey and Stout 
and Seddon built, that it makes 
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steadily for phenomenal success in the 
hands of such a different engineer. 

What the machinery was intended 
to accomplish Seddon made particu- 
larly plain in a manifesto, just pre- 
vious to his last election, when he 
said: 
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I believe that the cardinal aim of Govern- 
ment is to provide the conditions which 
will reduce want and permit the very 
largest possible number of people to be 
healthy, happy human beings. The life, 
the health, the intelligence and the morals 
of a nation count for more than riches. 
and I would rather have this country free 
from want and squalor and unemployed, 
than the home of multi-millionaires. The 
extremes of poverty and wealth crush 
the self-respect of the poor and produce the 
arrogance of the idle rich. This engenders 
class-bitterness. I have tried to provide 
such social and economic conditions in this 
Colony as will prevent that helpless sub- 
jection of one class to another, so wide- 
spread in the older lands. A spirit of self- 
respecting independence already marks our 
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people, and I would have the title, New 
Zealander, imply, the world over, a type of 
manhood strenuous, independent and hu- 
mane. The practical reformer must often 
be content with small profits and slow 
returns; he must proceed piecemeal and 
by slow and steady stages, removing 
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obstructions to, and providing facilities 
for, a higher development of the people 
as a whole. I understand this to be 
modern humanitarian legislation, and I 
claim that this spirit pervades all the 
progressive laws and the State experiments 
that my Administration has tried during 
the last fifteen years. 


Ward was not another Seddon, but 
Seddon was so emphatically stamped 
upon governmental policy and prac- 
tice, that even if Ward was a man 
to change the course he could not 
well do it in one administration. At 
present the paternal policy is still 
progressive, and as its result, to-day, 


there are no millionaires in New 
Zealand. Wealth is distributed more 


widely and equitably through the 
people than in any other country on 
the globe. Poverty, as the word is 
understood elsewhere, does not ex- 
ist. There are no beggars—except 
There are no 
In- 
There are 


the Salvation Army. 
trusts, no private monopolies. 
dustrial peace prevails. 
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no political machines. The body of 
the people control the affairs of the 
nation. The women all vote and 
have done so for years, but they are 
beautifully feminine, nevertheless. 
They have a home life that is ideal 
and they belong to it. It is seldom 
that a woman speaks at a political 
meeting, and when she does it usu- 
ally transpires that she is a visiting 
American or an English advocate. 
They say they are too busy with 
domestic affairs to care to hold public 
offices, but no women in the world 
are better informed on political af- 
fairs. They do no end of political 
work among themselves, at election 
time, in the way of party teas to 
win over doubtful votes. Every 
woman over twenty-one, who has 
resided twelve months in the Colony 
and three in the electorate, has a 
vote, whether native or white, and 
uses it, as a rule. Lady Ward, wife 
of the Premier, says that the reason 
the women of New Zealand have so 
much time for politics is because 
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they are not burdened with the phil- 
anthropic work of other nations. 
Hospitals, veterans’ homes and or- 
phanages, chiefly governmental, seem 
to afford all the relief required in a 
land without poor. 

The educational opportunities of 
New Zealand are not excelled any- 
where, but co-education, even in the 
high schools, is not popular. The 
professions are open to women and 
there are a lot of doctors and lawyers 
among them. But Lady Ward is 
correct in saying that the women of 
New Zealand are exceptionally femi- 
nine and the homes ideally domestic. 
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The much-watched Land System 
has been steadily branching out in 
new experiments. It is based upon 
the conviction that the ultimate hap- 
piness and prosperity of the nation 
depend upon successfully settling the 
people upon the soil, with reasonable 
limits as to area. They are encour- 
aged and assisted to settle, on the 
general principle of State ownership 
with perpetual tenancy by the oc- 
cupier. To facilitate this the Gov- 
ernment is purchasing the large, 
improved estates, and cutting them 
up for close settlement on easy terms. 
It also advances money to settlers 
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to aid them in developing. The 
Agricultural Department assists the 
farmers in various ways, furnishing 
free the services of expert dairy 
instructors, veterinary surgeons and 
instruction and aid in everything else 
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that can make for success. Then 


the products are carefully graded 
by State experts before shipment. 
Frozen and canned meats are sub- 
ject to a particularly rigid system 
of inspection, which the producer 
has come to consider the most valu- 
able feature of his business, as it has 
placed the products of New Zealand 
upon such a high plane in the London 
market. The prices are nearly double 
those previously realized. 

New Zealand is the first country 
in the world to adopt a two-cent 
letter rate for over-sea mail; and the 
telegraph—which is run in connec- 
tion with the post-office—affords a 
rate of one cent a word. Postal 
Savings Banks have been conducted 
by the Government for more than 
thirty years. This is a subject of 
peculiar interest to Americans, we 
have so recently roused ourselves to 
the desirability of such an adjunct, 
and by the grace of Congress there 
will be legislation of some kind on 
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the subject at an early session. It 
is worthy a more extended note. 

January first, 1907, the Colony 
had 540 post-offices transacting a 
savings-bank business. There were 
298,746 accounts, with a total de- 
posit of $48,766,325, an average of 
about $166.50, to each account, rep- 
resenting $56 a head for the entire 
population of the Colony. On ac- 
counts of less than $1500, interest 
is paid at the rate of 34 percent. 
From $1500 to $3000, the rate is 
3 percent.; and no interest is paid 
on anything over three thousand. 
There is a savings bank for every 
1646 persons in the Colony, and of 
that number 548 have accounts— 
about one in three. In America we 
have a population of over 87,000,000. 
If we came up to the standard set 
by New Zealand, we should have 
50,000 savings-banks, with a deposit 
of over five and a half billion dol- 
lars; whereas, the same year, we had 
but 1319 savings-banks, and instead 
of the proportion of one in three, 
Or 30,000,000 depositors, there were 
only a little over eight million. 
Where the average account in New 
Zealand is but $166.50, and three- 
quarters of the accounts do not 
average $1oo, the average account in 
America is $433.80, showing that 
American savings-banks, at present, 
are utilized by people of compara- 
tively large means and not, as in 
New Zealand, by those in the most 
moderate circumstances. The sug- 
eestion is obvious; and so is the 
probable benefit to be derived by 
the common people of the United 
States, if the postal savings-bank bill 
which is urged by Postmaster General 
Meyer should be made a law, the next 
session of Congress. 


But paternity —or humanity — 
reaches farther, in New Zealand. 
They have inaugurated  govern- 


mental life insurance, with an accident 
branch and a state fire - insurance 
department has recently been estab- 
lished. There is a public trust office, 
which does all the work of our trust 
companies, an immigrants’ assist- 


ance bureau, and an old-age pension 
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for those over sixty-five who have 
lived twenty-five years in the Colony. 
The railways, telegraph and _ tele- 
phone lines are owned and managed 
by the Government, with the result 
of one cent a word as the telegraph 
rate and that the railroads are run 
for the development of the country, 
with low freight and passenger rates 
and no discrimination. Most of the 


large public works and railway con- 
struction are carried on directly by 
the State, the old contract system 
being practically abolished, and one 
of the latest extensions is the con- 
the vicinity of 


struction, in the 
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large cities, of model homes, at cheap 
rents, with purchasing clause and 
frequent train service from the sub- 
urbs. 

This is the way the people of 
Brighter Britain are fulfilling Low- 
ell’s prophecy of New Zealand: 


Here men shall grow up 

Strong from self-helping; 

Eyes for the present bring they as eagle’s, 
Blind to the past. 

They shall make over 

Creed, Law and Custom; 

Driving-men, doughty builders of Empire, 
Builders of men. 
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Bickford was pen- 
sioned off, after 
Squire Sanders of 
Dendles Court 
died, the new 
Squire gived him 
a gut. “Twas a 
standing eighteen 
inches high and worth twenty-five 
pound. Old Squire’s well known 
galloping hoss, “ Dick Turpin,’”’ had 
won it at Cornwood Hunt Races 
years and years agone. 

‘Twas a trophy offered to the 
county, but it had to be took three 
times afore ’t was won outright; and 
“Dick Turpin” had done the feat in 
the early Seventies. Well, Nat Bick- 
ford, who was butler to old Squire, had 
polished this here cup for near forty 
year; but young Squire did n’t care a 
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button about it, and even went so 
far as to say incompany that ’t was 
a ugly eyesore, much to old Bickford’s 
erief. Then, when he found that 
Nat was so terrible proud of it, he 
handed it over to the ancient man, 
and when Bickford went to end his 
days in a little house at Cornwood, he 
took the cup and kept it under a glass 
case. It was his greatest treasure in 
the world, and he never grew tired 
of telling how “ Dick Turpin” winned 
it for good and all in ’74, and how 
bright and shining he ’d kept it ever 
since. Infact,’t was his only subject, 
and towards the end of his days, 
when he growed a bit tootlish as old 
men will, he used to take the cup 
to bed with him and sleep with it 
under his pillow; and when he died 
the cup was in his hand and it took 
a strong man to release it after. It 
looked as if he was determined to 
have it buried along with him. 
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Nathan Bickford left no will and no 
money worth mentioning. In fact, 
the only things as he did leave that 
were worth a rush, was his good name 
and the silvercup. He never married 
and his heirs was his two nephews— 
Cornwood men 


Book that ’t was his, because his 
uncle had told him ’t was to be his 
when he died. But he had n’t got 
nothing but his oath to show for old 
Nathan’s promise; and as his oath was 
not a thing to be relied upon even the 

best of times, 





—and brothers 
both up home 
fifty years old. 
Money ’s the 
root of all evil 
as they say, and 
over this fine 
piece of silver 
Edward  Bick- 
ford and his 
younger brother, 
Forrester, fell 
out very sharp 
and bitter. Or 
rather, *t was 
the younger fell 
out, for no man 
ever quarrelled 
with the elder. 
Edward was 
a bachelor and 
kept the “Seven 
Stars’’ to Corn- 
wood, and never 
a more popular 
chap stood be- 
hand a bar: 
while Forester 
had a wife and 
two boys nearly 
grown up, and 
he was a very 
different kind of 
man from the 
publican. He 
worked as fore- 
man to the 
Morely Clay Pits 
and made pretty 
good money but 
mighty few 











his brother took 
leave to doubt 
it in this matter. 
They ’d_ both 
been very friend- 
ly with their an- 
cient uncle, and 
there was no 
reason at all why 
for he should 
have passed over 
the elder for the 
younger. Andso 
Edward, who 
was as fair and 
straight as his 
brother was 
shifty, reckoned 
to hold onto the 
cup. He gave 
his reason and 
made all clear; 
he said: 

“°-T will pro- 
vide a very gal- 
lant show in my 
bar, and be a 
very interesting 
and valuable 
subject to talk 
about for the 
people when 
they come there. 
And this I prom- 
ise, and you can 
have it in writing 
if you mind to, 
that, come I die, 
the cup shall be 
left to you; and 
if you die first, 








friends. He was 


which you may 


the hard, heart- ‘‘NAT BICKFORD WAS BUTLER TO THE SQUIRE” do,seeing there’s 


less sort and 
would have made a good slave-driver 
or Russian Duke. 

'T was like this when it comed to 
the cup: Edward claimed it as the 
elder, and Forrester, he swore by the 


but a year be- 
tween us and you ’ve got a nagging 
wife and be a martyr to rheumatics, 
then your eldest boy, my godson, 
shall have the cup. So I ’ll have it writ 
down in my last will and testament.’ 
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Well, I thought, for one, that no- 
thing could be fairer than that; and 
my son’s friend, Dicky Reep, thought 
the same; and so did Arthur Haycraft 
and, in fact, most of the regular 
visitors at the “Seven Stars.” But 
Forrester Bickford, he took it ill and 
his wife took it worse. ’T was re- 
ported that she didn’t like being 
called a nagging woman, and she 
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let the subject drop, Edward was 
very near minded to give him the 
cup and be done with it. 

He explained to Dicky Reep and 
Sam Parsons and me and another 
few men what his view of the matter 
was. 

‘Forrester should have it to-mor- 
row,” he said, ‘ but for one thing; and 
that is that he wouldn't keep it. 
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“IT TOOK FOUR OF US 
never forgave her brother-in-law for 
the word, though he was n't the first 
by many that had used it against 
her, and he meant no unkindness 
by it. 

In fact, they Bickfords grumbled 
a lot and it made a feeling between 
the brothers that troubled the elder 
a good bit. A tender-hearted man 
always, and when Forrester would n’t 


TO KEEP ’EM APART”’ 

Between you and me and the gate- 
post,” he said, “my brother’s a 
sporting blade and have more uses for 
money than his wife knows about; 
and if I gave him the trophy, he ’d 
turn it into cash afore you could blow 
your nose. Often and often have I 
helped him in the past, and glad and 
proud to do it, for what ’s my money 
to an old bachelor like me? But 





to 
to 
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the cup’s different. A thousand 
times have I heard Uncle Nat say 
that ‘Dick Turpin’s’ bit of silver 
was to be an heirloom; and ’t would 
surely be a very improper and in- 
decent thing to my uncle’s memory 
to get rid of it or let it pass out of 
the family.” 
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it helped to make conversation for a 
good long time, till everybody for 
miles round knowed all about it. 
Well, a week or two passed and 
Forrester come to his senses a bit and 
cooled down, and no more was said. 
But when, just as the thing lost its 
freshness and us got to coming and 

















’’ THEN WE 
“And whether or no, silver be 
worth little enough nowadays,” 


said Arthur Haycraft; and he was a 
watch-mender and such like, and 
knew what he was talking about. 

“Tf ’t was offered to meto-morrow,”’ 
he declared, ‘I would n’t give more 
than five pounds for it as an outside 
figure.” 

We had a look at it then—a terrible 
brave, glittering trophy with two 
hosses racing for dear life o’ one side, 
and a wreath of roses, with Dick 
Turpin’s name written thrice in it, 
on t’other. And it made a very 
great show in Ned Bickford’s bar 
and was a fine addition from every 
point of view. And as he foretold, 


ALL WENT HOME” 


going from the “Seven Stars” as 
usual without talking any more about 
it, that happened that brought the 
matter on to every tongue again and 
made a nine days’ wonder for Corn- 
wood. ’Tis talked of to this day, 
for that matter, though more’n a 
year old now. 

On a night in December—two days 
after Christmas it was—in fact, the 
very night after the rabbit coursing 
matchesin Edward Bickford’s meadow, 
the silver cup was stolen. He comed 
down in the morning as usual and the 
glass case that held the cup was 
empty. So far as Bickford could tell 
afterwards, nothing else was took, 
and not even the till with the best 
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part of three pound in it had been 
broke ope. There was two windows 
to the bar, and one looked on the 
main street of Cornwood and the 
other into the stable yard. And the 
thief had got over the stable wall, 
cut a bit out of the window very neat 
and so turned the window-bolt and 
walked in. Anybody knowing the 
place could have done it, but no- 
body knowing Bickford would have 
played him such a dirty trick. In 
fact, such an idea never struck even a 
policeman, for ’t was known far and 
wide what Edward was, and the 
natives would never have thought of 
taking his cup if he ’d left it on his 
gate post. But there had been a lot 
of foreigners from Ivybridge and 
Plympton come up for the rabbit 
coursing, and it looked pretty certain 
as one of them must have noticed the 
cup and laid his plans and waited 
for night and done it. There was n’t 
a footprint or a finger mark or a 


to 
to 
Ge 


trace of any sort to help find the 
rogue, and the police did n’t so much 
as get a clue inside the house or out. 
They fell over one another trying to be 
useful, but none could make a plan or 
do anything to help find the cup. 
The robbery was put about, of course, 
and mentioned far and near, because 
the constables reckoned the robber 
would sell the thing for its weight 
in silver; and they warned Bickford 
that he must n’t be hopeful about it. 
They held as the burglar would melt 
it down first thing, according to their 
custom in such jobs, and then he ’d 
be safe, for nought could be proved 
against him after that. 

The night following the robbery a 
good party of us was in the bar, and 
of course we was all full of the cup, 
and none but was very sorry indeed 
for Edward’s misfortune. In fact, 
you might say we was sorrier for him 
than he was for himself, for a born 
philosopher was that man, and never 




















‘““THERE WAS EDWARD BICKFORD’S RACING CUP 
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did I meet such a wonder for taking 
the rough with the smooth. Content- 
ment made alive, you might say. 
“When you ’m having bad times, set 
to work to call home the good times 
you have had,’’ he used tosay. And 
I suppose he did, and ’t was that that 
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heard the news till one of his sons 
fetched it from Cornwood, and then 
he grew right down savage on the 
instant and come over to the “Seven 
Stars’? the same evening in a rare 
storm of temper, and gave it to his 
elder brother hot and strong. 

He said ’twas 




















a scandalous piece 
of carelessness, 
and that ’t was 
his family quite 
as much as the 
publican that had 
been robbed. He 
said that putting 
it there, under the 
nose of every 
tramp as dropped 
in for adrink, was 
little better than 
giving it away. 
He reminded Ed- 
ward that he’d 
told him a dozen 
times the cup 
weren't safe 
where it stood; 
and Edward, who 
was a very just 
man, had to ad- 
mit that was so. 
Then Forrester 
axed his brother 
what he meant to 
do about it, for 
the sake of jus- 
tice, and Ned 
made answer. 
“T’ve offered 
five pound re- 
ward,” he said. 








‘THE HOOKEM-SNIVEY RASCAL STARED 
HAD BEEN THE PRINCE 0’ 


kept him so sweet; but for my part, 
it won’t work with me. When your 
tooth be aching fit to burst a hole 
through your jaw, it don’t help the 
pain to remember as it have n’t ached 
for a year. 

Anyway Bickford catched it hot 
from one man for losing the trophy, 
and that man was, of course, his own 
brother. Forrester Bickford had n’t 


DARKNESS 


“More I can’t do 
for the moment. 
Arthur Haycraft 
here tells me that 
it ban’t worth a penny more than 
that, dead or alive.” 

But Forrester would n’t hear of 
such a price. 

“Lies and rubbish,” he said. ‘‘Us 
know the cup cost five-and-twenty, 
and ‘tis ridiculous nonsense to tell 
me ‘tis only worth five. Haycraft’s 
a fool to say such a thing. No, he 
isn't; he’s a knave. No doubt he 


AT IT AS THOUGH IT 


” 
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wanted it at that figure himself. And 
perhaps ’t was him that stole it. I’d 
much like to look into his workshop 
for one.” 

It happened that Arthur was in 
the bar himself at the time, sitting 
behind the screen by the fire, where 
Forrester hadn’t seen him. And 
now he stuck his head around and 
answered rather sharp. Then my 
son’s friend, Dicky Reep, also cut in, 
and so did I, and we had a fiery 
argument and a lot of noise over it. 
After that Forrester calmed down a 
bit and offered a sort of apology to 
Arthur, and said that his brother 
ought to make good the value of the 
cup in his will; and Edward, who 
did n’t lack for spirit when he was 
roused, up and said as when it come 
to re-making his will, he’d do it 


himself and not ax for any advice 


from Forrester or his family either. 

With that we went at it again, like 
a flock o’ starlings, and Policeman 
Gee dropped in then, to know what 
the upstore was allabout. Hecalmed 
us down, being by nature a heavy 
and slow man who puts out conversa- 
tion like water puts out fire; and so in 
time we changed the subject, and 
we fell to talking of burglaries in 
general and the awful cleverness of 
housebreakers and such like rogues 
and vagabonds. 

‘There ’s not a house in Cornwood, 
the bank and the rectory included,”’ 
said Gee, ‘‘that could n’t be broken 
into if the rascals was minded to do 
it. Bolts and bars be nothing against 
"em. They ’ll melt the lock of a steel 
safe with their instruments so easy 
as you could melt a tallow can- 
dle.” 

And he went on to tell us some 
amazing things that he ’d heard but 
the week before from an inspector, 
who ’d come from Plymouth to see 
about Bickford’s cup. Then For- 
rester took t’other side, according 
to his cranky habit, and said ’t was all 
stuff about robbers doing these deeds 
single-handed. 

‘‘They ’m always helped from inside 
the house,” he said. ‘‘ You ‘ll always 
find as they’ve got an accomplice.” 


‘‘Not always,” answered Gee. “For 
instance, ‘tis pretty well known that 
your brother did n’t help the anointed 
scoundrel that took his cup.” 

He had Forrester there; but t’ other 
was n't beat and he went on to hint 
that somebody else at the inn might 
easily have made a plot with some- 
body outside and so done the trick. 
But as there were n’t nobody else 
slept at the “Seven Stars’? but Luke 
Mogridge, the potman, and a maiden 
twelve year old, and Mrs. Parsons, 
Bickford’s housekeeper, an ancient 
widow woman and a saint of God, as 
the saying is, he only got more hard 
words for suggesting such a thing. In 
fact, Luke, who was a fiery man and 
easily roused where his pride was 
touched, went so far as to ax police- 
man if ’t wasn’t a libel against him; 
and Gee said he didn’t know but 
what it might n’t be. 

Then Forrester, who was a bit of a 
drinker of a Saturday, though very 
careful every other day, swore as 
he’d like to see the burglar that 
would break into his house; and 
Arthur Haycraft, the watch-mender, 
as had been waiting for his chance 
to get a bit of his own back, made 
answer. He said: 

“Don’t you be frightened about 
that, Mr. Bickford. Nobody will ever 
want to go into your house once 
they ’ve heard your wife’s tongue.” 

After that me and my son’s friend 
Reep, and the policeman also, had 
to stand between the men, and it 
took four of us to keep ’em apart. 
But of course Forrester would. have 
swept the floor with Arthur Haycraft, 
for Arthur’s a mere atomy of a man, 
though brave as a lion. 

Still the talk went on about thieves 
and their ways, and we was bound to 
allow, one and all, that none among 
us had a cottage a robber could n't 
pretty well walk into, if ever he 
was minded to do it. 

‘‘And they only don’t do it,” said 
Gee, ‘‘ because us poor people haven’t 
got nothing to steal. Our emptiness 
is our safety, as you may say.” 

Then Forrester broke out again, 
being a bit bosky-eyed by now and 
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very hard to silence once the liquor 
was roaming in him. 

“I'd defy the devil and his dogs 
to get in my house,” he said; ‘‘and if 
ever I catched a man with his foot 
over my window-sill, I’d scat his 
brains out, and I should like to see 
the law that would prevent me.” 

He got a lot worse after, and be- 
gun again about the cup, and spoke 
so outrageous to his poor brother, 
that Gee advised him to go home 
while he could still walk, and not 
annoy decent men. However, he 
would brave it out till closing time, 
and then policeman, who was as 
mild as a mannered and kind-hearted 
a creature as ever wore blue, saw him 
home himself and gived him a bit 
of advice into the bargain. 

‘“Would n’t be a very difficult task 
to break into your brother’s house 
to-night, I reckon,” said. Arthur 
Haycraft in his funny way. 

Lord, how we laughed! 

Then we all went home, and me and 
Haycraft and my son’s friend, Dicky 
Reep, journeyed the same way. For 
my part I’d got a skinful and was n’t 
talkative, but Dicky and Arthur had 
a lot to say against Forrester Bick- 
ford, and Arthur declared that he ’d 
terrible like to be upsides with the 
man; and Reep said as how he would 
too. 

They saw me to my door and went 
on together, mumbling against For- 
rester. 

‘‘Don’t you do nothing rash,’’ was 
the last word I bawled out to ’em. 
“Because he’s a fierce and wilful 
man, and if you was to have a bit of 
fun with him and break in his house 
he ’d shoot ’e, like a brace of par- 
tridges; and though he might suffer 
under the law for it, that would n’t 
be no consolation to you or your 
Wives.” 

But they went off and did n’t give 
no heed to me. 


II 


Four nights after that a terrible 
queer thing happened—such a thing 
as I never was met with in my born 


days—and I found myself waked 
from sleep betwixt three of the clock 
and half past three. I couldn't 
believe my senses for the moment, 
and thought ’twas the Trump; but 
instead of that it turned out to be 
some midnight sort of man a-fling- 
ing small stones up against my 
chicket window. Being a widower, 
I lived alone with my son, in a 
thatched cottage on the Moor side of 
Cornwood; and my sleeping chamber 
window oped above the side door. 

So up I rose to see two dark men 
standing down under on the path 
from my wicket. So I oped the 
casement and poked forth my head 
and spoke to ’em. 

“Tf ’tis fire, say so ; but I can smell 
nought within,” I shouted. 

“Ba n’t fire,’”’ answers a familiar 
voice. In fact, ’t was none other than 
my son’s friend, Dicky Reep. 

‘“‘Then what in fortune’s name be it, 
Richard?” I axes him; ‘‘and who’s 
t’other chap along with you down 
there? I never heard tell of nothing 
so wonnerful as this in all my born 
days.” 

‘°’T is Arthur Haycraft,’’ answers 
the watch-mender in his still, small 
voice; ‘‘and we must ax you to come 
down house, if you please, and let us 
in. Us have done a very surprising 
thing, and we’m a good bit younger 
than you and want your advice about 
it, for ‘tis plaguey difficult to see 
whatever us ought to do next, if we 
don’t want to land ourselves in a 
cruel mess.” 

“Oh jimmeny, Arthur!” I says, 
‘“‘what an hour to come to a man for 
advice! I didn’t know you was 
such a_ terrible impatient chap. 
Could n’t ’e bide till morning? ’Tis 
well knowed my wisdom’s nought if 
I ’m wakened suddint from sleep like 
this here. I swear J have n’t got no 
more sense in me than a newborn 
babe at this moment.”’ 

But they ’d take no denial and 
they would n’t go away. They was 
very excited, as I could hear by 
their noise; and as for Dicky, he was 
dancing about on my pathway like a 
cat on hot bricks. 
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‘““Come down this instant moment! 
’Tis a matter of transportation,”’ he 
cries out. 

So with that I had to humor the 
rash creatures and go. 

“Bide a minute and I ’ll be down 
then,” I told ’em; and then I lit a 
candle and pulled on my trousers 
and thrust my feet into a pair of list 
slippers and joined ’em. 

Us went in the kitchen and I 
flinged a scad o’ peat on the fire and 
drawed it up a bit, and they was 
both very glad to catch heat from it, 
for the night was wet and blustering 
and the young men was finger-cold 
and shivering at the knees. 

Dicky bade Arthur tell the tale, 
because he was the better scholar 
and had got a good choice of words; 
and I fetched out my Plymouth gin 
and gave ’em both three fingers 
to get the blood moving. 

Then Arthur spoke. 

‘“You mind a few nights back how 
that Forrester Bickford cheeked me 
in his brother’s bar; and you mind, 
after, how he blew his trumpet and 
swaggered and said as no living man 
would ever have the wit to break in 
his house, and all that? Well, me 
and Dick here could n’t forget it. 
We talked of it for four days, and 
then, but yesterday—well knowing 
that of a Saturday night Forrester ’s 
at his worst and pretty blind afore he 
gets to his bed —we ordained to have 
a bit of a practical joke at his expense 
and show him he weren’t cleverer than 
other people. Of course we meant no 
harm, and we’ve done no harm for 
that matter. In fact, you might say 
quite the contrary. But—in a word 
—me and Richard got up there after 
two o'clock and crept in his garden 
and hid there quiet as weasels for 
half an hour. Then, when ’t was 
plain not an eye opened in the place, 
we just lifted the latch of the parlor 
window with an old, thin knife and 
walked in the house. Any fool could 
have done it as easy as saying his 
prayers. And Dicky’s idea was just 
to nip into the pantry and eat every 
crust and bone in the house, and 
drink up everything also—just for 
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the lark and to show Forrester what 
a silly ass he was. But my idea was 
better and easier. I said to Richard, 
‘If we get messing about with the 
food, ’t will take time, and he’ll 
never tell anybody after, so we sha’n’t 
score off him. Besides, he may hear, 
or, more like, his terror of a wife will 
do so. Us’ll just open this here 
locked china cupboard,’ I said, ‘and 
carry off the first handy thing we can 
pocket. And then we ’ll lie low and 
see what he does about it and have 
our bit of fun.’ And Dicky here 
agreed to that. So we done it with 
one of my tools; for such a thing was 
child’s play to a watch-maker like me. 
And the first object as we found in his 
cupboard be in Dicky’s pocket now. 
We didn’t wait for nothing more; 
but was off like a shot. And knowing 
your cleverness and sense in a kick- 
lish matter, we ’ve comed to you.”’ 

With that Dick drags a parcel 
wrapped up in a neck-comforter 
from his pocket and puts it on my 
kitchen table. 

For my part, I didn’t care what 
‘twas they-might have took, but I 
saw the terrible dangerous side of 
their game and warned ’em against 
it very strongly. 

“There ’ll be hue and cry and you 
can’t plead a bit of fun,” I said. 
“If I was you,” I said, “I ’d go back 
this instant moment and drop his 
goods in his garden, where he can 
find ’em. You'll do best to get rid 
of his property so quickly as ever you 
can. For ’t is clear burglary and 
very like would stand in the pair of 
you for a good few years at Prince- 
town prison. Forrester’s the sort 
to get cruel nasty over this job, and 
well you know it.” 

“You wait a minute,’ answered 
Arthur. ‘There ’ll be no hue and 
cry —will there, Dick?” 

“That I swear there will not,” 
answered the other young man. And 
with that he undid the comforter 
and showed me what they ’d been 
and stole. 

‘‘There!”’ says the watch-mender. 
‘‘He ba n’t likely to claim that in a 
hurry, I should reckon!”’ 
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I stared and thought the whole 
adventure was a dream, for there, 
shining and glittering in the light of 
my candle, was Edward Bickford’s 
racing cup, as the gallant hoss “ Dick 
Turpin’’ had won three times in the 
Seventies! 

‘‘Guy Fawkes and angels!” I said. 
“Did you ever hear the like of that? 
The barefaced thief!” 

“’T is easy to read between the 
lines, in my opinion,” explained 
Arthur. ‘“’T was that rascal stole 
the cup, and no doubt he told himself 
that ’t was only justice and not rob- 
bery at all. He bets alot, as we know, 
and he lost a good few pound over 
they rabbit coursing matches after 
Christmas, and of course he thought 
that this would be a very clever way 
to make it up, and none any the wiser. 
And so he took the cup and was only 
waiting to get to Exeter presently 
to make away with it. But he’d 
locked it up in the cabinet for the 
moment, and thought no doubt 
‘twas as safe there as if he’d hid it 
in his garden or up his chimney, or 
anywhere else. And so it would 
have been but for his silly noise and 
bluster and bounce in the public bar 
a night or two agone, and the awful 
way he insulted me.” 

“And the thing is to know what 
next,” added Dicky Reep. ‘‘Be me 
and Arthur detectives or burglars?” 

Well, I was pretty fully awake by 
now, and my mind moved very quick, 
as it generally do of a morning. 

“°’Tis in a nutshell,” I said. ‘‘Him 
as got Edward Bickford back his 
cup was to receive five pound reward 
for so doing. That’s quite clear to 
all parties, and the five pound be 
yours without a doubt; but the 
question is if you have n’t gone and 
earned five years into the bargain. 
But things being what they are, ’tis 
very certain to me that Forrester 
won’t open his mouth very wide 
when the truth’s out, and he finds 
his cupboard empty this morning. 
He’ll think ’t was burglars and he ’ll 
only hope they ’ve got off as clear 
as he could wish ’em.”’ 

“Be we to tell Edward the truth, 
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or ban’t we?” asked Richard. ‘Be 
we to explain everything that’s 
happened when we take back the 
cup and claim the money? If we 
tell him the truth, then he may have 
the law of his brother and make a 
disturbance as will shake Cornwood 
to the depths; and if we don’t tell 
him, then he ’ll reckon that me and 
Arthur was the robbers and only 
stole the cup to bring it back again, 
like a pair of dog-thieves.”’ 

“You might get the cup back to 
him in a crafty sort of way and say 
nought and not appear in it at all,” 
I suggested. But the watch-men- 
der would n’t hear of such a plan as 
that. 

“Five pounds is five pounds,” he 
said, ‘“‘and we ban’t going to fling 
away good money. For none can 
say that we have n’t fairly earned it.” 

I allowed the truth of that; and 
after two good hours of talk, twas 
finally settled they should first make 
Edward Bickford promise on his word 
of honor that he would n’t take no 
steps against the robber, and then tell 
him who the robber was. And in 
addition to that they meant to make 
him promise never to let out who’d 
recovered the property. 

Of course there was the chance 
that Edward would n’t believe ’em; 
but he did, and he made a plan to 
prove they spoke the truth and found 
too surely that they had. Then the 
joy and gladness of the man at getting 
back his cup was cruel dashed when he 
found out who had taken it from 
him. 

But anyway the trophy shone out 
again one evening in the bar, just as 
if nothing had happened; and them 
as knew kept so dumb as newts about 
it, and Edward merely said the case 
was all cleared up and it was to be 
kept dark for very good private 
reasons. And I will swear that 
neither him nor me ever let on about 
it. Yet, out it got, as such things 
must, for both Haycraft and my 
son’s friend Reep, were married men 
and so the whole truth and a good 
bit over was in everybody’s mouth 
inside a month, 
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As for Forrester, he lost his nerve 
pretty bad, as we knew he would do, 
the first day that he come in the bar 
and saw the cup in its old place just 
asusual. A mouse could have blowed 
him off his feet, for worse than a 
ghost .it was to him to find it there, 
no doubt. By then he well knowed 
‘twas stolen from him, but little 
guessed where next he’d catch sight of 
it. The hookem-snivey rascal stared 
at it as though it had been the Prince 
o’ Darkness, and just said ‘Oh!’ 
and no more. Then out he bolted 
and quite forgot his drink. Were n’t 
partickler thirsty for the minute, 
perhaps. 

Of course he ’d kept the burglary 
at his house cruel quiet and gone on 
his usual way without a word to any 
but his wife. And even she bided 
mute as a mole over it. Then all 
came out, and a good hail of bitter 
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Between the summer and the snow 
There are three joys that lovers know. 


laughter stung that bad man’s ear. 

It got to the Morley Clay Pits, of 
course; and then his authority and 
power of driving the laborers was 
gone; for if he blamed a clay-cutter 
or child even a trolley-boy, they ’d 
look in the air cheeky as sparrows and 
say ‘‘Wonder whoever ‘twas took 
thicky silver cup to the ‘Seven 
Stars!’” 

So then he felt that life were n’t 
worth living like that and he’d do 
better to make another start in the 
world. Which he did do, and him 
and his wife and his sons all up stick 
and off afore Ladyday come round. 

’T was said that Edward Bickford 
helped ’em in secret with a good bit 
of money, as he ’d often done afore; 
and I dare say he did. For he was 
the very man to do so out of his great 
power of forgiveness and charity to 
his fellow-creatures. 
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There is good leafage, brown and red, 
Fashioned for young Love’s girdlestead. 


Small golden berries in the woods 
Meet for young maiden’s wimple-hoods. 


Sea-swallows flying oversea 


Crying of nesting-time to be. 


These be three wistful joys that go 
Between the summer and the snow. 


Eruet Tatsor 











SAN FRANCISCO'S POET-MAYOR 


EpDWARD ROBESON TAYLOR AND HIS MANY ACTIVITIES* 


By MABEL CRAFT DEERING 


tleman who is at 
Once a scholar, a 
poet, a doctor and 
a lawyer should 
have been chosen 
by the men of 
San Francisco to 
succeed their int unspeakable ex- 
ecutive affords one of the piquant 
contrasts of Western life, and reminds 
one of Bayard Taylor’s reed of the 
Nile, rising in stately beauty from 
the filth and slime at its feet. When 
an upright man and a cultivated 
gentleman emerges from an orgy of 
hoodlumism, one’s faith in the per- 
manence of Republican institutions 
is renewed. Our raft of a republic 
may keep our feet wet all the time, 
as someone has noted, but it does 
not sink. 

Dr. Taylor was appointed in 1907 
to take the place of Schmitz, who 
had just been convicted of extor- 
tion; but—far more important fact— 
he was confirmed in the mayoralty by 
a handsome majority in November 
of that year. As a matter of fact, 
the metropolis of the Far West has 
a fondness for unusual types of char- 
acter in her chief executive. The 
preceding incumbent was the leader 
of a theatre orchestra who himself 
played the first violin, and was the 
darling of “Labor.” Then came 
Edward Robeson Taylor, a man of 
means, the friend of painters and 
poets—a unique figure in American 
political life. 

It would be strange indeed if so 
versatile a man as Dr. Taylor were 
devoid of good judgment. From a 








.practical judgment. 


graduated physician, a practitioner 
before the United States Supreme 
Court, a former governor’s private 
secretary, a library trustee these 
many years, and a man-of-letters 
who has made the standard English 
translation of the sonnets of the 
Portuguese poet, José Maria de Here- 
dia, one expects more than from a 
common man; yet all these attain- 
ments might consist with a de- 
ficiency in good commonsense and 
Dr. Taylor’s 
wise appointments and official acts 
in the term just closing show that he 
possesses these attributes as well. 
San Francisco’s Mayor was born 
at Springfield, Illinois, on September 
24, 1838. He grew up and was edu- 
cated at Boonville, Missouri, left 
there in January, 1862, and arrived 
the next month at his destination, the 
city of San Francisco. He graduated 
in medicine at the Toland Medical 
College, now the medical depart- 
ment of the University of California, 
in December, 1865. He became the 
private secretary of Governor Haight 
in December, 1867, and retained that 
post till his chief went out of office 
in 1871. He was admitted to the 
bar by the Supreme Court of Cali- 
fornia in January, 1872, and later on 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in which he has argued some 
important cases. He continued in 
the practice of the law until called 
to the headship of Hastings Law 
College in 1899—a position which 
he still retains. He served on two 
boards of freeholders for the framing 
of the charter of San Francisco, and 
was for four years President of the 


* Dr. Taylor’s mayoralty expires this month. See portrait on page 250. 
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Bar Association of that city. He 
has been for more than twenty years 
a Trustee of the San Francisco Public 
Library and for many years a mem- 
ber of the Board of the San Francisco 
Law Library, of which he is now 
president. He was for many years 
Vice-President of Cooper Medical 
College and is now its President. 
He is an honorary member of any 
number of medical societies and 
chambers of commerce, and belongs 
to the Bohemian and other clubs. 
He is, moreover, President of the 
San Francisco Archeological Society 
of America. Yet with these mani- 
fold duties to be discharged, all of 
which he faithfully performs, he was 
willing to assume the mayoralty of 
San Francisco in the most troublous 
period of her history. 

During the mayoralty campaign 
Dr. Taylor made many speeches. The 
fight was'a triangular one, with a 
Union Labor candidate, a regular 
Republican candidate and Dr. Tay- 
lor, who had been endorsed by the 
Good Government League and the 
Democrats. Though much depended 
on the contest, which was an intensely 
bitter one and full of personalities, 
Dr. Taylor never indulged in even 
the slightest reflection upon his op- 
ponents. 

The Mayor has been twice mar- 
ried. His first wife, by whom he had 
a family of sons, was Miss Agnes 
Stanford, a niece of Leland Stan- 
ford; and his second, whom he mar- 
ried in 1908, was Miss Eunice Jeffers. 

Dr. Taylor is a lover of books and 
pictures and owns valuable collec- 
tions of both, which, fortunately, 
were Outside the limits reached by 
the great fire. He has written seri- 
ous poems for fifty years, but the 
first published book of verse bearing 
his name was the translation of the 
Sonnets of Heredia, published in 1897. 
A fourth edition appeared in 1906, 
four years after the appearance in 
pamphlet form of a poem entitled 
“Into the Light,’ which in the main 
contains his philosophy of life. He 
subsequently added eighteen stanzas 
to this poem, and made it the prin- 
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cipal feature of a book published in 
1906—‘‘Into the Light, and Other 
Verse.” This edition was almost en- 
tirely destroyed in the San Francisco 
fire, so Dr. Taylor made a selection 
from its contents and from his 
“Visions, and Other Verse,’’ which 
had been published in 1903, and, 
adding some more recent work, com- 
bined them all in a volume of “Se- 
lected Poems,” which he published 
in 1907, the year of his political 
“ arrival.” 

Dr. Taylor’s verse is dignified and 
harmonious. He is fond of the son- 
net form, which he uses with grace: 
and a great love of nature appears 
in almost all of his lines. Two of 
the most graceful sonnets in the 
Heredia translation are “The Bath 
of the Nymphs” and “The Samurai.”’ 


THE BATH OF THE NYMPHS 


From the Euxine sheltered is a vale where 
grows, 

Above the spring, a leaning laurel tree, 

From which a pendant Nymph, in frolic 
glee, 

Touches the gelid pool with timorous toes. 

Her sisters, challenged by the shells where 
flows 

The gushing wave they sport with joyously, 

Plunge deep, and from the foam a hip 
gleams free, 

And from bright locks, a bust or bosom’s 
rose. 

The great, dark wood is filled with mirth 
divine. 

Sudden, two eyes within the shadow shine. 

The Satyr ’tis! . . . His laugh benumbs 
their play; 

And forth they dart. So, at a crow’s ill 
cry, 

Cayster’s snowy swans in wild array 

Above the river all distracted fly. 


THE SAMURAI 


She wakes the biwa’s softest melodies, 
As through the latticed bamboo she espies, 
Where the flat shore in fulgent radiance 


lies, 

The victor whom her love in dreaming 
sees. 

’Tis he, with swords’ and fans’ rich 
braveries: 
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His tasseled girdle steeped in scarlet dyes 

Cuts his dark mail, and on his shoulders 
rise 

Hizen’s or Togukawa’s blazonries. 

This handsome warrior in his dress of plate, 

Of brilliant lacquers, bronze and silk, would 
mate 

Some black crustacean, gigantesque, ver- 
meil. 

He sees her;—and he smiles behind his 
mask, " 

While his more rapid pace makes brighter 
still 

The two gold horns that tremble on his 
casque. 


The following verses are original. 
The first was written on the death 
of a dearly loved son, and is called 
“Out of the Shadow.” 


I would not have the world’s regardless 
eyes 

Rest on this verse made consecrate with 
tears 

For one who in the springtime of his 
years 

Sank down o’erburdened, never more to 
rise; 

But those alone whose unavailing cries 

Have risen like mine for all the heart 
endears 


I would have here to pause, and in his 
bier’s 

Deep shadow share my bosom’s agonies. 

Yet as Grief hands his bitter cup around, 

And deeper grows the shade’s intensity, 

Our souls may hear some new, far-falling 
sound; 

And ’mid its throbs divine it then may be 

That Life will stream with richer thought, 
and we 

Deem Death a monarch with effulgence 
crowned. 


‘The other, to Dante and Beatrice, 
runs as follows: 


O world-compelling Dante, who the sea 

Of Poesy so stirred from shore to shore, 

That even as yet its surging thunders roar 

In tones undying as eternity; 

With master spirit so supremely free 

It scorned all bonds and swept through 
every lore, 

On wisdom’s pinions at the last to soar 

To empyreal world of ecstasy! 

The crown of sorrows with its thorns was 
thine; 

But in thy bosom blazed the fires divine 

That lit thy track to Paradise from Hell; 

And she who gendered their supernal light 

Has starred forevermore the magic might— 

Disputeless miracle—of woman’s spell. 


PROVINCIALISM 


BASED UPON A STUDY OF EARLY CONDITIONS IN 


CALIFORNIA 


By JOSIAH ROYCE 


I 


AM a native of 
California, and 
the first ten years 
of my life were 
passed in a min- 
ing town in the 
Sierra Nevada— 

" a town which was 
six years older than myself, having 
been founded in 1849. My earliest 








recollections, therefore, are of a com- 
munity that had no history behind 
it, except the history of the indi- 
vidual fortunes of its members and 
of their families. And so if any child 
in an American community could be 
brought up without being influenced 
by any definite provincial traditions, 
I, as a child, was at first in that 
position. As a fact, the young 
Californian of my generation was nat- 
urally trained to a sort of individu- 
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alism that might be good or bad in 
its results, but that at any rate in- 
volved little tendency to be the slave 
of merely local prejudices of any sort. 
It was indeed not true in that com- 
munity that every man did merely 
that which was right in his own eyes. 
There was a prevailingly wholesome 
public opinion. There was generally 
good order in the community. And 
there was a lively play of social 
forces. But it was true that this 
play of social forces was uninfluenced 
by any historic local memories. It 
was true that nobody’s costumes or 
speech or religion or ideals could as 
yet stand for anything like a finished 
provincial consciousness of just that 
community. Provincialism was in 
the making. It was not yet made. 

And so, in childhood, I uncon- 


_Sciously learned what it was not to 


be provincial. For as yet I had no 
province. I had my home. But 
home meant my father and mother 
and sisters. So far as what lay out- 
side of the household was concerned, 
we had only a dwelling-place,—a 
dwelling-place where nature had 
made the beautiful abound, and 
where .man was busy, in the main, 
in the reckless defacing of nature,— 
a dwelling-place where vast natural 
wealth was stored up, and where man 
was devoted to the recklessly waste- 
ful plundering of that wealth. In 
my environment the men were in- 
deed numerous, interesting, various 
in type, intelligent, eager, adven- 
turous, and, like all men, intensely 
social. But there was as yet little 
social memory in the community. 
The community, as an organized 
body, was as unable to form an idea 
of a past that it could call its own, 
as I, the unconscious child, was un- 
able to know whence I had come 
when I entered the world. 

Since that time I have had numer- 
ous reasons to think over what that 
whole social situation really meant. 
In later years I was once moved to 
attempt a sketch of early California 
history. When I wrote the volume 
which contained this sketch, I, of 
course, could not trust any of my 


early childhood impressions. I spent 
a good while working over the 
records of early California, studying 
old newspaper files, and manuscript 
statements of pioneers, and contem- 
porary magazine literature,—trying 
as I could to catch the very elusive 
social spirit of the years which pre- 
ceded my own memories. I found 
the study very instructive regarding 
both the good and the evil conse- 
quences of that lack of provincialism 
which was inevitable in the first 
mining period of California. 

And what was the social lesson 
thus to be learned? In what con- 
dition is a large and fairly prosperous 
community of civilized men when it 
possesses a local habitation, but has 
as yet no provincial consciousness? 


BRET HARTE’S MISLEADING TALES 


The difficulty of answering these 
questions may be indicated by re- 
minding you of the so famous pictures 
that Bret Harte drew, in his stories 
of the early California days. As a 
Californian, I can say that not one 
childhood memory of mine suggests 
any social incident or situation that 
in the faintest degree gives meaning 
or confirmation to Bret Harte’s 
stories. It is true that, when I came 
to consciousness, in the early sixties 
of the last century, the earlier Cali- 
fornia of Bret Harte’s stories had, 
of course, passed away. But it is 
also true that Bret Harte himself 
never saw the mines in ’49 and ’so, 
and that, years later, he collected 
the chance materials of his stories 
from hearsay. It is also true that 
the social order which Bret Harte 
depicts is an order that never was 
on sea or land, and that his tales 
are based upon a deliberately false 
romantic method. What concerns 
mie here, however, is that Bret Harte’s 
stories err very notably just in this, 
that they depict the early California 
mining camp as if it were more or 
less of an established institution and 
portray the miners as if they already 
possessed a sort of provincial con- 
sciousness. For Bret Harte the early 
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miner is already a definable social 
type,—with a dialect, with a set of 
characteristic customs and manners, 
with a local consciousness almost 
such as a peasantry or a Highland 
clan might possess. 

In fact, however, no Americans who 
went to California in 1849 knew be- 
forehand anything about mining. 
Everybody was there, so to speak, 
by accident. Nobody at first in- 
tended to make his permanent home 
anywhere in the mines. There were 
dialects of course,—Yankee, south- 
ern, western,—but there was no rul- 
ing dialect. There were customs, 
good and bad; but they were such 
as individuals brought with them,— 
such as our villages and our frontiers 
had in various ways developed all 
Over our country. And—herein lay 
theessential matter—nobody regarded 
his customs or his dialect or his 
ideals as especially fitting to this 
new community. One’s memories, 
and usually one’s hopes, lay else- 
where. One owed at first no loyalty 
to the place, or to its social order. 
One’s heart and one’s social ideals, 
if one had such, generally clung to 
the old home. One meant, by lucky 
mining, to collect quickly the means 
to pay off the mortgage on the New 
England farm, or to make a fortune 
wherewith to grow old in one’s native 
place. Meanwhile one felt quite free 
of foot. Home was not here. If 
hard times came, one moved on to 
another mining camp. 

How hard it is to depict the social 
life of just such a community as this. 
Bret Harte cannot accomplish the 
feat. One needs a social background 
for the characters of a story. Bret 
Harte creates this social background 
by conceiving his mining community 
in distinctly provincial terms. An 
unprovincial community seems some- 
thing indescribable, senseless. 

By the time when I myself began 
to look about me, this earliest stage 
of the mining life had indeed quite 
passed away. The community was 
not yet possessed of the conscious- 
ness of a province. But it was in- 
deed rapidly becoming provincial. 
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What I was privileged to see in my 
childhood was, as I now know, the 
second stage of frontier social life,— 
the struggle for and towards a pro- 
vincial consciousness. This second 
stage,—this, and the motives which 
made it in California so critical and 
sO momentous a stage for. social 
health, have taught to me _ per- 
sonally something of the true value 
of provincialism. 


II 
THE SECOND STAGE OF FRONTIER LIFE 


Men who have no province, wan- 
derers without a community, so- 
journers with a dwelling-place, but 
with no home, citizens of the world, 
who have no local attachments,— 
in these days, also, we all know of 
the existence of far too many such 
beings. Our modern great cities 
swarm with them. Ships that it is 
hard to number carry them to and 
fro across the seas. And they are 
not all of them poor men. The rich 
also furnish their contribution to the 
hordes of the men without a prov- 
ince, as our American colonies in 
Europe remind us. But in Cali- 
fornia, so long as it was still a fron- 
tier region, the problem presented— 
the problem that I unconsciously 
saw the people engaged in working 
out in my native community—was 
the vital problem of a new state,— 
it was the vital problem of the com- 
munity’s finding itself, the problem 
of creating a province, of converting 
a frontier into a rational social order. 
That problem, in such a community, 
could not be postponed or neglected, 
as our great cities now neglect it. 
The conditions of the frontier made 
the problem pressing, unavoidable. 
And so I, who as yet could have no 
province, saw as a child the people 
about me busy in making one. And 
now, as I am glad to know, Cali- 
fornia is indeed provincial in a very 
marked sense. 

Why was this problem vital for 
California? I have tried in my 


sketch of the early local history to 
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illustrate the obvious answer. Until 
a local social consciousness, a genu- 
ine community spirit could appear, 
everybody, however good a citizen 
he might at first be, tended to de- 
generate. Loyalty, having no root, 
withered; and individualism, finely 
as the conditions of early California 
favored its more healthy growths, 
found no really absorbing social busi- 
ness in life. One often associates the 
early mining life in California with 
disorder and with social confusion, 
as if these were the essentially pri- 
mary conditions. On the contrary, 
however, as Mr. Charles Shinn and 
others have shown, and as I also 
have verified, the earliest mining 
camps were surprisingly quiet and 
orderly. 1849 was on the whole, so 
far as external order went, a quiet 
year in the mines. 1850 saw some 
serious social disturbances, but no 
general disorder. It was not until 
1851 that lynching became common 
in the mines. Then conditions im- 
proved for a while, and then renewed 
disorders led to the reform movement 
of 1856, which especially affected San 
Francisco. Insum, the mining popu- 
lation was, at the start, a prevail- 
ingly peaceful one, which settled its 
disputes at regular miners’ meetings, 
by the method of the town meeting. 
Its disorderly stages were acquired 
social diseases, due to the lack of 
any settled community conscious- 
ness, due to the absence of loyalty 
on the part of the individual in his 
relation to his town and to his State. 
Because the provincial consciousness 
was lacking, the community tended 
to a rapid degeneration into a dis- 
orderly state. 

But, as I have said, the mining 
town that I as a child remember had 
already become once more, after all 
its earlier crises, a prevailingly or- 
derly community. Any very con- 
siderable strike, nowadays, if it comes 
to violence at all, leads to much worse 
social disorders, in almost any of our 
larger cities, than were the disorders 
of which I ever heard in my child- 
hood. Once in a while a stage rob- 
bery on the lonely mountain roads, 
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or a personal affray in some near-by 
town, or a report of an armed fight 
over a disputed mining claim,—such 
are the only disorders that I can re- 
call. Otherwise, my childhood mem- 
ories of social events have to do with 
churches and schools, with what I 
heard of the lively sectarian religious 
controversies which still play so nota- 
ble a part in our newer American 
communities,—with these, and with 
the patriotic enthusiasms of the Civil 
War time. And so, if I had not yet 
a province, I saw one in the making. 

For how, after all, did the dis- 
orderly social conditions, so rare in 
1849, so frequent by 1851, come later 
to pass away in California? How 
did the community recover from its 
early acquired diseases? It was 
always a constitutionally wholesome 
community. It began everywhere 
in a prevailingly orderly way. Its 
earliest camps were peaceful. But 
because it was a community of wan- 
derers, who had no common pro- 
vincial traditions, and so nothing to 
bind them to their locality, and who 
therefore cared for no present insti- 
tutional life, it had no safeguards 
against disorder. When the gam- 
blers, and the other birds of prey, 
appeared, there was therefore no 
safeguard against their mischief other 
than chance outbursts of general in- 
dignation. And so disorders arose. 
When this first stage passed away, 
and mining became a more settled 
occupation, and farming began, and 
hard times, often repeated, had 
taught many people that they must 
seek a home, if anywhere, then just 
where they were,—well hereupon it 
occurred to people that they might 
wisely make the best of life by having 
a province, and loving it. In my 
childhood, this was what the better 
people were doing. They were build- 
ing homes, and thinking of orchards 
and of gardens and of vineyards, and 
not merely of gold nor yet of further 
wandering. And so they were begin- 
ning to regret their own former devas- 
tation of the landscape, and occa-. 
sionally they would try to cover the 
wounds by gardens and by orchards. 
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Furthermore they were beginning to 
boast about their own town, and to 
say that it should be better than 
other towns. They were making 
much of their older inhabitants. The 
man who had been in the place ten 
years, and who, having wronged 
nobody, had come to possess a decent 
property, was respected accordingly. 
He and his formed a certain aristoc- 
racy. Social distinctions began to 
become marked; and they had the 
advantage of resting upon a certain 
merit, just because there was nothing 
else to rest upon. Moreover, one 
already spoke of California with a 
deeper pride and patriotism. One 
gloried in its climate. One began 
to try to define its peculiar customs. 
One such California custom became 
indeed marked during the Civil War. 
It was one of our first notable pro- 
vincialisms. It was the custom of 
clinging stubbornly to a gold cur- 
rency in all our business transactions 
at a time when the East fell prey to 
a paper currency. Public opinion 
would not permit a man to pay his 
debts in greenbacks. If he tried to 
do so, his creditor advertised the fact 
in the newspapers. 


SAN FRANCISCO’S MODEL GOVERNMENT 


As a child I felt a certain contempt 
for Eastern folk, who were under- 
stood to suppose that a “ greenback”’ 
dollar was money. We in California 
knew it to be a bit of paper that 
we bought for from sixty to eighty 
cents and used at the post office 
when we wanted stamps. Such pecu- 
liarities already began to give us a 
sort of provincial consciousness. This 
rapidly grew and assumed more im- 
portant forms. At San Francisco, 
for many years after the Vigilance 
Committee of 1856, they boasted, 
not without warrant, that they pos- 
sessed, and for nearly a generation 
retained, the purest and soundest 
municipal government then known 
in any city of the size in the whole 
country. It was a business man’s 


government,—the fruit of the hard 
lessons of the early days,—a con- 
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servative and for a long time an 
effective administration. As_ the 
pioneers grew old, this particular bit 
of provincialism, as I regret to say, 
decayed. The merchants of San 
Francisco, moreover, had in the early 
days developed, of course, their own 
business methods and ere long clung 
to them rigidly. They were proud 
of their custom of requiring prompt 
settlement of commercial accounts, 
not monthly, but on “steamer day,”’ 
that is, on the day before the steamer 
left for Panama and the East, de- 
cidedly oftener than once a month. 
And many other local customs soon 
sprang up. And so, oddly enough, 
I who had begun growing up without 
a province, later found myself, at 
twenty years of age, restless in what 
then seemed to me, in my ignorance, 
all too conservative and narrow- 
minded a province, already too set, 
as I thought, in the tradition of the 
pioneers, too unwilling to listen to 
what the world beyond the moun- 
tains was saying, too sure of itself, 
too disposed to thank God that it 
had no blizzards in winter, and 
needed no new ideas but its own at 
any season of its year’s gracious 
climate. 

I have since learned that this 
swiftly acquired provincial conscious- 
ness, despite its incidental narrow- 
ness, was indeed the salvation of 
California, and that the more recent 
disorders and corruptions of which 
you have heard the echoes from that 
region, have been due to the intrusion 
of still other and as yet unassimilated 
social conditions, with which the old 
provincialism was not yet sufficiently 
deep-set to cope. 

Now I know that California needs 
to be and to become, not less, but 
more, provincial,—to have more cus- 
toms of its own, even as it constantly 
acquires, as time flies, more ancestors 
to remember, more legends of the 
pioneer days to glory in, and more 
results of civic devotion to cherish 
and to revere. By provincialism 
California must conquer its new ene- 
mies, as it learned to conquer its old. 

Thus then, watching a provincial 
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consciousness grow, reading some- 
thing of its early annals, remembering 
how the society of wanderers in the 
earliest golden days rapidly degen- 
erated so long as it had not yet 
learned loyalty to its province, ob- 
serving how it saved itself by forming 
its own local customs and attach- 
ments,—yes, noting ,also that even 
a Bret Harte could not depict his 
early California without displaying 
his individual characters over against 
the background of a mythical pro- 
vincial society which he romantically 
feigned,—learning from all these con- 
siderations,—I have come to know 
how vital for the very conception 
and existence of any rational social 
order a provincial consciousness is. 


III 


THE REAL WINNING OF THE WEST 

Now the story of California is, 
mutatis mutandis, the story of our 
recent frontier life everywhere. The 
“winning of the West” has been a 
spiritual much more than a merely 
physical conquest. And the spirit- 
ual history of the West has been the 
history of the formation of local in- 
stitutions,—the tale of the rise of 
local traditions and of local loyalty. 
Chance adventurers have at first 
crowded here or there: “boomers,” 
emigrants, ranchmen, miners. At 
first they have come together with- 
out any consciousness of community 
loyalty. But in our country they 
have usually brought with them good 
political instincts and a wholesome 
social good-humor, together with a 
fondness for orderly conditions. Most 
of our new communities have there- 
fore begun well. But most of them, 
under stress, have in their early years 
degenerated rapidly; so that frontier 
life has meant in many places a 
period, brief or longer, of relative 
social disorder. This disorder has 
been, as in California, an acquired 
disease. Many individuals, of course, 
never recover from this disease. 
Those who, in such communities, 
have acquired the wandering habit 
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have passed on to constantly new 
enterprises; and of such the really 
evil elements of our frontier popula- 
tion have consisted. Some years ago 
one such chronic wanderer was re- 
ported in a newspaper as having 
summed up his experience as boomer, 
squatter, land-claimant and specu- 
lative ‘“home-seeker” in these mov- 
ing words: “ Yes, I have migrated a 
good many times. Home,—yes, a 
home is a good thing. In my time 
I have had some twenty homes. But 
for me home means a hole in the 
ground and a Winchester rifle.” 
Such are those amongst our fron- 
tiersmen who have never come to 
know what provincialism means. But 
such are not the men to whom the 
real winning of the West has been 
due. To-day, as a fact, we no longer 
have any frontier in the old sense. 
In general, and apart from a few 
scattered communities, the province 
has taken the place of the frontier 
settlement. Local traditions, the 
reverent memory of the pioneers, the 
formation of local customs, the de- 
velopment of community loyalty,— 
these have displaced the merely wan- 
dering mood, and the merely de- 
tached spirit of private individual 
enterprise. The man whose hole in 
the ground was defended by his 
Winchester rifle has generally, by this 
time, found his way to his long home. 
And whatever our social evils, how- 
ever difficult our present or future 
problems, we have learned one les- 
son—namely, that in the formation 
of a loyal local consciousness, in a 
wise provincialism, lies the way 
towards social salvation. 

During an academic visit in the 
Middle West, a few years since, I 
read an earlier paper on Provin- 
cialism. There, as I may now add, 
—there where I had come to praise 
provincialism, I found it indeed flour- 
ishing, and in most instructive fash- 
ion, in the particular community 
which I was privileged to visit. The 
conditions of that community had 
been very different from those of 
California; but there had been the 
same need of teaching wanderers to 
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make homes and to stay at home 
and to love home life. And the pro- 
vincial spirit had been developed as 
a means of organizing all the good 
things of life. At a college reunion 
of alumni which I attended, I listened 
to some hours of very pleasing local 
reminiscences, such as belong to such 
occasions in the life of a smaller col- 
lege. The already legendary mem- 
ories of the early pioneers, the honor 
done to departed worthies, the always 
harmless, and occasionally very well 
founded and justified boasting about 
the unique importance of local insti- 
tutions, the idealizing of life which 
went along with the whole celebra- 
tion, the sedateness and _ conser- 
vatism of this representative country 
college community,—well all these 
were beautiful features of this cele- 
bration. Here was a true provincial 
life. And it was not a narrow life. 
The college in question stands high 
in its class, progresses wholesomely, 
and looks far afield for new ideas 
and new ideals. Yet it is also set 
in some of its ways. It is provincial 
without being cut off from the larger 
world. It gives as well as takes. 
And the whole community of which 
I speak is one that has its very real 
part in the nation’s affairs. 

Thus, then, I went to do my little 
bit of prophesying. But I found no 
Nineveh against which to prophesy. 
Wholesome provincialism was grow- 
ing all about me, as the crops were 
growing under the sun and the rains 
of June. 


IV 


THE IMPORTANCE OF 


VINCIAL 


BEING PRO- 


As you see, I am indeed preaching 
no new doctrine in emphasizing the 
importance of the provincial spirit 
for our whole national life. But I 


may next try to explain a little more 
clearly just what I mean by the pro- 
vincialism I have been illustrating, 
and even in doing this I may be able 
to suggest how my views about pro- 
vincialism may have some applica- 
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tion to your own problems here in 
Massachusetts. 

By provincialism, as you remem- 
ber, I mean, in general, the devotion 
of each community to the cherishing 
of its own peculiar social life, and of 
its own unique ideals. Provincial- 
ism, as you thus see, stands in a 
certain contrast to national patriot- 
ism. Sometimes, of course, the two 
tendencies in the past have stood in 
direct conflict with each other. When- 
provincialism opposes, or perhaps 
assails, national ideals, we call it 
sectionalism. Of the sectionalism 
that leads towards disunion, you and 
I have all of us a very well founded 
horror. But provincialism does not 
necessarily take the form of section- 
alism. Nor, when sectionalism is 
overcome in a given community, 
does provincialism, in its other and 
better aspects, tend to decline. On 
the contrary, in European countries, 
you can see many instances where 
provincialism has long survived the 
very high development of a love of 
the national unity of great peoples, 
and has even prospered by reason 
of the very fact that the conscious- 
ness of membership in a great nation 
is closely bound up, in each com- 
munity, with a genuine local pa- 
triotism. Scotland and Germany are 
both of them countries where pro- 
vincialism flourishes. Both of them 
are regions where, in the past, sec- 
tionalism was long predominant, and 
where the results of sectionalism were 
disastrous. In both of them, more- 
over, the consciousness of member- 
ship in a great nation has triumphed 
over the older sectionalism. And in 
both of them the wiser provincialism, 
surviving, is still a source of strength, 
both to the single community and 
to the nation itself. What more 
loyal and effective servants has the 
British Empire than are furnished to 
her by the better sorts of Scotchmen? 
And who is to the very depths of his 
strongly individual soul more pro- 
vincial, who is more a lover of the 
social ideals of his own home, than 
is the Scot? As for Germany,— 
wherein lies the strongest safeguard 
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of her national future? In her riavy? 
In. her colonial ambitions? In her 
foreign policy? No, I should say, in 
her fondness for retaining and culti- 
vating the better traditions and the 
manifold ideals of her provinces. If 
the Imperial power and the military 
discipline of her great army unify 
her national consciousness, she needs 
all the more the retention and the 
training of the local consciousness of 
her various communities. Nobody 
who knows anything of German life 
and literature can doubt that if 
Luther’s Bible and the unity of lan- 
guage and of literature have been 
essential to the formation of the Ger- 
man nation, the health of that nation 
also depends upon the strength and 
the warmth of the local affections 
and ideals of her numerous and 
- various communities. 

As such instances remind us, the 
difference between sectionalism and 
the higher forms of provincialism is 
analogous to the difference which, 
in individuals, makes selfishness so 
markedly contrasted with self-re- 
spect. The provincialism for which 
I am pleading is the self-respect of 
the community, not its sectional 
selfishness. And of the idealized 
forms of self-respect no community 
can possess too much, just as no 
individual can set his personal ideals 
too high. 

The provincial self-respect depends 
first, in-any one instance, upon ob- 
serving that each community must 
indeed live its own life, and that 
therefore a community cannot wisely 
live if it merely takes over the cus- 
toms of other people, unchanged and 
hence unassimilated. The provincial 
self-respect depends secondly upon 
insisting that the stranger, the new- 
comer, the alien, must win his social 
place, if at all then, through his wil- 
lingness to conform in due measure 
to the characteristic social standards 
which the community sets. Every 
community needs new blood, new 
life, progress. But the new blood 
must become its own blood. The 
new life must circulate in the veins 
of the community. That is, pro- 
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vincial self-respect forbids the com- 
munity to be at the mercy of the 
social standards of transient visitors, 
or of intruders. The community 
must emphasize its own ideals. Until 
a new community thus wins some 
sort of spiritual authority over its 
new-comers and its transient folk, it 
has not yet become provincial, but 
remains, like an early California min- 
ing camp, a community where indi- 
viduals indeed have souls, and may 
have noble souls, but where the social 
order has no soul. For the wiser 
provincialism is the soul of the com- 
munity, seeking expression in word, 
in custom, and good works. By this 
soul the stranger’s soul must be 
judged before he can find his due 
place. But an older community that, 
once having been thus provincial, has 
dwindled in soul until it has lost con- 
trol over its incoming or over its tran- 
sient population of strangers, so that 
its summer visitors or its foreign im- 
migrants can henceforth make of it 
what they will,—well such a com- 
munity is in great danger of moral 
death. Its old home then becomes 
a sort of abandoned farm in the spirit- 
ual world. And in the spiritual world, 
where there is always so much good 
soil to till, abandoned farms are 
always out of place. 

And so these three factors in every 
healthy sort of provincial self-respect 
I emphasize: First, the determination 
of the community to live its own life, 
not in isolation, not in sectional self- 
ishness, but through preserving the 
integrity of its individual ideals and 
customs. Second, the authority, the 
gentle but firm social authority which 
the community exercises towards 
new-comers and sojourners,—not re- 
pelling them, not despising them, but 
insisting that the soul of the com- 
munity has its dignity to assert over 
the souls of all those wayward indi- 
viduals who have not yet learned to 
appreciate its meaning. And third, 
the local patriotism which loves to 
make this authority beautiful and 
winning, by idealizing the province, 
by adorning it, by glorifying it 
through legend and song and good 
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works, and kindly provision for the 
needs of its inhabitants. Wherever 
these three factors, provincial inde- 
pendence of spirit, provincial author- 
ity, and provincial love for making 
this authority beautiful and winning 
co-operate, there you have the genu- 
ine self-respect of the province awak- 
ened. There you have what ought 
to survive when sectionalism passes 
away. There you find what the 
whole nation needs to get through 
and from the province. 


PROVINCIALISM A NATIONAL ASSET 


And herewith I come directly to 
the most important aspect of pro- 
vincialism,—an aspect which I have 
indicated all along, but which I must 
now, if only by means of a word 
or two, especially emphasize. Pro- 
vincialism, of the sort that I have 
just described, is good for the prov- 
ince. Butitis still more good for the 
nation as a whole.’ In a former essay 
upon this subject,—an essay that I 
long since put into print,—I stated 
at length the special reasons why I 
hold this view. The modern na- 
tion tends from its very vastness 
to become self-estranged, incompre- 
hensible to its citizens, the prey of 
vast and fatally irresistible social 
forces. Economic tendencies more 
and more lead to a crushing of in- 
dividual initiative, to a levelling of 
social interests and to a corresponding 
decrease of the spirit of true loyalty. 
When certain forms of popular ex- 
citement appear, as for example when 
the newspapers begin to preach some 
unholy war or other, the nation is 
too much in danger of falling prey 
to the mob-spirit. Under these con- 
ditions our national safety lies in 
cultivating that spirit of calm and 
clear considerateness which only a 
highly developed provincial self-re- 
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spect can keep permanently alive. 
Repeatedly of late years we have seen 
how much the national safety de- 
pends upon the silent voters,—the 
voters whom the newspapers that 
most cater to the mob, and that 
circulate most widely, cannot influ- 
ence,—the voters who care little how 
long the shouting lasted at this or 
at that national convention, and who 
are at once conservative and docile, 
critical and practical, thoughtful and 
decisive. We still have this vast 
silent vote, this body of considerate 
and prudent electors to depend upon. 
Nobody knows upon which side these 
electors will vote when next we come 
to decide great national issues; but 
we have good reason still to hope 
that no agitators will be powerful 
enough wholly to mislead them, that 
no political bosses are crafty enough 
permanently to enslave their judg- 
ment, that no popular magazines 
will have so large a circulation as 
to control them, that no news- 
papers can be noisy enough to deaf- 
en their ears to the voice of wis- 
dom. 

Now, how shall we keep this body 
of silent and thoughtful voters? I 
answer, through the cultivation of a 
wholesome provincial spirit. In 
provincial life the small social group 
of those who take counsel together, 
the town meeting, the local asso- 
ciation, the club, can be kept alive, 
and the use of the clear reason in 
local affairs can be wisely cultivated, 
while the loyal practical instincts of 
the well-knit community can prevent 
that fantastic misuse of the reason 
which gives birth to schemes of wild 
reform, and which deceives the mul- 
titude by the mere show of argu- 
ment. The province is the place for 
cultivating coolness of judgment side 
by side with intense and homely 
devotion. 
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Not having a snap-shot of Mr. 
Asquith playing golf protected from 
the suffragettes by six “ plain-clothes 
men,” I offer this, giving a group of 
well-known members of Parliament 
“discussing the menace of bunkers 
—not budgets.’’ To quote from the 
Tattler from whose pages I have 
taken this picture: 


Lord Hampden is seen on the extreme 
left, while nearer the camera is the Hon. 
Alfred Lyttelton, his opponent. Lord 
Hampden beat Mr. Lyttelton on the sev- 
enteenth green. Lord Chesterfield is seen 
next in order, and on the extreme right 
is Mr. A. J. Balfour, who in the first 





From the Zattler 





Legislators garbed in unparliamentary 
costumes and with language to correspond 
forgot for a blissful period their eternal 
differences; power and influence sank into 
insignificance before a good eye and a fine 
The weather was kind and the 
whole meeting full of good fights and 
exciting incidents. 


2 


I clip the following from the “So- 
ciety News”’ of a daily paper: 

Mr. and Mrs. Pembroke Jones enter- 
tained with a luncheon to-day, among the 
guests being the Rev. Dr. Anna Howard 
Shaw, President of the National Woman 


swing. 


A STRENUOUS GAME OF GOLF 


round beat Lord Chesterfield after a ding- 
dong struggle. The Parliamentary golf 


tournament excited as much interest both 
inside and outside the House as ever. 





Ida Husted 
Catts [sic], 
Harold S. 
Mrs. 


Suffrage Association; Mrs. 
Harper of New York, Mrs. 
Mrs. Oliver H. P. Belmont, 
Vanderbilt, Miss Eleanore Sears, 
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Stuyvesant Fish and Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
Symes Lehr. 


Suffrage makes stranger bedfellows 
than misery! 


Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont knew how 
to attract the mob when she threw 
Marble House open for examination 
at five dollars a head. It was all 
for the cause of suffrage, for which 
cause it was a great day. Marble 
House is rather an unimaginative 


“DARBY AND JOAN ”’ 


A present-day likeness of Sir Squire and Lady 


Bancroft 


name for one’s home. I should as 
soon think of calling my home Brick 
House, or Board House, or Con- 
crete House. A house might be 
known to the public by a name so 
practical and descriptive, but one 
would scarcely expect the owner to 
give it such a name in baptism. 
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Without going into the rights and 
wrongs of the controversy between 
Mr. Pinchot and Mr. Ballinger, I 
wish to state, boldly and without 
fear of contradiction, that the Chief 
of the Forest Service is not what 
the San Francisco Argonaut calls 
him—‘‘a pink-tea idol.” Mr. Pin- 
chot may be all sorts of things, but 
he is not that. If the editor of the 
Argonaut had ever seen and talked 
with Mr. Pinchot, he would never 
have brought such a 
charge against him. He 
may play tennis, but it is 
a far cry from tennis to a 
“pink tea.” Just what 
manner of man the Gov- 
ernment Forester is, may 
be learned from Mr. Wil- 
ley’s article in this num- 
ber of PuTNam’s. 
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Although the censor 
frowned upon Mr. Shaw’s 
“ Press Cuttings,’ the Civic 
and Dramatic Guild gave 
a private performance of 
it. As a play it does not 
seem to amount to much; 
but, as in everything Mr. 
Shaw writes, there are 
amusing lines. Here are 
some of them: 


We learn from history that 
man never learned anything 
from history. 

Physical struggles between 
persons of opposite sex are 
unseemly; they are merely 
embraces in disguise. 

Man is ruled by beauty, by 
charm. The men who are not 
have no influence. The Salic 
Law, which forbade women to 
occupy a throne, is founded on 
the fact that when a woman 
is on the throne the country is ruled by 
men and therefore ruled badly; whereas 
whena man is on the throne, the coun- 
try is ruled by women and therefore ruled 
well. 

The New Zealand women have the vote. 
What is the result? No poet ever makes 
a New Zealand woman his heroine. One 











might as well be romantic about New 
Zealand mutton. 

I’m against giving the vote to women, 
because I’m not accustomed to it, and 
therefore am able to see with an unpre- 
judiced eye what infernal nonsense it is. 
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The Bancrofts’ ‘ Recollections of 
Sixty Years” is a delightful book. 
Sir Squire and Lady Bancroft stand 
for all that is best in the theatre. 
When they managed the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre and later the Hay- 
market they did everything to per- 
fection; there were no ‘‘stars,”’ but 
there was an ensemble that would 
put some of our ‘‘all-star casts”’ to 
the blush. If for nothing else, we 
owe the Bancrofts a debt of grati- 
tude for introducing Tom Robertson 
to the theatre - going world. He 
was turned down by every London 
manager until he knocked at their 
door. It isa satisfaction to know 
that they made their refined and 
intelligent methods pay and that 
they were enabled to amass a for- 
tune of something like £200,000. 
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So the American has fallen into 
line with the other ten-cent maga- 
zines and is now published at fifteen 
cents. The change is a wise one. 
When the ten-cent magazine flour- 
ished, publishing conditions were 
different. Now, paper is higher, and 
authors are higher, too, so there is 
little or no profit in mere circulation. 
Surely fifteen cents is not much to 
pay for a hundred and forty pages 
of good reading-matter, to say nothing 
of the advertisements. The reading- 
matter has got to be interesting to 
get the circulation, for it is the cir- 
culation that gets the advertising; 
so the editor has just about as stren- 
uous a time as the business manager. 

While Il am speaking of magazines, 
let me call your attention to House and 
Garden, which for several years was 
published in Philadelphia but has now 
taken a new lease of life and come to 
New York. Mr. Robert M. McBride is 
the head and front of the new organi- 
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zation, and what he does not know 
about publishing a magazine of this 


class is not worth knowing. Mr. 
McBride got his training on Country 
Life in America; then he was busi- 
ness manager of the Garden Magazine, 
and later started Yachting, which 
sailed into the paying class while 
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Linley Sambourne’s first drawing for Punch 
A CARICATURE OF JOHN HARE, 
BANCROFT AND GEORGE 

*“ CASTE” 


SQUIRE 
HONEY IN 


the panic was raging. House and 
Garden has a field of its own, and 
an attractive one. Mr. Saylor, who 
has been editor of the American Archi- 
tect, and who was formerly managing 
editor of Country Life im America, 
will be the editor of House and Gar- 
den. This is a capital title, by the 
way, for it states specifically the ob- 
ject of the publication. 


Be 


I shall watch the career of the 
Bohemian Magazine under new man- 
agement with interest. It starts out 
so confidently in the search for “ nov- 
elty.”’ It is going to be “a little 
stronger, a little simpler and a little 
more joyous.” I hope that it wili. 
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death. His plays were 
never in greater demand 
in this country, and he had 
just come into his own in 
England. With the ex- 
ception of Sardou, he was 
the most popular play- 
wright of his time. Of the 
sixty or more plays that 
he wrote, scarcely one was 
a failure. It was no un- 
usual thing for four “ Fitch 
plays” to be running in 
New York at one time; 
and the same is getting 
to be true of London. Mr. 
Fitch was a rapid writer. 
He could dash off a play 
in a few weeks, because 
he had it all worked out 
in his head before he began 
to write. But his work did 
not end when the play 
was finished. It had bare- 
ly begun. He worked as 
hard over the production 
as though that were his 
only business. Every de- 
tail of stage setting, of 
costuming, was arranged 
by him. As for the actors, 
he usually selected them 
before the play was writ- 
ten. He could pickastage 


Whose plays were first produced by the Bancrofts winner as a horseman can 


Simplicity and joy are great things. 
They go hand in hand, once you get 
them; but you don’t often get them 
in a magazine. You get them in 
automobiles—“ joy rides” have long 
been an institution; then why not 
joy reading? People who have not 
had much experience with life write 
about the “joy of living’; but when 
you pin them down, they do not 
make a very good case, and they are 
not, as a rule, very joyous people. 
You know the modern definition of 
life—-‘‘One d—d thing after another.” 
That is the way one feels sometimes, 
but—thank Heaven—not always. 
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Clyde Fitch was on the top wave 
of his popularity at the time of his 





pick a winning horse. If 
Clyde Fitch had not been a playwright 
he would have been a novelist. He 
was a keen observer of men and wo- 
men, particularly of women, and he 
could have put them into books as well 
as he did into plays. He had a 
woman’s love for beauty and lux- 
ury, and his surroundings indicated the 
indulgence of expensive tastes. Pic- 
tures and bric-a-brac were to him what 
gambling and drinking are to some 
men. He could not resist them, and 
his houses in town and country were 
overloaded with objects that he had 
collected in his travels along the 
beaten paths or in out-of-the-way 
places. 
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Mr. Fitch left a number of plays 
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ready for production, some already 
in rehearsal, and he had planned 
many more. Not to see his familiar 
face before the curtain on a Fitch 
first night will be a sad reminder that 
he is no longer with us. It was 
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From a pastel by Everett Shinn 





THE 


LATE 
(In the library of his town house ) 


always a pleasure to see him come 
before the curtain, for he seemed 
to be in such a hurry to get away. 
He never wasted time in speech- 
making. A few words of thanks and 





CLYDE 
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he was gone. That Clyde Fitch was 
the cleverest American playwright 
goes without saying. It will be many 
a long day before we have one as 
prolific and as evenly good. He was 
born to write for the theatre, for he 


FITCH 


knew human nature and he knew the 
stage. The New York Times does 
not exaggerate when it says of Clyde 
Fitch: 

He will surely rank with Augier and 
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not below Farquhar and Vanbrugh, if not 
with Congreve and Sheridan. The author 
of the first and second acts of ‘The 
Climbers,’’ the first half of ‘‘The Truth,”’ 
two or three scenes in ‘The Girl with the 
Green Eyes” and the love scenes of “ Bar- 
bara Frietchie,’’ certainly did something 
well worth doing for American fiction, 
quite apart from his material service to 
the contemporary stage. 


Just now we are a little too near him 
to place him without prejudice. Pos- 
terity, however, will do him justice. 
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So we are no longer to see “ W. W.” 
signed to the dramatic reviews in the 
Tribune. Even when I was a young- 
ster I have read Mr. Winter’s criti- 
cisms and enjoyed them, whether I 
agreed with them or not. They were 
as much a feature of the Tribune as 
were Horace Greeley’s agricultural 
editorials. The trouble was in the 
counting-room. Mr. Winter dared 
speak his mind, and this interfered 
with the advertising accounts of the 
theatres; so off came his héad. More 
than forty years of honorable and 
valuable service counted for nothing. 
Mr. Winter’s copy was “blue-pen- 
cilled,’” and Mr. Winter resigned. 
That was not so strange as that his 
resignation should have’ been ac- 
cepted. Something similar is said 
to have happened a year or so ago 
with Mr. W. P. Eaton and the Sun. 
Interfere with the cash receipts at 
your peril! Critics may go just so 
far but no farther. They can hit the 
small fry as hard as they like, thus 
showing their independence toadoubt- 
ing world; but let them hit “higher 
up,” and they might as well resign, for 
they will be asked to if they don’t. 

The Outlook speaks its mind freely 
on this subject, and it expresses the 
views of thousands of people. It 
quotes part of a letter written by the 
editor of the Tribune to Mr. Winter, 
of which there can be but one inter- 
pretation: 

‘It is my opinion that the theatrical 
news published on Sunday should not be 


condemnatory.... That a play is well 


attended, that there has, or has not, been 
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a change in the cast, etc., etc.—-these are 
facts which can be properly stated, whether 
the play is good or bad.” 

If we understand the English language, 
this is a clear statement that in the Trib- 
une, at least in its Sunday edition, there 
must appear no criticism which will offend 
any of its theatrical advertisers. We have 
no wish to interfere in the private affairs of 
our neighbors, but this does not seem to 
us to be a private affair. The public has 
a right to know whether the theatrical 
criticisms which it reads are the opinions 
of competent and impartial critics, or are 
dictated by the theatrical managers. 
There have been of late a few American 
plays of dramatic and literary power, 
and more plays which, though ephemeral 
and unliterary, touched pertinently public 
and social questions. Yet there is a gen- 
eral feeling that the American stage has 
in very recent years degenerated, and that 
the American playwright is too often, not 
a literary and dramatic artist, but a hack 
employee of the great managers. Is it 
any wonder that the stage is looked upon 
with distrust and contempt by free and 
enlightened people when its dominant 
spirits in this country are able and will- 
ing to dictate the kind of criticism that 
shall be published in a paper of such a 
distinguished literary and artistic history 
as the New York Tribune? The editors 
of some of our great metropolitan news- 
papers indulge occasionally in a good deal 
of lofty talk about the glories of “a free 
press” and the danger to our institutions 
if we make our libel laws so severe that 
the editors may occasionally be restrained 
by the courts. What kind of a free press 
have we when the receipts of the counting- 
room determine the opinions of the edi- 
torial room? “a 


With his tragic death fresh in their 
minds, his fellow-poets and fellow- 
craftsmen generally said some kind 
but rather foolish things about the 
lack of appreciation of John Davidson 
shown by the general public. Now 
they are looking at the matter in a 
truer light. The man who chose 
to write such verse as Davidson wrote 
could not expect to win popular ac- 
claim, much less the ducats of the 
reading public. The critics always, 
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THE LATE JOHN DAVIDSON 


or nearly always, praised his work, 
but that did not put money in his 
purse. There were a few dissenting 
voices, but as a rule, it seems to me, 
he got all the praise that he deserved. 
His verse is not only eccentric, but 
his subjects were as a rule sordid and 
hardly adapted to poetic treatment. 


Be 


I have been just reading David- 


son’s posthumous volume, ‘ Fleet 
Street, and Other Poems,” and I am 
surprised that he came off so well at 
the hands of the reviewers. Great fun 
was poked at Walt Whitman for his 
“catalogue” verse, and here we have 
it in Davidson, only in a more ex- 
aggerated form. The book is pub- 
lished over here by Mitchell Kenner- 
ley, a young Englishman who came to 
this country under the banner of the 
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EDWARD ROBESON TAYLOR 


The poet-mayor of San Francisco. See page 230 


Bodley Head, and therefore has a 
special leaning towards books of 
verse. Not to condemn Davidson 
unheard, I will quote: 


Fleet Street was once a silence in the ether. 

The carbon, iron, copper, silicon, 

Zinc, aluminium vapours, metalloids, 

Constituents of the skeleton and shell 

Of Fleet Street—of the woodwork, metal- 
work, 
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Brickwork, electric apparatus, drains 

And printing-presses, conduits, pavement, 
road— 

Were at the first unelemented space, 

Imponderable tension in the dark 

Consummate matter of eternity. 

And so the flesh and blood of Fleet Street, 
nerve 

And brain infusing life and soul, the men, 

The women, woven, built and kneaded up 

Of hydrogen, of azote, oxygen, 
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Of carbon, phosphorus, chlorine, sulphur, 
iron, 

Of calcium, kalium, natrum, manganese, 

The warm humanities that day and night 

Inhabit and employ it and inspire, 

Were in the ether mingled with it, there 

Distinguished nothing from the road, the 
shops, 

The drainpipes, sewage, sweepings of the 
street: 

Matter of infinite beauty and delight 

Atoning offal, filth and all offence 

With soul and intellect, with love and 
thought; 

Matter whereof the furthest stars consist, 

And every interstellar wilderness 

From galaxy to galaxy, the thin 

Imponderable ether, matter’s ghost, 

But matter still, substance demonstrable 

Being the icy vehicle of light. 


That almost sounds like a burlesque 
of Whitman. Do you wonder that 
it was not popular? Another un- 
poetic subject is that of London rail- 
way stations. He takes them up in 
turn and describes their unpicturesque- 
ness. I can imagine a description 
of railway stations that might be in- 
teresting and characteristic, but that 
given by Davidson is neither. The 
Crystal Palace one would think would 
have given him a chance to paint a 
gayly colored picture, but it only 
suggests gloom and ugliness to this 
poet: 


The light is artificial now; the ‘place 
Phantasmal like a beach in hell, where 
souls 

Are ground together by an unseen‘sea. 

A dense throng into the central Transept, 
wedged 

So tightly they can neither clap nor stamp, 

Shouting applause at something, goad 
themselves 

In sheer despair to think it rather fine: 

“We came here to enjoy ourselves. 

Then! Are we not?’ Courageous folk 
beneath 

The brows of Michael Angelo’s Moses dance 

A cake-walk in the dim Renascence court. 

Three people in the silent Reading-room 

Regard us darkly as we enter: Three 

Come in with us, stare vacantly about, 

Look from the window and withdraw at 
once. 


Bravo, 





A drama; a balloon; a Beauty-Show— 

People have seen them doubtless, but 
none of those 

Deluded myriads walking up and down 

The north nave and the south nave anx- 
iously 

And aimlessly, so silent and so sad. 





The strongest poem in the book is 
devoted to Cain, whom Davidson, in 
a spirit akin to that of Bernard Shaw, 
defends for his slaughter of Abel. 
If it was right in the sight of the Lord 
for Abel to slaughter animals on the 
altar of sacrifice, was it not more 
welcome to Heaven to offer up the 
life of a man? If he had not slain 
Abel he would have been slain by 
him, he argues, for there was a look 
in Abel’s eye that said as plain as 
words, ‘“You may be the next; I’m 
turning it over in my mind.” So as 
much in self-defence as to please God, 
Cain slays his brother. But it did not 
please God—much to the murderer's 
surprise. 


73 


It is said that Stephen Phillips, the 
poet, is living at Brighton in such 
straitened circumstances that he 
has not the price of even a third- 
class railway ticket to London. I do 
not suppose that Phillips ever made 
a fortune out of his poetry, but as 
it used to be said that his poems 
“sold like fiction,’ and as most of 
them were written for the stage, and 
several of them had fairly long runs 
in London theatres, it would seem 
as though he might have the price 
of a short railway journey in his 
pocket. Undaunted by the example 
of Phillips and the late John Davidson, 
young Alfred Noyes announces his 
intention to write poetry and nothing 
else, and declares that so far he has 
made a living by it, and he believes 
he will continue to do so. Let us 
hope that he will. Mr. Noyes is 
young—somewhere under thirty, I 
believe,—which accounts for his op- 
timism. He has had good fortune so 
far,—his latest work is a stirring epic 
called “Drake,” which enjoyed the 
distinction, unique in the annals of 
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poetry, of being run as a serial in 
Blackwood’s—but he has never had 
the good fortune to have his dramatic 
poems performed on the stage of lead- 
ing London theatres, as has been the 
lot of Mr. Phillips. I am afraid that 
the author of “ Paolo and Francesca”’ 
and of “ Herod” is not a good finan- 
cier; in any case, I trust his pecuniary 
embarrassments are only temporary. 


2 


M. Antonio Arganani is a most 
fortunate man. It is generally un- 
derstood that he chooses only beauti- 
ful women for his subjects, hence 
beautiful women flock to his studio. 
Crayon is his medium and he com- 
pletes a picture in two or three 
sittings. This would seem to prove 
that M. Arganani is a most self-de- 





nying man that he 
can bring his mind 
to the dismissal of 
a charming sitter 
in so short a time. 
Other artists boast 
of twenty — even 
fifty sittings; which 
must be delightful 
to them but some- 
what exhausting to 
the sitter. Three of 
these portraits are 
of well-known wo- 
men; that is my 
reason for publish- 
ing them. Mrs. 
Guinness can hard- 
ly be called “‘in the 
public eye,’’ but as 
beauty is its own 
excuse for being, I 
offer no apology for 
giving her portrait 
with the others. 


2 


We can ill afford 
to lose so gifted 
an architect as 
Charles F. McKim. 
: : * He was more than 

an architect: he 

was an artist of 

a very high type. 
The firm of which he was the domin- 
ant member, McKim, Mead & White, 
has done more for architecture in this 
country than has any other. It was 
a pioneer in making our architec- 
ture beautiful. When the University 
of Pennsylvania conferred a degree 
upon Mr. McKim less than a year 
ago, Professor Warren P. Laird said 
in nominating him: 





During your career architecture has 
advanced in this country from obscurity 
to its rightful position as the master art. 
In this development your influence has 
been supreme by reason of a noble purity 
of style, exalted professional ideais and 
passionate devotion to the cause of educa- 
tion. 


Mr. McKim was an expensive archi- 
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tect to employ, for he never regarded 
the cost to attain an art ideal. 
There are hundreds of anecdotes in 
illustration of this peculiarity. I 
quote one from an article by Albert 
Kelsey printed in the Philadelphia 
Ledger. 


It is said that when he was completing 
the Morgan Library—one of the most 
finished and elegant buildings in the 
world—he suggested to its wealthy owner, 
who, until then, had given him carte 
blanche, that he knew where a large disk 
of porphyry could be purchased abroad 
which would just complete the floor under 
the beautiful vestibule dome. When the 
price was mentioned, Mr. Morgan was 
more than forcefully indignant, and gave 
his architect a stern lecture upon the vice 
of extravagance. The subject was dropped 
and other matters were discussed; but just 
before the interview 
concluded Mr.Mc Kim 
whispered in the 
great man’s ear that 
‘‘Emperors had been 
crowned upon that 
stone!’’ Some days 
later, Mr. McKim was 
notified that the por- 
phyry had been ca- 
bled for, and it is now 
said by those who 
should know that at 
the famous midnight 
meeting the, Tsar of 
Wall Street received 
the great bankers of 
the country while 
standing upon it. At 
any rate, be this as 
it may, it is in the 
floor where Mr. Mc- 
Kim wanted it to go, 
and it completes his 
color scheme as he 
wished to have it 
completed. 


27 


To-day the name 
of the late E. H. 
Harriman fills the 
railway and finan- 
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of all others. Fifty years hence he 
may still be vaguely remembered in 
these two worlds, though the general 
public will have forgotten his name 
entirely. But for a century to come 
the scientific world will hold him 
in respect as the “only begetter”’ of 
the great work on Alaska that he 
made possible. Wishing to visit, not 
many years ago, what was then our re- 
motest possession, and finding the 
regular boats too small for comfort, he 
chartered a big steamship, and rather 
than rattle round in it alone with his 
family, took with him a picked band 
of scientific investigators, paying all 
their travelling expenses to and from 
Seattle, or wherever else the vessel 
sailed from, to give them the holiday 
of their lives, and published their 
reports in eighteen portly volumes! 
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The first two of these volumes, which 
are narrative in form, were written by 
John Burroughs, John “Glacier” 
Muir, George Bird Grinnell and 
Charles A. Keeler—from which one 
may judge the character of the 
sixteen others presenting the scientific 
results of the expedition. And this 
lasting monument to the memory 
of the millionaire is merely the by 
product of a summer holiday! 


7 


The letter here quoted verbatim 
speaks for itself: 

HAVERFORD, PENNA. 
My dear Lounger, 

It is with no hope of producing an 
impression on you that I take the pains to 
sit down and tell you a few of the things 
your attitude towards woman's sufferage 
has made me think of you. One hardly 
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MISS KATHERINE ELKINS 


expects a man or woman who writes for 
publication really to say what he thinks, 
or she as the case may be. However I have 
a lurking suspicion that you do think 
which makes me wonder at your shall I 
say cowardly attempt to identify this 
movement with socialism. Not that social- 
ism is bad per se, but it has got itself into 
descredit these days by the company it 
keeps. It is easy for you to sit back and 
cast inuendoes at this and that, and I have 
no doubt that there are many ready to 
tell you how clever you are. It is easy to 
be clever in that way; and of course 
cleverness in these days of Elbert Hubbard 
and Bernard Shaw Must be looked on, 
like beauty, as its own excuse. 

I am not attempting a defense of wo- 
man’s sufferage—I don’t even spell it 
with capitals—but I have too friendly a 
feeling toward you and the magazine in 
which you vent yourself to hesitate in 

telling you what im- 

pression your attitude 

has had on one of 
your most humble 
readers. I really 
doubt whether my 
words will affect you 
to anything but rid- 
icule if they produce 
that much effect: but 
the next time your 

mind turns in the di- 

rection of the suffer- 

age question, I hope 
you will be able to 
- do at least as well as 
the ancient Greeks 
who, even in those 
benighted times, were 
always ready to rec- 
ognize that ‘‘There is 
much to be said on 
both sides.’’ Your 
sincere admirer in 
many things, 
Far be it from 

me to ridicule a 

letter written in so 

fair and friendly a 

spirit. I quite 

agree with the 
ancient Greeksthat 
there is much to 
be said on both 
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sides, but I think pe 
there has been too | | 
much said on one, 
side, and too nois+ 
ily said. 
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Had I written 
the article by Mr. 
Thomas L. Masson 
“Concerning Au- 
thorsas Editors See 
Them,” it could 
not better have ex- 
pressed my views. 
It is possible that 
all editors have the 
same experiences. 
Take these two 
paragraphs, for in- 
stance. How many 
times have I said 
virtually the same 
thing in these col- 
umns, 


There has been a 
great deal of nonsense 
written about the re- 
lationship of the con- 
tributor to the editor. 
I cannot begin to tell 
the number of times 
the old question has 
been asked me as to 
whether the contri- 
bution of an unknown contributor re- 
ceives the same attention as that of the 
contributor who is known. The personal 
equation is also considered to be a matter 
of the utmost importance. Letters of in- 
troduction to an editor, on the part of a 
budding contributor, are thought to be a 
great help toward success. 

How absurd! An editor is like any other 
human being. If he is of any value at all 
in the economy of things, he is so because 
of the judgment which he exercises in 
the selection of his material, and of his 
ability to know what his readers want. 
He may be mentally independent enough 
to select the thing only that he himself 
cares for, taking the chances that, in the 
long run, his own individuality will win 
out, and that he may be in accord with 
the majority of his readers. Or he may 
select his material without regard to his 
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predilections, hoping, by 


experience and observation, to select only 


own personal 
those things which he has come to learn 
the public wants. But whichever path 
he chooses, he cannot afford to neglect 
The new contribu- 
tor, indeed, is his one salvation. It is 
through the ‘‘finds’’ that he makes among 
the new contributors that he hopes to raise 
the standard of his own publication and 
thus add to his own reputation. 


ww 


There is nothing new in what Mr. 
Masson says about the pay of authors, 
but the subject is so interesting to the 
layman that it is always readable. 
He speaks of the days when Bill 
Nye received $200 a week for a syn- 
dicated letter, with no allowance for 
travelling expenses when in search of 


the new contributor. 
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material, and contrasts this with the 
$1000 a week that is paid to an Ameri- 
can humorist to-day, who can sit at his 

















MARGUERITE SYLVA AS “‘TOSCA”’ 


desk at home and write every line 
of his letter. Fifty-two thousand 
dollars a year for a weekly letter on 
any old subject that comes along, is 
good pay. This throws the popular 
novelist into the shade, for the 
novelist has to labor with a plot and 
disport himself amongst a dozen or 
more characters, while this humorist 
has his plots made to his hand, and 
his three characters are always with 
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him. Mr. Masson speaks of the 
‘‘good old days” (for editors), when 
a cent and a half or two cents a werd 
was considered liberal pay for a story. 
Now the most popular writers get ten 
and twelve cents a word, and there are 
two well-known instances of $1.50 
per word being paid. He also men- 
tions an author who gets $1200 fora 

















FREDERICO CARASA 


short story, and who cannot supply 
the demand even at this price. No 
wonder that every one who wants 
money turns to story-writing. These 
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tales of high pay are, however, very 
misleading. An editor must want 
a story more than he wants anything 
else in the world, to pay such a price 
for it. There are thousands of good 
stories, and stories by well-known 
and popular writers, that are not 
sold at all. An editor is an unknown 
quantity. You can no more tell 
what he wants than you can read the 
answer in the stars. I am often of 
the opinion that he is not sure in his 
own mind on this subject. If 1 
wanted to disclose the secrets of the 
prison-house, I could make my readers 
sit up with surprise, as I myself have 
done. 


ZB 


Signor Bonci writes very illuminat- 
ingly in the Etude of his experiences 
as a singer and a student of singing. 
He argues that it is far easier to sing 
in the operas of to-day than in the 
classics. “The Barber of Seville,” 
for instance, is now almost always cut, 
because the difficulties are such that 
few singers of to-day can overcome 
them. For one thing, the orchestra 
does not cover up the deficiencies of 
the singer’s voice or art in the old 
operas as it does in the new. Signor 
Bonci advises the student above all 
things to be patient. He himself 
spent nine years in studying before 
he made his operatic début. At one 
time he lived with three other young 


students, all of whom, like himself - 


were ‘desperately poor.” They 
could not afford to have a piano, 
and did all their studying with the 
aid of a pitch-pipe. In this way 
Bonci practised for hours, spending so 
much time on exercises for attack, 
sung mezzo voce, that his companions 
declared that he was mad. “The 
Delle Sedie method and vocalizers 
filled three large volumes. I studied 
them all.’’ Evidently singers are 
not only born but made; and every 
word that Bonci has to say on the art 
of singing is of interest and value, 


since no tenor now living is a more 
perfect master of what he calls “the 
true art of bel canto”’ than he. 
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Mr. Hammerstein has a tenor who 
looks like Caruso and whose name 
resembles Caruso’s; and—what is 
more to the point, he has another 
tenor who sings like Caruso. Sefior 
Carasa, to whom the Metropolitan 
Opera House star gave a world-wide 
advertisement by complaining of his 
name, has not fulfilled the expecta- 
tions that were aroused by prelimi- 
nary announcements —though he looks 
enough like Caruso to be his brother. 
But Signor Zerola, who came to 
America unheralded and unknown, 
aroused the enthusiasm of his hearers; 
so much so, that Mr. Hammerstein, 
who urgently needed him in _ his 
business, promptly appropriated him, 
and left the Italian Opera Company 
at the Academy of Music shorn of its 
bright particular star. Signor Zerola 
has a beautiful and powerful voice, 
and takes his high notes in the good 
old-fashioned way that never fails 
to stir the pulses of the most jaded 
opera-goer. Unlike any other tenor 
the Manhattan has had, the newcomer 
may be depended on to attract the 
public as popular prima-donnas do. 
As for Senor Carasa, the exaggerated 
accounts that preceded his début 
were really unjust to him. He is 
still very young, and though his 
singing is full of promise, it will take 
time and experience to put him where 
his press-agent tried to land him in 
a night. 
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One of the most popular members 
of the company that Mr. Hammer- 
stein had got together for his pre- 
liminary season of “educational” 
opera, is Marguerite Sylva, who used 
to sing here in light opera on Broad- 
way. Her “Carmen” made her a 
favorite from the very beginning. 
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Burton, Richard 

Cary, Elisabeth Luther 
Moody, William Vaughn 
Neihardt, John G. 
Noyes, Alfred 

Symons, Arthur 


Wilcox, Louise Collier 
Zangwill, Israel 


Hardie, J. Keir 
Holland, Clive 
Johnson, Clifton 
Milmine, Georgine 


Van Dyke, John C. 


Beach, Rex 

Chambers, Robert W. 
Crawford, F. Marion 
Goodwin, Maude Wilder 
Garland, Hamlin 

Hall, Eliza Calvert 
James, Henry 

Kipling, Rudyard 
Lincoln, Joseph C. 
McCutcheon, George Barr 
Oppenheim, James 
Parker, Gilbert 

Stevens, Ethel Stefana 
Vance, Wilson 

Vielé, H. K. 


Abbott, Frank F. 
Botsford, George W. 
Brandes, Georg 
Dunn-Pattison, R. P. 
Endell, James 
Wallace, Lew 
Newman, Ernest 


From the Book of Life 
Artists Past and Present 
The Great Divide 
Man-Song 

Drake 


The Romantic Movement in English 


Poetry 
The Human Way 
The Melting Pot 


Travel and Description 


India, Impressions and Suggestions 


Tyrol and Its People 
The Picturesque Hudson 


The Life of Mary Baker G. Eddy and the 
History of Christian Science 


The New New York 
Fiction 


The Silver Horde 

The Danger Mark 
Stradella 

Veronica Playfair 

The Moccasin Ranch 
The Land of Long Ago 
Julia Bride 

Actions and Reactions 
Keziah Coffin 
Truxton King 

Doctor Rast 

Northern Lights 

The Veil 

Big John Baldwin 

On the Light Ship 


History and BWiograpby 


Society and Politics in Ancient Rome 


The Roman Assemblies 
Anatole France 
Napoleon’s Marshals 


The Love Story of Empress Josephine 


The Boyhood of Christ 
Hugo Wolf 


Little, Brown 
Moffat, Yard 
Macmillan 
Kennerley 
Stokes 


Dutton 
Har per 
Macmillan 


Huebsch 
James Pott & Co. 
Macmillan 


Doubleday, Page 
Macmillan 


Harper 
Appleton 
Macmillan 
Little, Brown 
Har per 

Little, Brown 
Harper 
Doubleday, Page 
Appleton 

Dodd, Mead 
Sturgis @&@ Walton 
Harper 

Stokes 

Holt 

Duffield 


Scribner 
Macmillan 
Doubleday, Page 
Little, Brown 
James Pott & Co. 
Harper 

Lane 


Noteworthy recent publications are recorded on this page, the list serving as a 
supplement to the reviews and literary notes on the preceding pages. Books bearing 
the imprint of G. P. Putnam’s Sons are not included. 
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Do You Want Real 


Shaving 


hen you get up in 

W the morning dip 

2 your face in cool 

water—then use a refresh- 

ing lather of Gillette soap 
—briskly rubbed in. 

Now pick up your 
Gillette razor and under 
its easy strokes, the beard 
slips off smooth and clean. 

It takes about three 
minutes—many Gillette 
users do it in two minutes. 

After shaving, rinse the 
face in cool water and dry 
with a soft towel. 

There is nothing to do 
with your razor except 
hold it under the open 
faucet or splash it about 


GILLETTE 


New York, Times Bldg. 
Chicago, Stock Exchange Bldg. 
London Office, 17 Holborn Viaduct 


558 Kimball Building, Boston 


Comfort 


in the basin of water. It 
requires no special care— 
no stropping, no honing. 

You will never know 
what shaving comfort 
means until you use a 
Gillette. 

No other razor works 
on the Gillette principle— 
or can, because it is cov- 
ered by basic patents. 

The time to buy a 


Gillette is now. 

It pays for itself in three months. 
It costs $5.00—and it lasts a lifetime. 

The Gillette, illustrated herewith, 
is so compact that it can be carried in 
the pocket or slipped in the side of a 
traveling bag. It comes in gold, sil- 
ver or gun metal—with handle and 
blade box to match. The blades are 


fine. 
Prices, $5.00 to $7.50. For sale 
everywhere. 


SALES CO. ' 


Canadian Office 
63 St. Alexander St. 
Moatreal 


Factories: Boston, Montreal, London, Berlin, Paris 
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America’s Best 
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FOR FINE CORRESPONDENCE 
OR FOR 


GENERAL BUSINESS USES 


WHITING 
PAPERS 


ARE STANDARD 























| 
“Bond” paper, by its very name, suggests | 
richness and reliability, strength and lasting 
quality, and these are all characteristics of || 


Whiting’s Bond Paper 


| It is an indispensable furnishing of the finan- 
cier’s and business man’s desk, and is espe- 
cially suited to persons who like to use a stub 
| pen. It is a favorite with many women of || 
| taste and culture. Indeed, nearly everyone 
likes the crispness and vigor of a good Bond 
paper. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston 











When you think of writing think of 
W. HI TI Ni G | 
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All Over the mi Thermos Brings Comfort 


Thermos has scored anothery reat triumph—the greatest 
in a long list of triumphant achievements. 

To Thermos belongs the distinguished honor of having 
aided and assisted both Dr. Frederick A. Cook and Lieu- 
tenant Robert E. Peary inthe successful accomplishment 
of the most brilliant exploration exploit in the history of 
the world. 

Dr. Cook and Lieutenant Peary both carried complete 
Thermos equipments, and by their use were able to defy 
hardship; to make faster time; to succeed in reaching the 
goal for which courageous men have sought for centuries. 














THE BOTTLE 


"Thermos i is with President Taft in the White 
House and adopted by the U. S. Army and 

avy. 

Tn every section of the civilized world—in 
the wilds of unhabited lands, in deserts, in 
cloudland, on land and on sea—Thermos has 
proven a never-falling source of comfortable 
satisfaction. 

There are bottles, pots, jars, in which all 
manner of liquids and solids can be kept hot 
—without fire—cold—without ice, for days. 
There are English-made carrying cases, com- 
bination lunch kits, automobile hampers, 
humidors; every possible requiremént of the 
nursery, the sick room, the yacht, the auto- 
mobile, the tourist, the explorer,the pleasure- 
seeker, has been anticipated in Thermos. 

At last—but not least—no home that shel- 
B ters a baby or invalid should remain another 
hour without Thermos for in such a home 
Thermos isa positive necessity. 

sigain we say, ‘Please be Cautious" 
Look for the name THER MOS 
on fie By of hee, Papi 
te for free B 
AMERICAN. THERMOS BOTTLE co. 
27th St. and Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 
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White Rock 


“The World’s Best Table Water’’ 


Now ready, 1909 edition of the famous “ Richard’s Poor Almanack,” the hit of 1908. Be rautifully bound and illustrated 
humorous book. Sent forroc. Address White Rock, Flatiron Bldg.. New York City. 


1847 ROGERS BROS.@ ,*.8 


TRIPLE 
For sale by leading dealers everywhere 


Send for Catalogue ‘* L-42 *’ showing all designs. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 
(International Silver Co., Successor) 
VINTAGE PATTERN 


























Two Weeks of Perfect Rest 


The soothing calm of naturein a quiet mood 
enfolds the tired spirit from the cities at 


m French Lick 
K West Baden Springs 


No famous foreign spa can equal the cura- 

tive properties of these waters which are 

unsurpassed in the treatment of Kidney, 
i Liver and Stomach troubles. 

; Le: Hotel accommodations are ideal, and 
unique in offering the seeker of health perfect rest and quiet as well as 
ample opportunity for indulging in his favorite recreation. Many indoor 

and outdoor amusements—the most attractive 
health resort in America. Beautifully situated 
jn Southern Indiana on the 


Write for descriptive booklet, rates, etc. 
FRANK J. REED, G. P.A. E. P. COCKRELL, A.G. P. A. 
CHICAGO 
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Promoted by 


CUTICURA 
SOAP 


Assisted by Cuticura 


Depots: London, 27. Charterhouse Sq ; 
Paris, 10, Rue de la Chaussee d’Antin: Aus- 
tralia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, B 
Paul, Calcutta: China, Hong Kong Drug Co.: 
Janan, Z. P. Maruya, Ltd., Tokio: So. Africa. 
Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town, ete.; USA, Potter 
Drug & Chem. Corp., Sole Prons , 133 ‘Colum- 
bus Ave Boston. ez" Post-free, 32-page Cuti- 
cura. Book, an Authority on the Care and 
Treatmedtt of Skin and Hair 
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Ocean Fish 


Direct from the wharf in 
Gloucester, to your home 





Families and Other Consumers 


of FISH ought to purchase direct from Gloucester 
and thus have the world’s greatest fish market right 
at their own doors. 

Because you live away from the sea coast it may 
never have occurred to you that you could buy the 
very choicest of ocean fish right at the wharf and 
have it expressed direct to your home, without extra 
charge. 

F or twenty-four years we have been selecting and 
sorting fish from the catches of the entire Gloucester 
fleet, with the one idea in mind of getting the very 
finest fish. We must have the best bore 4 for with 
us it is *ONCE A CUSTOMER ALWAYS A CUS- 
TOMER.” 

_ We sell you DIRECT, not through dealers, thus 
insuring you FRESHLY packed goods. 

Sold by Mail to Consumers 

Delivered by Prepaid Express 

Our SALT MACKEREL are tender, juicy fellows. 
Freshened and broiled, they make the finest breakfast 
dish you ever tasted. 

Salt CODFISH selected, cleaned and put up without 
bones, as we do it, is a perfect food. 

Our FRESH LOBSTERS are in parchment-lined 
cans, the large pieces are bright, clear red and white, 
crisp and juicy, like the finest lobster fresh from the 
sea, and this freshness and flavor will last for months. 

We also sell CRAB MEAT, SHRIMPS, CLAMS, 
HALIBUT, SARDINES, SALMON, HERRING, 

UNNY, and many other dainty, delicious foods, 

With an assortment of this kind once in your store- 
room, the chances are you will never again be without, 
forour goodsarealways satisfactory. The convenience 
isgreat. We SEND ON APPROVAL, with the under- 
standing that you can take plenty of time to examine 
the goods before you pay your bill. 

Send for Descriptive Price List. 


FRANK E. DAVIS FISH CO. 
48 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 

















ADVERTISER has a slightly used hand-operated 
Burroughs Adding and Listing Machine for sale at 
a liberal discount from the list price of an old 
machine. This machine is as good as new and will 
last a lifetime. It has been displaced by the latest 
style Burroughs Electric. I will be glad to quote a 
price on request. Address A. G. B. c/o Putnam's 
Magazine, 27 West 23d Street, New York. 




















NORMAL COURSES | 


Our Home Study Courses for teachers prepare 
for Certificates of every grade. 

Special courses in Pedagogy, Psychology, Primary 
Methods and Kindergarten. 

We assist in securing positions. 

Over one hundred Home Study Courses ufider 
Professors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell and lead- 
ing colleges. 250 page catalog free. Write to-day. 


Dr. Campbell THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 











Principal Dept. 88, Springfield, Mass. 
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LIQUEUR 


PERES 
CHARTREUX 


—GREEN AND YELLOW- 


Divine Nectareous Juice 
Most Fitting Finale to 
the Festive Feast 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés, 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Sole Agents for United States, 
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HE ACKNOWLEDGED BEST 
THE STANDARD BY WHicy 


ALL OTHERS ARE JUDGED, 


BONBONS AND CHOCOLATES 
OF SUCH COMBINED PURITY, 
QUALITY AND FLAVOR AS 
HAVE NEVER BEEN EQUALLED 


“MY FAVORITES © 


NUTTED CHOCOLATES ONLY. 


LD AT OUR RETAIL STORES 
SOuND BY SALES AGENTS 


Aiylut COCOA 


THE BEST MADE. 
SOLUBLE AND DIGESTIBLE. 


FOR SALE 
EVERYWHERE 

























ONE MILE FROM OAKLAND GOLF CLUB 
TWELVE MILES FROM LONG ISLAND CITY 


Open all the Year 


MOST BEAUTIFUL SPOT ON LONG ISLAND 


DOUGLAS MANOR INN 


DOUGLASTON 
LONG ISLAND 


ON LITTLE NECK BAY 








TELEPHONE, FLUSHING 290 





J. E. TENCH, Proprietor 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 1122 BROADWAY 
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Bennett’s Magazine Offers 


Our 40th Annual Announcemen: 


All subscriptions are for ONE | pytinam’s Madazine $3. io -. 
FULL YEAR and may be sent ane wee 


to one or to different addresses, | Success Magazine $1.) Year 


ine : $ 
Subscriptions may be either new ‘Tan Coctecainn i. de 
or renewals , ] 











PUTNAM’S with Good Housekeeping and American $3.00 
PUTNAM’S with Review of Reviews . » . 3.30 
PUTNAM’S with Pearson’s and McClure’s « ° 3.50 
PUTNAM’S with World To-Day and Cosmopolitan 3.50 
PUTNAM’S with Pictorial Review and Cosmopolitan @ 3.20 
PUTNAM’S with Success and American Boy 7 . 3.20 
PUTNAM’S with Century Magazine . . e . §.50 
PUTNAM’S with Everybody’s and World’s Work - 5 4.30 
PUTNAM’S with Delineator and Everybody’s . e 3.55 
PUTNAM’S with Uncle Remus’ Home and Pictorial Review 3.20 
PUTNAM’S with Lippincott’s . » . 7 . . 3.55 
PUTNAM’S with World To-Day and Metropolitan 2 3.80 
PUTNAM’S with Saint Nicholas . . . > 4.50 





Scribner’s Magazine - 3.00 


Roosevelt’s African Stories 
start in the October Scribner’s. 


Putnam’s Magazine - $3.00 BOTH The Two Companions BOTH 


1909, and 52 weeks of 1910, and 


The Youth’s Companion 
$4.50 Including the pr ar weeks of $300 
the ** Venetian ’’ Calander for 1910 7 





To one or 
ALL THREE | Phe Woman’s Home to separate 
Companion. (Always a fav- 
$3.50 orite in every household). addresses 


Putnam’s Magazine $3.00 
Ainslie’s Magazine 1.80 
American Magazine 1.50 











Ladies’ Home Journal BOTH 
Putnam’s Magazine $3.00 ALLTHREE | Saturday Evening Post $3.00 





Pearson's Magazine - 1.50 ¢ $3.20 | Our 40th Annual Catalogue, 


American Boy + - 1.00 containing a list of 3000 periodicals 

BOTH and club offers for 1910, will be ready 

November 10th, we should like to send 

$4.50 it to you Free, it is sure to interest 

every magazine reader, your name and 

ALL THREE address on a postal card will bring it to 
your door. 





Scribner’s Magazine - $3.00 
Review of Reviews - 3.00 





Putnam’s Magazine - $3.00 
Good Housekeeping - 1.50 
American Magazine - 1.50 





$3.00 


You may add to your list 
The Century + $3.85 |] Saint Nicholas $2.85 
a, ° He +4 Saturday Evening feat 
verybody’s = < : 
World To-Day - = §1.50 ALL THREE Harper’s Magazine 3.50 | Scribner’s Magustne 


Cosmopolitan- + «= 1.00 Ladies’ Home ae = e 
Success Magazine -> 1.00 $2.50 Munsey’s Hadesins a ee ema” 








Our References— The prices quoted cover postage to all points 
All Publishers, : r - in_the United States, Cuba, and Mexico. 
The Commercial National Bank, Chicago. Extra postage required for Canada and 

Your Own Banker. foreign countries. 





Address all Orders to 


BENNETT’S MAGAZINE AGENCY, '7' *Cicaco unos 

















PUTNAM’ 








Leads in all things that make 

a perfect malt beverage. It is 

a food as well as a drink.and a 
real help to persons subject to 
mental or bodily fatigue—nature’s 
tonic in ideal form: Relaxes the 
tension of brain and body and 
promotes refreshing sleep. 
Invigorating and rejuvenating. 


There's Stout, too, in splits as well as regular 
size bottles 
Leading Dealers and Places 


C. H. EVANS & SONS Est. 1876 HUDSON, N. Y. 
































Celebrated Hats 


The Dunlap Silk Umbrella 


178-180 Fifth Ave. 
Bet, 22d & 28d Sts. 





567-569% Fifth Ave. 
Windsor Arcade 


181 Broadway 
NEW YORK 





The Wellington 
CHICAGO 


914 Chestnut St. 
PHILADELPHIA 





Accredited Agencies in all Principal Cities 
of the World 
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Sprin Needle nit UNDER. WEAR; 
€ss Ill have to try some 9o these’ | 
@ A wise decision, and one which every 
discriminating man makes once he has 
examined the genuine Cooper's. You 
should wear Cooper’s—it is the under- 
wear of character and quality. 
@ Union Suits and two-piece suits. All 
sizes, weights and colors. Try it once and ff 
you will wear no \ 
other. 
Send for Booklet 
‘\ COOPER MFG. CO. 
) Bennington, Vt. 

















 GLYCERINE “yh 
SOAP . 
PERFECTION ~ 


Fy 
“ PURITY*0 PERFUME 


FERD. MULHENS: 
Covoane Ye 
U.S. BRANCH, 


| MULHENS & KROPFF. 
298 Broaviway. NewYorx NY. 


GERMANY. 


} SEND 15°* IN STAMPS 
| AX FOR FULL SIZE SAMPLE CANE 
\ 
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J - vy i. wl anson 4 Ss ee, Kentucky 


Magazine 








Bargains 











Success Mag. 
$1.00 


Cosmopolitan 
$1.00 








err Mag. PUTNAM] 


AN N@ 
ILLUSTRATED \: 
MAGAZINE. OF \\i# 
LITERATURE. |) 
The ART AND // 








™ All Three 
One Full Year 


93.00 








Gorourax 


porns ba’ 














All subscriptions are for ONE 
FULL YEAR and may be sent 
to one or to different addresses. 
Subscriptions may be either new 
or renewals 


Putnam’s iciennens $3.00 site 


McClure’s Magazine 1.50| THREE 
$3.50 


1.25 


Woman’s Home Com- 
panion= = = = 





PUTNAM’S MAGAZINE, Good Housekeeping and American 
PUTNAM’S MAGAZINE and Review of Reviews - » 
PUTNAM’S MAGAZINE, Pearson’s and McClure’s - 
PUTNAM’S MAGAZINE, World To-Day and Deameneitten 
PUTNAM’S MAGAZINE, Pictorial Review and Cosmopolitan 
PUTNAM’S MAGAZINE, American Boy and Success * 
PUTNAM’S MAGAZINE and Century Magazine - - 
PUTNAM’S MAGAZINE, Everybody’s and World’s Work 
PUTNAM’S MAGAZINE, Delineator and Everybody’s ~ 
PUTNAM’S MAGAZINE, Uncle Remus’ Home and Pictorial ewhow 





Putnam’s Magazine - $3.00 BOTH 
Scribner’s Magazine - 3.00 

Theodore Roosevelt’s African $4.50 
Stories start in the October Scribner 
Putnam’s Magazine - $3.0 $6.05 
The International Studio 5. 00 
Putnam’s Magazine - ot 00 om 
Lippincott’s Magazine 2.50 


Putnam’s Magazine - $3.0 
World To-Day . = 
Metropolitan - = = 











ALL THREE 


J $3. 80 


) ALL TH THREE 


e 


O BRO dos 


Ainslie’s Magazine - 
American Magazine - . 


i} i ooo 


1. 
1 
Putnam’s Magazine -_ - $3. 
1. 
is 
3. 


Putnam’s Magazine - $s 
Pearson’s Magazine - 
American Boy =. 


ALL THREE 


S38 





Our rigs 
Publishers, 
The Commercial Agencies, 
Your Own Banker, 
Phoenix Nat’l Bank, Lexington, Ky. 





$3.00 





The Two Companions 
The Youth’s Companion 


Including the remaining weeks of 
1909, the 52 weeks of 1910, and 
the ** Venetian ’’ Calender for 19107 


To one or 
two separate 
addresses 


The Woman’s Home 


Companion. (Always a fav- 
orite in every household.) 


Ladies’ Home Journal BOTH _ 
Saturday Evening Post a $3.00 


Our Large 44-Page Catalogue, 
containing a Bet of 3000 periodicals and Club 
offers for 1910, will be ready November 10th. 
It is sure to interest you, and we should like to 
send it to you Free. he name Hanson stands 
for reliability and promptness in the magazine 
world. Send us your orders and you, too, will 


become oae of our per cust ‘Se 

















~ Youn may add to your list 
The Century - a 85 | Munsey’s Mogestes 


Delineator - 1.00 o 
Everybody’s - 1.50 | Saint Nicholas 2.85 
Harper’s Magazine 3.50 | Saturday Evening Post 
Ladies’ Home Journal 


1.50 | Scribner’s Magazine 
3.00 





? Address all Orders to 
J. M. Hanson’s Magazine Agency, 320 Hanson Block, Lexington, Kentucky 
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J. M. Hanson’s Club Offers 


- Putnam’s Mag. 
$3.00 


Good 4 
Housekeeping ¥ 
$1.00 


< American Mag. 





LEXINGTON, — 


H/MAGAZINE Ne 
fi LITERATURE} 








HOUSEKEEPING 


MAGAZINE 




































































$1.50 

Putnam’s Magazine . $3.00 ) ALL THREE 

Reviews of Reviews. “2 00 

McClure Magazine ._ 1.50 $4.05 

ares ta en nague ° “= "5. THREE 
arper’s Bazar . .« 

Pearson’s Magazine . 1.50 $3. 20 

Menta Magazine . “130 |S THREE 
etropolitan .. . 

Cosmopolitan. , . 1.00 $3. 50 

ees Magazine . $3. ott t's. THREE 
ousekeeper + .« 

American Magazine . 1.50 $3.00 

eusaeng eg ° — po "S. THREE 
rave agazine . . 

Field and Stream. . 1.50 $3.80 

Putnam’s Magazine . $3.00 } BOTH 

Outing Magazine . . 3.00 $4. 05 — 

Putnam’s Magazine . $3.00 BOTH 

Forest and Stream - 3.005 $4. 05 — 

Putnam’s Magazine . $3.00 t BOTH 

Burr McIntosh .. 3.00 $4. O05 

aecongl a é os pos ) ALL THREE 
u Magazine. . 

Cosmopolitan. . . 1.00 \ $4.75 

Musician (OrEuude). 1.30 tS: | 
usician (Or Etude) . 

Cosmopolitan. . . 1.00 $3. 50 

Putnam’s Magazine . $3.00 ) ALL THREE 

Hampton’s Magazine 1.50 

American Magazine . 1.50 \ $3.50 

Putnam’s Magazine . $3.00 BOTH 

The Outlook (w.). . 3.00 $4.55. 

Putnam’s Magazine . $3.00 BOTH | 

The Independent (w.) 2.00 t $3.30 

Putnam’s Magazine . $3.00 $3.30. 

The Smart Set « « 3.00 

The Youth’s Companion 

» (inating ~ rest of tls yore Pres, ALL FOR 

: Venetian” Golentee bee 1910, litho- $1.75 

graphed in 13 colors and gold). 




















American . .. . $1.00 ) SL 50 
Cosmopolitan. . . 1.00 )» oan nian 
Good Housekeeping 1.00 ( $2.10 
a < +e < $3.00 © THREE 
opular Magazine ° 
Ainslee’s Magazine . 1.80 $4.80 
pm eens Subs. Only? ~ ro I's: THREE 
uccess Magazine . 
American a Magazine « 1.50 $3. 00 
Scribner’ s Magazine. $3.00 BOTH 
McClure’s Magazine. 1.50 $4. 00 
Scribner’s Magazine. 3 oo BOTH 
Review of Reviews . oo $4. 50 
Review of Reviews . $3.00 
seta: Pag 1.50 } ALL THREE 
oman’s Home Com- 
__Panion (or McClu ure ’s) 1.25 j $3.35 





Success Magazine . Il. $2.50 


1.00 
Pictorial Review . . $1. oo ALL THREE 
$i. 50 


Modern Priscilla . . 20 
BOTH | 


Ladies’ World . . . 50 
3.00 | $4.50 


Cosmopolitan . . . 








World To-Day « ‘oe 6 eee tS THREE 
j 


Scientific American. ~ $3.00 
(New Subs. Only) 


Scribner’ s Magazine 





The World’ s Work . $3.00 ) ALL THREE 

Everybody’s Magazine 1.50 » 

Delineator. . . . 1.00 j $3.75 
BOTH 








Pictorial Review . . $1.00 ) 
Housekeeper .. . Zo § $1.35 
Independent (w.). . $3.00 ) _BOTH 


1.00 § $2.25 


Success Magazine . 





aa These prices cover postage to all points in the 
United States, Cuba, and Mexico, For Canadian and 
foreign subscriptions, extra postage is required. 





2 Address all Orders to 
J. M. Hanson’s Magazine Agency, 320 Hanson Block, Lexington, Kentucky 
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ore than Half a 

Million American 
Families read The Youth’s 
Companion every week because 
they have found it “worth while” 








The Volume for 1910 would cost $30 if printed in 

book form. Each week’s issue will be crowded with 

the reading that delights every member of the family. 
For 1910—50 Star Articles by Famous Men and 


Women, 250 Stories, 1000 Up-to-Date Notes on Current 
Events, etc., 2000 One-Minute Stories will be printed. 








PM 21 
Every New Subscriber who at once cuts out 
and sends this slip (or the name of this pub- 
ation) with $1.75 for the 52 issues of The 
Youth’s Companion for 1910 will receive 


All the issues of The Companion for the 
remaining weeks of 1909, including the 


J AN Thanksgiving and Christmas Numbers. Cer 
°9 The Companion’s “Venetian” Calendar for we | 
1910, lithographed in 13 colors and gold. 
Then le 4 Youth’s Companion for the 52 
weeks of 1910—a treasury of the best 


reading for all the family. 














Illustrated Prospectus and Specimen Copies Sent Upon Request. * { 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Household Bills Paid 




















The Prudential 


Newest 
Monthly 
Income 
Policy 










Send this 
coupon for 
full particu- 
lars and cost. 














nk EET ET ETO Month 
h Cash Pay at Death 
The Prudential Insurance Company ce ae 
of America Occupation.....cccscccccccccccccess 
Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey eM EIR 

JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office, Newark, N.J. ff 
Bpmielicteng’s: AGes< oc 6ccicscccceciesseses- 











You Need This Policy Whether You Are Now Insured or Not 
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The advantages of’an education, 
whether musical, classical, lit- 
erary or scientific, are enhanced 
by intimate acquaintance with 
the works and the faithful exponents of recognized 
standards. 


The Kranich & Bach Player Piano is a combination in one complete instrument of the highest 
development of the modern Standard Upright Piano, with the most marvelous, sensitive and 
musically satisfying interior self-playing mechanism that has ever been devised. 

For the student, the virtuoso and the ABSOLUTELY INEXPERIENCED, this piano is supreme 
in its wealth of musical possibilities, its perfectly balanced touch, delightful beauty and great power 
of tone, flexibility of action and positive control—possessing all those vitally essential qualities which 
have made the Kranich & Bach piano world famous, and without being in the slightest degree 
affected or disturbed by the player mechanism. These important qualities guarantee an instrument 
that will permit the rendition of any composition for the piano, responding to every shade of musi- 
cal phrasing and interpreting with absolute fidelity the motifs of the composers and the performances 
of the greatest pianists. ; 

Made in 88 note models or 65-88 combinations 
Write for pamphlet fully describing this supreme PLAYER PIANO, also for pamphlets describing 
the «« ISOTONIC”? Pedal and «¢ VIOLYN ”’ Metal Plate—they will 
be sent with our new catalogue. 


FAVORABLE INSTALLMENT TERMS. OLD PIANOS IN EXCHANGE 




















KRaANICH & BACH "Ly con 



































’Twixt Hope and Fear 


That is the condition of most people 
when buying unknown Brands ; they 
hope they will turn out right, they 
fear not. 

Why will so many keep on guessing 
about Hosiery when you can get 


‘Onyx’ FLosiery 





You don’t need a divining rod to find it either—the fore- 
most dealers in the United States sell this B rand—they 
are the best hose that mortal man can make on this 
earth of ours—‘* they have been weighed in the balance 
and not found wanting.’ 
Beware of the ‘* Just as Good ”"—only time, experience 
and an intimate knowledge of the wants of the public 
backed up by a proper plant can stamp the seal of per- 
fection on its products. 
Wherever you find ‘‘ ONYX ” HOSIERY on sale you 
can be sure of getting HONEST MERCHAN DISE 
and a SQUARE DEAL. 
We describe herewith a few of the Qualities which have 
upheld ‘‘ ONYX” reputation for years, Send them to 
=} your friends fora Holiday gift; they will realize that you 
think—*‘ The Best is none too good for them.” 





Our new ‘*‘ DUB-L TOP ”’ Our new ‘*‘ WYDE TOP’”’ 
Our new **‘ DOUBLEX. QUALITY ”’ as described below : 
FOR WOMEN 
E 960 Women’s “ ONYX” Black ‘‘ DUB-L TOP” 310 B Women’s “ ONYX” Black, Medium Weight 


Cobweb Lisle—resists the ravages of the —Six-Thread Heel and Toe, Four-Thread all 
Garter Clasp, 5Uc. per pair over, A hose that is unequalled for wear 
and elasti icity 50c. per pair 
409 K Women’s “ONYX” “DUB-L TOP” E 970 Women’s * ON YX” Black ‘‘DUB-L TOP” 
Black, White and Tan Silklisle—double sole, Silklisle double sole, spliced heel—an ex- 
spliced heel. Feels and looks like Silk, cellent quality, 75c. per pair 
wears better, 50c, per pair OUT-SIZE HOSE 
E 710 Women’s * ONYX" Black ** DUB-L TOP” 1708S bs omen’s “ ONYX.” Gauze Lisle ‘“‘ DUB- L 
and **WYDE TOP” Gauze lisle double TOP" Black, White, Pink, Tan, Cardinal, 
sole, spliced heel—very wide on top without Sky, Navy, Violet ; double sole, spliced heel, 
extra width all over, 50c. per pair 50c. per pair 





SILK HOSE FOR WOMEN 
498—A Pure Thread Silk in Black and All Colors, of extra length with a ““WYDE TOP” a 
*“ SILKLISLE GARTER TOP” and SOLE, 

This ** ONYX” Silk Number is Twenty-nine inches long, is Extra Wide and Elastic at Top, while the 
“GARTER TOP” and SOLE of SIL KLISLE gives extra strength at the points of wear, preventing 
Garters from cutting, and toes from going through. 
106—Women’s Pure Thread Silk—the extraordinary value—best made in America—every possible 

shade or color—Black, White, Tan, Gold, Copenhagen Blue, Wistz aria, Amethyst, Taupe, Bronze, 
American Beauty, Pongee, all colors to match shoe or gown, Every pair guaranteed, $2.25 per pair 


FOR MEN 
E 310 Men’s “ONYX” Black and Colored Fall _ » 325 Men’s “ONYX” Black and Colored Silk- 
Weight—six-thread Heel and toe, four-thread lisle, double sole, spliced heel, ** The Satis- 
all over. Known by most men as the Best factory Hose,’’ 50c. per pair 
Hose I ever wore, 50c. per pair 
If your dealer cannot supply you, we will direct you to nearest 
dealer, or send, postpaid, any number desired. Write to Dept. S. 


Lord & Ti aylor vive. New Yor 
































Gorham 
Silverware 


ORHAM Silverware possesses every 
desirable attribute for household use 
or gift; it is pre-eminently artistic and 

refined, and its permanency of character 
enhances its acceptability. 


The variety of The Gorham Company’s 
productions in Sterling Silverware provides 
greater opportunity for appropriate selection 
than is obtainable through any other estab- 
lishment. 


The Company is always pleased to furnish 
full particulars regarding its wares, which 
may be procured from the best Jewelers 
throughout the country. 


The Gorham Book, containing an alpha- 
betically arranged schedule of the 
Company’s various productions with mini- 
mum prices, is to be had upon application. 
oa & Vy 
TRADE SUG MARK 


Every piece of Gorham Silverware bears this Trade Mark 


The Gorham Co. 
Fifth Avenue and 36th Street, New York 








